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AS STB A CT^ ^ 

This document^ the third volume of t^ie summative 
gvaluation of. "Man: A Course of St<udy« (HACOS), describes and 
evaluates the interviews which were conducted wit* MACOS students and 
teachers. during the 1974-75 school year. Project staff member.s 
conducted and tape recorded 20-minute'int^^views with teachers and 
small groups of students^ three ti^mes during the school year in order 
to' discuss course content^" explore perceptions related to social 

^studies courses^ and encourage , personal 4ii*^^2ictioh between 
researchers and study participants. Transcripts were made of all 
taped interviews and all remai;ks or guestions were identified by 
interviewer (I) ^ teacher (T) ^ or student. (S) ^ Code numbers were 
assigned to teachers and schools to preserve anonymity. Teachers were 
asked' about problems and pleasures pf teaching social studies^ 
controversial issues, valjaes derived from social studies courses, 

.interactions with prii\cipals and other teachers, and inservice social 
studies workshops. JStudents were asked 'about^ social studies cours? 
relevance ,tb their lives, knowiedse of an4 afltitudes toward other 
peoples' customs, and the advisability of studying controversial 
subjects in elementary school. 'Analysis of tallies of data fr^m 
interviews indicated that teachfers in both groups had problems 
working with groups of ''students and felt that additional inservice 
training would be helpful. Althaugh students developed similar social 
studies skills, inguiry skills, and attitudes towabd other cultures . 
in both flACOS and non-MACOS classes, MACOS students tended to express 
a mbr^e favorable attitu.de toward soci.al studies. Summary taiulati-ons 
and figures are preseated.^ XAuth'or/DB) " ^ ^ 
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V. INTERVIE^^'SWIfH*STU^)ENTS AND TEACHERS 
A* Development^ Conduct and Coding of Interviews 



* * 1^ Purposes 

Interviews were conducted with students and teachers three times 



during the 1974-75 school year while MACOS was being taught. 

• . ■ • 

. late November/early December, 1974 . - " ^ 

. tate February/ early March, 1975 ^, 

• late April/ early May, 1975 - ^ 

In addition a follow-up interview wa^ conducted in October, 1975 - 
with samples of students from each 1974-75 class. 

The interviews had several purposes. * The interviews wijth students 

- o- 

provided a means of monitoring classes- to keepihe study abreast of course 
content, as students saw it. The interviews also served the purpose of 
exploring^tudent and teacher assertions, beliefs, and perceptions and to 
get examples of what respondents meant When they made summary statements 
or us e(J, descriptive terms or labels. They also made it possible to investigate 

hunchea or isjsjies^hat arose from previous interviews and experience with ^ 

' ' . . • ^ i . 

the classes. They provided an alternative to paper and pencil instruments, 

and for students at least, became the most enjoyable part pf^the study. They 

also served to give the study a form of credibility with many teacherg.and 

students who appreciated the personal albeit professional interaction. 

2. How interviews were developed 

Procedures for developing teacher and student interviews for each 
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site visited started with a listing of objectives and proposed questions for 
Jccpmplishlng th e objec tives. These lists were distributed to staff and 
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consultants prior fo a planning conference, 

Objectives. and interview questions we^^then reviewed, analyzed; 
criticized and debated at a day-long planning conference of staff an^on- 
sultantg. The outcome of the conference each time was a revised list of 
objectives and attendant interview questions. The latter were further refined. 

> 

Student interviews were then pilot tested by tlffe'staff with students 
in the 5th and 6th grade classes in the District of Columbia.^ If there were . 
alternativeways of posing questions, they were each tested. Piloting 
served the purposes of verifying interviewing time requirements; allowing 
final refinement of questions and procedures, and providing staff with trai'hing 
on the specific intei;views. . „ 

3. H ow interviews were conducted 

The three main sets of interviews with teachers and stucTents during 
the l'974-75 school year were designed to take 20 minutes per interview. 

Interviews both with teachers" and with students were Jtape recorded. 
Interviews with teachers were of course conducted jvith the individual teabher. 

Student interviews were conducted as group interviews, the group being 4: y 

^, * • * 

students from each class selected on a random basis without replacement 



1. The Project would like to express its appreciation to the studentSt 
teachers ;ind principals who contributed so willingly and helpfully 
' ' to this vital process. ^ , ' - ^ \ , 
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from Interview. to interview. That Ts, successive interviews \Hth a parti- ^ 
cular class drew a different group of four students, .except in the case of 
very small classes. In those cases, som^ students of necessity participated 
in more than one^intervtew during the year. In non-graded classes, samples 

•were stratified between 5th and 6th grade level students so that the group. 

* « 
contained representatives of both levels. Interviewers were provided with 

a list of four students and alternates (in case of absences) also randomly 

drawn for each class prior to deparf^ing on a site visit. 

There were several reasons for interviewing a small group of 

students. One of course was to economize on time.' The principal reason, 

ho\yever, wsr^that in getting students to describe features of their social 

studies program and other courses, it was important to have the advantage 

of col^^ctive memories, both to extend thes'range of recollections and to^ 

■correct mistaken recollections or emphases. , * " 

• - » , " • • * < 

The risks and limitations of the procedure with student interviews 

are important.and for the most part obvious. Overall, the advantages out- 
weighed thejisad vantages. Subsequent review of transcripts o/ Interviews 
gener,11ly suppQrted that assessment. 

Stildenta were always told that they had been selected randomly 
( it's like drawing names out of a hat ). They were also iassured each time 
that the interview \vas private , that their teacher wo(ttld not hear Vhat they 
said; Any student who did not want toT^arMcipate in an interview^ was 

2. They did^ however, almost always 'want a replay oHhe interview 
and this was done for a short^se^ment of tape when time permitted.^ 



excused and replaced by an alternate student, whose name had been 



previously (randomly) selected. ^. 

TeacTiers, too, ^were assur^ of confidentiality, and came to 
believe that even if they hadn't at the start. 
4* How interviews were coded 

Transcripts were made of the taped Interviews. The format for, 
transcripts was to identify all remarks or questions with the interviewer (I), 
teacher (T), or a student {3^. It was decided not to attenyjt to identify indi- 

» ' ' ' v * - 

vidual student speak-»rs,^(Sl, S2, S3, and S4). Reliable Identification or 

recognition, especially with childrens* voices-, is -difficult at bejt and often 

simply impossible. The rule used was to start a new^ line each time there 

was a change in speaker. A typical sequence would be: 

'* * 

I:S:S:S:ItS:*S ' . » . , 

The reader of such a transcript could be assured that adjacent 

* " ' * ^ 

statements identified by S came from different students. The reader could 

not, however, telhwTiether the third studer^t (S) statement in the sequence 

' abov^,came from the same person who made the first S staten^ent. The 

total sequence above could have come froni four different students. It 

, ' could almost certainlyTiot<ha;v^ome from less than two. ^ 

\ V ^ 

Transcribinj? w>s done as. literally and completely as possible. 
VlTien it was impossible to distinguisH a word oi statement (owing^o^ack- 
ground noise, mumbling, several students talking <it once, or a variety of , ^ 
other reasons) a dash was put in tKe transcript. When the transcriber guessed 
I at a word or phrase,' it was put in parentheses. Affect or emotion was not 
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as a rule recorded/ OccaslonalfSr the transcriber: would put parenthetically 
what appeared to be the expressive cpmponent of a* statement (e.g. » sarcasm) 
where such inform£\Jioa would clearly change the meaiamg' of a statement. * 

^uoh Indus ions, however^ were very infrequent. . 

* »» ""i* ' " 
It was usuallyj^iuch easier to transcribe teacher interviews than 

student interviews, as cah.readily be imagined.^ 

Responses to questions that could be reliably coded <;^teg6rically. . 

(Yes^ No, Sometimes, etc) by a single person were so coded^ndjthe data 
included in the computer tapes. ' j^--^ ^ 

Otherwise,- most coding was done-by three readers who had not been 
. involved in the data collection.^ The coding process followed a standard ^ 
.procedure with exceptions that will be noted. , The following shorthand nota- 
tions-will be helpful: * • ^ ' , . ' ' 

a. S-l\ T-1 : Student and teacher interviews conducted „in. 

November/December, 1974^^^ ' . ' • ^ 

b. B -2,y-2: Student and teacher intervieWs'conducted irP , 
; Feb3niary/March 1975; ' . ^ 

*1 p. S"3j T-3 : Student and teachfer interviews conducted in 
•J , April/May, 1975. , ^ V - * , ' , " 

- . ' • ' c • 

• d. S-4 t Follow-up interviews with students, October, 1975. ' 

' ♦ For .a particular set of interviews (S-1, T-1, S-3, etc), a code" 
• ' ^ > • , ' » 

" 3. Most of the"^ transcribing was done by Ms. Rhona Pullman, who 

carried out the long and arduous task with unflagging care and *^ 
' devotion to accuracy. . She is entitled to a strong .expression of * 
thanks^nd appreciation. Ms. Julie Huff and Ms. Julie Lassiter,. 
wHo also did transcribing, are due the same appreciation. 

' 4.' One was involved in final Follow-up data &ollection, prior to coding. 
1 This coder hgd notr however, been involved in aK^ interviewing. 



list was prepared in advance and the three c^ers independently read and * 
coded the same four interviews. A meeting V/as then^eldrtq compare • 
codings; to revise, expand or oftierwls 6 modify codes and/or definitions ^ ' 
of cat'i^ories; and to resolve questions of how to handle particXilar tjrpe^l 
of variations in iuterviiws. . * ' ^ i ' 

All interviews for a set had previously had the .name of the , 
-teacher and school blanked ou£ and had a code number assigned. Interview^ 
were then arranged in a aequencle derived from a table of ramlom numbers. 
The randomly ordered set was then (Jiyided into 5 equal piles. Coder A 
started v^itH the firigjt interview in pile 1, pr<x5eeded in order throi^h that , 

1 . ■ ^ • - ' ;^ 

pile, thence through piles 2, 3, 4, and 5. CodeivB started with 'pile 5, 
and proceeded through piles 4, 3, 2» and 1. ^S^oder C started with pile 3,. 
and proceeded through piles 2, 4, 1» and ^. » " ' t 

This procedure was intended to assure that- the) coding* ot any given 

* » . *» 

•interview would be done by 2 out of 3 coders with extensive exposure to a/ 



range of statements and responses^ ♦ * 

. With this procedure, the three'cdders read each interview inde- 
pendently.. F6llowing the reasoning underlying the procedure, the criterion 
was adopted^ of counting a code for a class for categorical information 
H)nly if 2 out of 3 coders recorded the same code for that class. . 

Most code lists included the category "Other". Wherie\^er coders 
assigned that category number, they recorded key words or phrases 
along with the code number so that they could eventually be reviewed and 
reassigned fo established categories whenever that was feasible. 



it 
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— . Coders did essentially two things. Thiy clasaified> responses into - 

• categories- and they rated them on previously "deaned dimensions. The ^- . 

"sets of interview^. coded under this regime were, inWer, .S-1, T-1, S-3, 

. . • ■ ^ .' * ' * . . 

' • 't-3. S-2 was handled differently following T-3. . T-2 and parts of S-2 

were coded' by a staff member only for Yes-No kin^s of responses. S-4 
was coded for content by a consultant. 

* • Ratings of dimensiona^svere of two kinds. A major reason for 

' • - . * ■ - ' ■' 

- ' * "tape recording interviews .was -to provide data by whicfR to assess the quality 

"of gn'intervi'ew. Did the interviewer presenfr.the question as writtec on 

■ * - . ' *- 

the interview sheet? Did the interviewer* Subsequently change the indent » 

of the question or lead respondents? Interviewers were trained, but that 
'5fe*sno guarantee of standardization' of procedure. Therefore four variables 
' were defined relating to quality (a'nd presumably reliability and comparability) 
of interviews: . Each question.on each student interview (with the exceptions • 

' of S-2 and S-4Hvas'rated by'each coder independently 9n these variables which 

, " ' » -- 

. - * . . / 



were: 



1. The extent to which the interviewer a^ked the question 
essentially written, with no change in.emphasiS;Or 

intent. • ^ • 

2. ^The extent t^ which the interviewer subse^ently changed 

the intent o| the question. / > 

^3; The extent to which tfc^interviewer at any t^me suggested , , 

or Implied' correct answers. • ^ ' , 

4. The num^er^^of times- the Interviewer attempted to keep . - 
respondents going actively (e. g. , "any other-examples or 
< ideas," ''anyone.else have any suggestions, "e^c.)' . 

\ . . , . - 

\ w * ■' > 
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The othet types oC dimensionalia^d rafegigs applied to concreteaess 

or specificity o|^respodse, appropriateness to a previous •assertion, orjp _ 

general quality as defined by lack of lea^ilng- respondents add by adherence , , 

to the text of 'he question, These two char:icteristics w^re int^rated by 

each coder Into a single rating for certain set3 of quest'S^Q^ (notabiy , in T-3); 
, ■• • ' , • * •/ • i 

• * ' _ ' ...» 

\ ^ A few more remarks .about the cofllin^ eihploycd^are. appropriate \ • 
before looking at results. In most se^ of interviews, coders recorded * . 
only once f or a class a category to which remarks^ examples 'applied, • 
even though the teacher or students may have given two or' more instances 
falling in the samie category. Moreover, the coding of statements was not' 
based on a^'ouritx)? emphasis or importance given^to a statement, oY on 
the frequency of a reported \activity within a class. For. example, if studeilts 
in twoMiifferent classes mentioned.seeing films, .^ch class was credited j 
with thabactivity. The coding did not reflect the frequency of use of Jilms 
ifi the "two classes. . Comparative percentage distributions between MAGOS 

and non-MAC'OS classes thus depict m.inimum prevalences of a trait, charao- 

<• , - • * • ^ 

teristic or attribute* / ^ ; ^' * 

• 'When the results of coding w.ere summarized, the procedure for 

^ • \ ' , • * 

. categorized data was to cfount, In^enfih .ogtegory^the-number^f^assesJi 

^ group in whidh at least two of. the tljree coders had agreed on the occurrence 
of one or; more statements pertaining to that category. Thus,, tiie count in 
any, single cat^ory was an.unduplicated count ~ i. e, , no class was counte'd 

^ in a particular category more thpn^nce. A class, jiowever, could be cod^ 



- In several categories pertaining tb a particulalf question. Thus, tests of 

» ** * / • ' ^ 

significance of di/ferences ot cat-egories were made only for individual 

icategorles, not for a total distribution across all categories^ 

• • * , The general and eons\aiitiy rejfeated ground rule was: do toot . ^ 

•* 'infer anything; stick fo. what.wa^ said, as clarified by subsequent.probing . 

. • ■ . L, ' . * " " • • ... 

\ • by the interviewer. Nevertheless, interviewers varied; statements «nd , 

'. precision varied} and cod^rs '^aried. The prooedures a»d conventions 

. ■ ./ ■ V . - ■ ' " ■ . . ' 

■ '* descrlbed.were intended "to minimize the effects of these and other sources 

of variaticih within the limits of time and resoUrees.«ippendix B gives 

^ . . ^ - ■ . ■• 

tables of percentages of agreeixieUt among coders for di|ferent queshons * 
- ■• • . • .• ■ 
" done in different ixiterview sets (S-1, T-ir etc. ) • . ^ 

. . B. Hesulte . ' ' , 

* V Interview lindir^s are presented in twa main fotms: ^ c 

• . . summary tabulations (tables) 

. J' • ' " • . - . . " 

. ,illustrative«respoQ.ses (fi^jires) . ' 

' . . The summary tabulations (tables) are {Percentages of classes (or • 



teachers) whose resRonseS wereK; las sifted by at^teast Z out of-3 codewas 
' .falling in each designated. category. The percentage in any. onecate^ry^is 
the percentagfeof classes 'in that category Relative to the total nnmber of 
classes^for which there were available coded responses- / 
^ The illustrative responses (figures) were tak'en.from the transcript 

\ . • = ' ; . - ' ' ' ' . ■' . . ^ 

from a random-sample of MACOS and nqn-MAGOS classes. The^presenta^ 
tions hav^ been edited ^o remove !he possibility ofidentifibation of schools, 
teachers, and ^students; to delete qui^tions, probes and statements made by 



the Interviewer (to save space); and to eliminate reduhdaaciesi, .excursions 
into matters unrelated to the question at hand, and the inevitable false v" 
starts and back-tracking of natural speech. : Consistently attempts were • 
made to retain the meaning of what was said, in the words of the speaker, 
even at the expense of over-inclusion. It Is hoped that the illustrative 

examples will give Substantive enrichment to the categories that^were ana- 

> « • i • 

lyzed quantitatively attd also that they will serve as a deterrent to oversim- ^ 
pllfied conceptions of cat^orized information* * 
Before proceeding, two critical points about the ii\aterial to be 
discussed need to be made; 



1.' The interview material was analyzed without the benefit 
of information from the other data analyses*. Because 
the interview data were analyzed independently of other 

^ data, it was not possible to link them with achievement 

or attitude or follow-up m^sures (except for follow-up 

. , interviews)* The interviews give profiles which are of 

inherent interest, but tjiey do not enable the reader to 
^ • link comments to outcomes. The reader at this point 

has been able to^sce the results of other analyses. The ^ 
praject staff, in analyzing the interview results, had 
not had that opportunity, 

' 2. The interview material is the expression the beliefs' 

find perceptions of the respondents answering *extem'pora- 
, . . . neously. As such, they contribute importantly to undiir-: 
standing cotitext and cdurses from the point of view of 
• teachers and their constituents. They cannot, for reasons - 
; ^ c» noted above, be verified by crbss-<5hecking^with other 
, information. ^ ^ • ^^ 

1* Interviev/ with teachers^ Novfember/December, ^974 (T-IV 1 

■ • ■ ■ ■ J- 

a. General goals, evidence of success, and minimum eS^eetations 
, ^ A major olbjective of this first^round of interviews with teachers was 

to explore their expectations for the social studies courses they were giving. 

. . ■ \' . 

' * V-10. 



Most teachers had previously completed a questionnaire which had described 

* 5 

six broad emphases social studies might have. Teachers had been askied to 

select the one emphasis that would best characterize their course if they had 



to pick only one. The major thrusts described for teachers on the Program 
Survey form were called: - 

1. Citizenship Transriiissioa 

2. Cross Disciplinary/Humanjties/Int^rated Concept 



3* Inquiry Modes and Processes 

\ i: Sfelf^-Actualization- 

5. The Social Sciences 

6. Values 



\ 



\ 



\ 



" : The choice made by %6 teacher was then Used as a basis for asking 
a series.of questions about expectations and teaching strategies The teacher 
was reminded of the ckoide made" and then asklj: ' — 



. What will yog look for specifically as evidence of success in • 
thiS ar-ea^-.' ' * " * . 



' ' . What aye the sttategleg, methods, and activities you have 
/ . . ^ ' -einployed so far that are intended to develop the knowledge, 
■ * ^ , skills and/pr^ attitudes of this thrust or focus ? 

. Could'^you tell me what you expect your students to know or 

be able t o do as a minimum by the end oJTthe year? 
— p ^ 

MAC OS teachers did dif?eV significantly from hon-MAGOS teachers in 
the choices am,ong,categori§s. , , ' ' ^ 



S.^See Fotm 37, Program Survey (P^), Appendix A. 
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Table V-l: Percentages of Teachei^s Selecting 
Different Catteries of Emphasis^ 



'MAC06(N =47) Noa-MAC06 (N=42) 

1. Cltizeiship Transmission^ . 0% . • <, '=14% 

2. Gross Disciplinary/Bumanities ^ 347o • ^ , 19% 
'l5x*^egrated C oncept 

■3. Inquiry Modes and Processes 19% ' ° ' 21% 

"4. Self-Actualization- - " 30% . 14% 



The Social Sciences^ • 15% 26% 

t 

6. Values 



100% " 99% 



X2= 12.743, p<.05'^ 

J> 

MACOS apd non-MACOS groups differed in major emphases or goals 
fot'social studies selected. Did they also differ in what they would look for as 
evidence of success iti threir programs? 

Responses to the question>of evidence of success were coded according 
to 9 categories. 'Theyweri^: ' < 

1. . Results of tests, quizzes, surveys, dittoes, r^o^ds of what 
was covered, 'interviews, etc. 



2 



2; Knowledge of facts and/or information about cultures, 
^ ' peoples, places ^ , . 

3. Ability to make comparisons, generalizations, draw con- 
clusions, etc*; inquiry skills activities 



6. Percentages may not total 100 due to rounding. 
<f 7. A .note on the computation of Chi-squares: a significance level of 

. 05 for 2x2 tables is normally assumed. Generally, Siegel's (1956) 
guidelines have been followed, except a eorrectirfn for continuity (-.5N) 
> was always applied for 2x 2tables. X^'s for 2 x 2 tables in which N 
was less than 40 were not oomputed if any expected frequency (Eij) 
was less than 5. Siegal, Sidney, Nonparamet^r ic Statistics for the 
Behavioral Sciences. New Yo^:k: McGraw-Hill, 1956, 

» — s «• 



' ~ 4/ Improved use of resource inaterials, library, research 

5. Written reports, essays, various, forms 'of written- presentations 

6* More tolerance toward others' viewpoints; underatanding, 
* accepting differences in values, «tc. 

7. Improved behavior toward peers, social interaction 

8. Other -i* ^ . v 

The results of coding classes for this-question are shown in TaBie V-2, 

which shows percentages of classes classified as describing a form of evidence 
» 

of success falling in a partteular category of evidence. ^ By far the 'most -freqifently 

. • . ^ - 

mentioned form of evidence cited by MACOS teachers had to do with listening, 

discussing, shating (Category 4). Those behaviors, along with results of quizzes, . 

suryey^,* tests, etc. , "(Category 1) were the most prevalent forms of evidence mentioned 

by non-MAC OS teachers. * , ' " . 



8. A note on determining significance of differences. The same teacher •> 
niay be coded in sev^al categories. Therefore", -one cannot do an 
overall test for all categories. One can test frequencies in a- 
particular category ag&inst the remaining number *of teachers who \ ' 
did not appear in the category. No tests of the.category labelled 
■ Other (in this-c.ase Category 9) were made as a matter of policy. 
The significance-level bf^a difference with a category is set according 
to the number of tests that could iDe made, irj order to maintain a table- 
wise significance I'evel of . 05. Thus, in Table V-2, one can make , 
■ 8 tests. To maintain, a significance level of . 05 overall for the number 
of possible tests if the data in different categories were perfectly.'un- 
cor:related, the procedurje,use9 jvas to set the significance level of ' ■ 
• any one test at . 05/n (n = number of categories, less Other). In the 
case of Table^V-2 the significance level'ls . 0071 ( . 05/8 = . 0063).. 
Tests of differences in some other tables will be even more stringent 
. where there are more categories. 

'The procedure employed .faL^es tHe4ssue of'the trade-off bef/eeh 
significance level and power. For a fixed sample and effect size, po^er 
decreases rapidly as the significance Jevel becomes more stringent. . 
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Table V-2 

Percentage of Telphers in Different' Groups ^\'hb Gave 
One or More Responses That Were Coded in. a Category 
Evidence of'Succtessl "... 



4 



Noi of 
tchs. 



Avje. # 
Cat's 
per tch ; 



MACOS 



11 



•67 



31 



31 



18 



45 



1.7 



Non-MACOS 



32 



42 



13 



24' 



18 



11 



38 



^'eighted Total 



20 



- 4 



55 



28 



25 



14- 



83 



1.7 



1. All percentages -are rounded to the nearest whole number. 
»,2^_-Oategory Designations (see "text also) t 
1. Results of tests, -survey, quizzes 
— 2. Factual knowledge and/or cultural information 

'3. Inquiry skill activities, , ' " 
■ 4. Improved use of libra,ry resource materials 

5. Written presentations . 

6. More tolerant, accepting of other's 'values i . 

7. ^Improved social interaction 

8. Other.. ' 
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On. a categofy4>y-category basis, there were no significant, differences 

between the MACOS and non-MACOS groups, despite some disparate appearing 

percentages. Teachers within both groups, however, often differed one from 

another with respect to the kinds of evidence they said they would look for. 

it may be more useful to some readers to see specifically what teachers 
^ * 
said. Figure y-l*gives the^responses made by the two samples of teachers to ■ 

the question of what thqr will look for as evidence of success (with transcripts 



*• For .a sample of 83^ and an effect size of .10 (a 'medium effect size in 
Cohen's terms the power of for the 5% level of significance is about 
. 82. (to the extent that Cohen's tables are approximately applicable to 
the non-experimental situation). (Cohen, Jacob. Statistical Power 
. Ajialysis for the.Behavioraf Sdiences. " New York: 'Academic Press, 1969). 
At the 1% level, it \^ about . 62. In simpfelvords, the more stringent 
the significance level, tiie less likely one is to detect an, effect of a giveo 
amount. There may be a recll different but the chances of detecting it 
diminish. The other side of the argument is: how much, of *a difference 

' . (here, an effect size is important? Consider a sample of 79 cases (see ' 
e. g. , Table V-4. For^ a of 3. 841 (the critical value for a 2 x 2 table 

* at the .OSneyel), the reliable variance accounted for by group njember- , 
ship, is about 5%. Thi^ is equivalent for the sample to a fourfold point 
product moment correlation coefficient of .22 (Cohen, Op. 6it> , p. 217). 

A Chi-square of 8; 391 (significant aj: the .0039 level) is equivalent to • * 
about 11% of the variance of classification in a/given category being ac- 
t counted for by group membership for .this sample. By and large, de- ^ 
, 'pending on the number of tests that could be made, the significanceVjri- 
terion procedure followed in this study will identify cases in which about ' 
9% or more of the variance of classifications in a . category (a correlation 

• ofciabout .3) is associated with group membership, (MAC OS, Non-MACOS, 
' J or example). . - * - 

. In the spirit of inquiry, however, we will identify as "suggestive^' ^ 
comparisons whose Chi^square'ltas a probability of .02 orJess, but 
greater than the Bonferonni significance level. For our sample sizes, , 
• ^ this wiU amount to variances accouAted for of roughly 5~9%-, depending 
on the ^ize of the Chi-square and thje N. ^ • 

* See pages V-146-V~152r. 



'edited as described earlier).^ The- major groups in Figure V-i are of cou^s6 
MAC.06 and non-MACOS. Classes were numbered arbitrarily 1, 2, 3, . . . etc.^ 
in these sets. •'It seems apparent in Figure V-1 that, i^ one. did not know the 
classification of the teacher (MAC OS, non-MACOS) one might have only 

• * 

chance success in classifying teachersc 

It should be noted here these same classes will be used to illustrate ^ 
other characteristics of clas'ses throughout the study as elicited through inter- 
views* Thfe order of classes, however, in each set has been scrambled accord 
ing to a table of random numbers. Therefore, the reader cannot tell, from 
set to set, which statements com^e*trom a particular class by t-rying to mafch 
numbers. . « \ . 



^ 9. To provide a range of districts, classes were listed in-order. 

Sampling was theif systematic with ^ random, start. The essen- 
tial pofnt is that-clas'Ses wei^e not chosen to be presented in - 
Figur.es^jm^Snybasis related to quality of response, quality of 
program!^ type or content of program Xpther than MAC OS, hon- 
MACqS), etc. ^ ' ^^^^ \ 

10. A strdhg caut;o;i is worth repeating-here: A value judgment about - 
the illustratlona given is' not made or implied, Tjhe original purpose 
of the interviews was to increase understanding of the characteristics 
and ccatexjts of MACOS and of other social studies cotfr&eS^ The 
profiles presented from analysis of interviews help answer the 
questions: a) if one. gives MACOS, what are characteristics that 
one may expecf in varying degrees in a population? b) in what ways 
are such characteristics similar to or different from characteristics 
one may find in other programs, on the whole? The illustrative . ^ 
comments give concreteness and specificity to the profiles. In this , 
inquiry interest was. in similarities as well as in differences; and' 
. in specifics as well as tendencies. ^ 



Following the question about evidence of sucdess, teachers were asked: 

. What are the strategies, methods and activities you have employed 

so far that are intended to develop the knowledge, skills and/or 
• attitudes of this, foctfs or thrust? . 

Interviews were coded "according to 13. categories: 

1, Inquiry skills activities (comparing, questioninp:, analyzing, etc.) 

2, Use of audio-*isual materials (films, filmstrips, records, etc) 
3; l^ap. and, globe activities • ^ 

y ^ ^ , . - 

4.nDittoes, worksheets, work-books, tests, answering questions 
: written on th^blacld)oard, or in the boolj, qtc ; generally^ ' 
discfete and'specific tasks or activities 

\, ,5. Reading (silfent or oral) * ' - ^ \' , ^ 

^ . % ' ^ ' ■ ^ - - * 

re. .Discussion/grouf) activities (unspecified) ^ 

: , ^ v*"^* Specific interpersQnal activities (iJlagic Circle, class meetings, 
sensitivity sessions, etc. )^^ 
^ <? , - 

8. - Artwork, projects ^ ^ , ' 

9. Games, -field* trips " " 

10. ' Research/library (usually very specific: go to library, look 
^ it up, w^rite about it, research it) ^ ' s 

/ll. Writing plays, gtories, journals, reports, any written work 
in classroom; (general, uhdiffer^entiated). 

12. Role playing, acting iti {Slays, doing dramas, 

1». 'bther ' ' ' ' \ \ 

Results are given in Table V.-3. The average number.of categories 
■ . ' ■ . » ■ ' .' ■ . 

coded per teacher overall was ,2. 8 (see'last column on right.) 

• For the two m'ajor greups/CMACOS, non-MAC0S) as a whole, the ... 
percentages of t pa c hers mentioning a type of strategy or method were strikingly 



, , Table V-3 

■ Percentages of Teachers in "Different Groups Who Gave One or More 
Responses. That Were Coded in a Category of Method or St'rategyi/ 



■ 2* 

Categories 



Ave. # 
No. of Cat's 



Group 
T^I^COS 


1 

18 


24 


o 

• . 7* 


13 


' 16** 


33 


18 


36 


20 


■ 18 


18 


.18 


13 


45 


2.5 


Noa-MACOS 


' 17 


31 


i 34* 


14 


c 46** 


37 


14 


*• 

31 


14 


23^ 


14 


9 


20 


35 . 


3.1 


Welffhted Totals 


18 


28 


19 


14 


29* 




16 


34 


18 


20 


f 


14- 


16 


80 ■ 


2.8 



\. All percentages are rounded to the neareSt-whole number. 
2. Category designations (sge text aliso) ; 
\. Inquiry skills activities - , " 

^ 2, Use of audio-visual materials 

3. Map* and globe activities - , ^ o , 

4. ' Dittoes, tests, 'worksheets 

- . 5. Reading . ^ . . " 

'\ 6. 'Di^cuss'ipn/group activitie^- / . . - ' - \ . 
^ ' 7. Interpersonal activities , " 

- 8. Art work; projects , ^ 

9; -Games'^ field jtrips, ^ ' ^ ' > 

10. Reseirclvin libarary " ' ^ 

11. Written work ^ - , ^ 

12. Drama, role playing ^ _ . " 

13. Other ^ - / ^ 



2> v^jnp;aiik- significant difference; p ^ . 0042 
**mSahs Suggestive difference; . 02> p > . 0tf42* 
(siee text) 



Similar for mo^t categories, ODly for Category 2 <map and globe activities) 
was there a significant difference between the groups. I^tJategory 5 (readiog).- 
the dlffi-ence between these groups was not significant despite the substantial ^ 
di;parities in per6'entages; it was large, however, and identified as suggestive • 

,11 ■ ■ 

by the criterion defined earlier. 

• ' ; .The principal implication these data suggested was that, wit6 two 
important' exceptions. MAGOs'and non-MAC OS ^teachers did not otherwise 

• differ markedly as groups in the prevalence of various types of strategies 
arid methods they described- That di'd not. however, mean that teachers 
mentioning a type of method or strategy would necessarily implement it in 

■•^thesame-W or with-the same bmphasis or frequency. 

Ficure'^-2gives illustrative descriptions provid^ by the sample of • 
, respondents d^cribed" above.* As ndted above, the number pf a particular- 
respondent is not the same as in Figure V-1,. . ^ . ^ 

■"" The last question in t^e series was what teachers would specifically 
- expecJl their sfupients to know or be'able to do as a minimum at the end of the 
year. Responses were coded in.the following categories: 

; r. Know about news, current events (e.g. . know whep places ^ 
• . . are. wlio people are. ,recall\>f facts) • . ^ 

' , ,'. 2., Kno^ about history' (content depending on the course) or recall 
■ . " ' .' -information, knowledge, fact's 



11 Significance level was based on the possibiJity\f making 12 tests. 
Cateeoir 14 (Other) wSs never included'aB noted earlier. For 12 
^ tests thi significance level -is p/n=. 05/12= 0042. The critical 
* value of GhL-5quare is 8. 210 for 1 degreertof freedom, The Chi- 
. - • Square for category 5 (reading) was high (7. 849- ..proximately 
» equivalent to a signinbance level^f . 005). - ' ' , 

* See pages V-153-V-161. • . 
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3, know abput couiitries, cusfrofhg, places 
iDformatlon facts " - 



4. Know about* animals; know abl)utJife cy<iles;*^fact3 about 
behavior, etd. 



cultures, etc*; recall 



5. knowledge and appreciation o£ human behavior, and Inter- 
relationships (including improved' beha>1pr of studehts toward 
each other; increased^undeVstanding of.self. Improved self 
concept or self-esteem, acceptance of Jther viewpoints, etc,) . 

6. Have general inquiry skills"(mcluded here are skills in " 
listening^ sharing Ideas^a^id discussing subjects; as well' ^ ^ 

^ as analyzing, comparing, generalizing, drawing conclusions, 

^ comparing m&n and animals, etc.) < 

-V 7. Improved r^esearch/library skills . 

8. ^S;dentify and remember map iand globe skills ^ ' ^ 

9. Other < ' ^ • - ^ • ' ■ , ^ 
, . ■ - . 

Table y-4 shows percentages of teachers in diffefent groups 'whose 

responses were classified in th^ various categories. Figure V-3 giv-es illustra- 

* t 
\ 

tiye responses (again, the number ass igned^to a particular tespondeat was different 
for thbs^oin preceding Figures), {see pages V-162-V-167), 

« " . • , » W p ^ 

The results were that noh-MAC OS. teachers were more Ukelyrto mentioh 
knowledge of culture and.places, and developm'ent of, map and glob^^' skills than 
were MACOS teachers. Many of the MACOS teachers whose answers were classi- 
fied in Category e'^CInquiry skiH,s) had mentioned abilities such as compariflg ~ 
animals and man. Also, as noted fttthe text, Category 5^n<^ed knowledge and 
ap{5x-eciation of human behavior, often as exemplified by students* improved atti- 
tudes towards themselves mid each other. More MACOS'than non-MACOS teachers 

mentioned such things as minimum expectatiTsns, although the differenfce between 

. • - * \ 'I. ' ' \ ' ' ' ' ' * ^ ■ 

groups in this case was not stati^tioally signific'ant. \ 



< 
I 

t9 . 



«Table y-4 ■ ^ ' " \ ' 
J,- \. " * , • ^ 

Percentages of reachers iir Different Groups Who Gave One or More 
Response That Were Coded 1n a Category.^of Minimum Expectatlpni/^ • • 



Categories'' 



No. of 



Ave. # 

Cat's 



MACOS-Total " 




. 2 


9* 


« 7 


• 

61 


53 


12 


■■ 2** 


' 43 


"* 43 


• u:7 


N6n-MA§0S Total 


3 


- 19 


'•^ 44* 




36 


: -25 


14 


25** 


19 


36\ 


r..9 


< 

Weiehted Total 


1 


. 10 


25 


4 


49 


. 41 


13 


\ 

13 


' .18 


79 


' 1.8 ■ 



All percentages are rounded to the nearest whole number* 
2. Category designations (see text also) ■ . 

1. KnoAvledge .of current, events r . * 

2. Historical knowledge \ ^ 

3» Knbwledge about countries, cultures ^ • / 

4* Knowledge about anhnal behavior , ^ 

5. Knowledge of human behavior" ^ ' » , • 

6. Inquiry skills ' . . ^ . ' . ^ 

7. Improved research/library ffkills * ' 

; a*^,. Development of map and globe skills > . . 



♦means ^jgnificant difference at th^ • 0063 
level (see text) ' • 
*f means suggestive difference ; .02 > p> • 0063 
(see text) " '* - 
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J * This sequence of questions revealed interesjtiog sftailarities an<J 
differences, within and between groups. The group or cortglomerate. called 
MACOS in. this study was anything but a homogeneous set of teachers or a ; ^ 
program acting as^an educational cookie cutten The san^e appeared to be 
true of nonrMACpS teachers and other specific curricula, systematic ana- 
lysis of groups of teachers using the same basic curriculum was not undertaken, 
I however. * ' • . . • ^ 

b. What did teachers see as ma|or problems in teaching social studies ? 

Teachers werQ asked: 



> ^\^lat do you find to be the most difficyft problegtyQU hav>e to . 
^ deal witK «n teaching social studies to students at this grade . ' 
level? Can you give me atf Sample of the prob/fem? 

Responses wei;e coded in 9 categories: ' . * . 

' ^ 1. Reading;, writim; skills' 

• * • 

• V 2. Discipline • , ^ ^ 

' • » ■* * , 

a. Quantity or quality of a\^ailabl4 materials * • 

, 4. Lack of continuity of program at earlier grade level? 

. ; * 6* Lack 'ofstudent inter e^t J includes getting students intei^ested 

* 4ind involved ; see ing usefulness or relevance of social studies 
.to ovfrn lives: lack of interes*t because materials, terpas, Concepts 

% ' ' are too hard or too abstracf^^ etc. ) , 

' t ' 

- , 6. Wide range of abilities, devfilopmental- levels, maturity, general 

inquiry "and bUsic skills, Social skills, etc;) 

12. This point was made by several MACOS as well as non-AIACOS teachers-. 



0 ^ 7. Low priority of social studies, diversion of time, to other 
' ' '^ ' subjects . I " ' 

' * '8.. Lack of clear goals for social. studies 

9. J Other (includes ho problems). * ' • 

Table V-5 gives tabulations of results. Table y?5 showed no signi- 
fy' \ : ■ 

ficant 'diffefentiation between MACOS and non-MACOS in the variou^ categories. 



. 'what was most apparent in Table -V-5 was that the most frequent problems 
described by teachers had to do with motii^ation and interest (Category 5), and 
with the varying »rajtiges of abilities, maturities, and work^related skills 
students brfng with.them (Category 6). The latter includes listening skills, 
ability to participates in discussions, ability to work together in small groups, 

etc. , ' " ' . 

Figure V-4 gives statements from the sample of^teachers chosen to 
illustrate responses V (see.pages V-168-V-175). > • , 

Teachers were asked what 'they would do. if they had the power to 
s affedt any necessary*change (Figure V-4B for each respondent).. TeachersN^ 

had a variety of suggestions. Of the categories used, the most prevalent 

^ ^ " ^ <' V , 

^ one for both groups had to do with improving the qualitvof the program (aim- 

pier, more interesting materials, md^e field trips, more tie-in to the needs 

and interests of students, etc.). 

c. Program Changes from. Last Year ' ^ 

To what extent had teachers change(5 their soc/ial studies progra^ns 

from last year? The question was asked: ' ^ 



/ V-23 • '. 



I 

to 



Table V-5 * 
Percentages of Teachers in Different Groups Who Gave One or*More 
Responses That We r encoded* in a Problem Category!/ ^ • 



1. ^'All percentages rounded to the nearest whole^ number. 

2. Category Designations (See text also) 
^1. Reading, writing skills 

2. Discipline 
■ 3^ Availability 6{ appropriate materials 

4. Lack of bontinuity oi program 
"5. Lack of student interest 

6. Wide range of abilities 

7. Low priority of social studies ' ^ 

5. , Lack of clear social studies goals- 

9. Other (includes no proble'ms) ' - 



Ave. # 



* » * 




Group 






% 

O 
O 


Categories 

4. r-- 5 


2 


6 


7 ■■ 


8' 


9 


No. of 
Tchs ° 


Cat's 
per tch. 




MACOS'^-.Total 


' - 7 


5 


16 


2 


32 


32 


' 2 


-5, 


13 


44 


1 

1. 3 ' 






Non-MACOS - Total 


11 


3 


21 


3 


51 


' 24 


5 




24 


38 


1.3 


0 

_ 1 




Weighted Totals 


9 


4 


18 


2 


40 


' 28 


4 


1 2: 


22 


82 


1.3 
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. Does your social studies program differ in>apy important 
way from your programJast year? If yes, in what way or^ ^^ 
ways ? ' • 

% , ' 'Members of the non-MACOS group were son^ewhat, but noi«JgniflV 

6antly, more likely than MAC OS teachers to have-chpnged their programs from 

last year (62. 5% compared to 47. 4%) in ways they considered important. There 

did;not appear to be systematic differences between the two groups of teachers 

in the kinds of ^jj^lfiges the;^ were making. The changes dfescribed wer,e varied, 

including; " * , . 

\ , charges in content, and/or program (text) , 

\ .mor'e activities,, projects, artwork*. . - • 

I •more audio visual materials * . - 
* ^ . \ .more inquiry skills oriented ' ' " . " 

\ •more interdisciplinary oriented ^ . - 

\ . more>group work^ 

♦ less group work ' ' . ' 

llllustrative examples from MACOS and non -MAC OS teachers are given 
"in ^^iguri Vrf. (s.ee page V-176-V-179). . . . 

(Changes in Programs Since the Beginning of the Year 
\n analysis was made 'of responses of teachers to the question: 

. Have you changed or modified your social studies program during 
the y^ar from what you had planned at the start? If yes, what 
changes have you made and'why ? " ' 

rhe question was asked in late November or early December of the 1974r75 

school yeurj^ Members-of the non^MA'CtS'groulpwere significantly'more likely to 
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iiave'made changes than members of the MAC OS gfoup (59% compared to 33% 
for the resp^tive,gr6ups). Kinds of changes made, and reasons for them, 

r 

varied -substantially from case to case. — 

Some examples from MAC OS teachers w.ere^?: 

** ' * • ,8 

^added history and geography upits 

\ ' ' • - . ' ^ 

. more preliminary group process work to prepare for MAC OS 
due to the kinds of students coming ^along ^ 

...too many students; more paper work and small group activities 
than planned 

. l^s inquiry due to lack of materials 

..MACOS too hard for some students; screened fot interest and 
ability and retained only top students in MAC OS ^ 

I . more structure; abandoned t«am teaching and group work 

cwent to large group work when small group work failed 

. more study of American history due to students* lack of knowledge 

. dropping MAG OS after present unit to do American history 

. adding and deleting units according- to the needs of the class 

14' 

' Some examples from non-MAC OS teachers were. : ^ 

.more, activities and concrete projects, less factual matters 
(a number of teachers) • . • » 

. less independent work due to reading and behavior problems 

' . added geography and map skills to Increase interest ( .a number of 
teachersV. * * ' ^ ^ 



-.-added-supplementary-materials- 



13. These are not direct quotations. 

14. * These are- not direct quotations.' 



. expanded American history to cover Old World to a more logical, 
• sequential way ^ 

.humanizeii It - student freer to express selves . 

.gcihg slower due to students' abilities - ' . 

* . .changed from reading and audip-visual to oral readiiig and class 
■ discussion ' ' - . 



• added values clarification m small grpups 

.niore emphasis on inquiry skills and- role taking 

. morie group work* - " . * ' . ; 

" - ' * ' . 

Teachers, MAC OS and non-MACOS, changed what they planned sometimes 

for reasons of the class they faced, sometimes for reasons of administrative edict, 

sometimes for reasons arising from changes in times and circumstances.^ There did not * 

appear to be major differences between M/^OS and non-MACOS teachers "with respect 

to kinds of changes cited. • 

'-\ • '■' ^ ' 

While kinds of changes described by,teachers, and reasons for them. 

seemed similar in both major groups of t'eachers^^at-ihis-point, no conclusions ^ 

or hypotheses could be drawn about' why there was a significa'nt difference in 

what they planned at the start. , . 

• . ■ s 

e. Parent/Community •'Pressures 

> ~ ■ . I. " 

■ The fin|il question to teachers In this interview was: 

. Has there been any pressure from parefts or community groups 
about the content of the social studies program in this school? 



^fsiTeachers (47 MACOS, 36 nop-MACOS), 9%-MACOS and 8% nonrMACOS 
said there had been complaints or pre§sur,es^of one kind or another. 



f. Some Characteristics of Classrooms ' 

At the time teachers and students were interviewed in T-1 and S-1, 

* ^ / 

a tape recording was made of each class* Teachers had been notified in advance 
that this would be done* An appointment was made and confirmed several weeks 
in advance with each teacher for the' day and hour that an audio tape pf his* or 
.her sociarstudies class would be made. , . 

For purposes of this report, Itf MACOS and 10 non-MACOS tapes 
were selected on a random basis from the two total sets and weye transcribed. 
Transcripts were marked ta indicate successive 5 minute segments. Two 
coders thep coded eafch of the transcripts using the Aschner-Gallagher (A-G.)- . 
System applied to teacher statements only. The procedure was for each - 
coder to do each transcript independently, then meet and reconcile differences 
by discussion of rationales and re-examination of the transcripts.. 

Teachers' statements arid questions were coded on the many i^b-scales 
under the five major categories: Routine,' Cognitive Meniory, Convergent 
Thinking, Evaluative Thinking, and Divergent Thinking. All codes «-wlthln 
e^icli major category were then summed for the whole transcript and divided,by 
•the number of valid 5 minute segments to give an average frequeftcy per cate- 
gory per segment for eqch class. 

15. - A few teachers, MAC OS and non-MACOS refused to allow a tape to 

be made for. various reasons. i . ■ 

16. Anita Simon and E. Gil Boyer (eds). Mirrors for Behavior II; An 
Anthology of Observatioh Instruments, Volume A.' Classroom ' , 
'Interaction Newsletter in cooperation with Research for Better 
School, Inc.', Philadelphia, Pa. , 1970, pps. 371-3-6.' 



. * fhe following decisioQ rules were employed. If the final segment was 

a full 5 minute period, it was included? If '>f was less than 5 minutes, it was 
not. .There were cases in which a class would^bi-eafc into small groups for part 
• ■ of the class time. Teacher statements during such&gments were typically few, 
% ; .and such small group discussion segments were not included in the final* -s, 

-<jalculations. Similarly, segments during which the class was viewing a movie - 

r \ ' ' ' ' ' ^ " 

' * *were not included. In one MAC OS class, the teacTier, after a four niinute 

^ \* . ' . 

discourse on current events, turned the,class over to a student who read a 
report. It .was. then 'discussed almost entirely by students, with a total of 
12 teacher ^statements for the entire period. In this Mpstance, the whole class 
was dropped from the final analysis of the data. ' • * 

Following is ^a summary of means Vnd standard deviations of number 
• of teacher statements or questions in each category for each group as well 
the .average nupiber of teacher statements per 5 minute segments. A teacher 
statement means each different time the teacher spoke, whether a single word, 

or a paragraph,^ ^ Table V-6 ; 

. c ' ' , Types of Teachers' Statements and Questions, by Group 

' / . Group 

' -MAC0S (N=9) ^ Non-MACOS ( N=10) 



>^ ' Category 
* » 


Mean * 


SD 


■ Mean 


SD 


Routine , - c ' 


19.97 


6.79 


-■ 23.08'. 


.6.11 


, Cognitive Memory 


7.-39 , 


'2.96 ' 


', • 9.81 " 


2.90 


Convergent Thinking 


2.95 


1.90 


3.44 


1.55 


^ - ' E-valuBtive Thinking 


.60. 


.72 • 


.86 


.58 


Divergent Thinking 


1.16 


1.01 


■ .5.8 


.50 


. ' ..vAvei- # Statements/Segment * 


I8f6 • 


3^5 


20.4 


3.3 


t'-iVve^ #'3egmentsyciass 


^6.4 - 


2. 8' r 


5.5 


2.2 
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, A multlyarl&te analysis was made with the 5'fcategories^as the depen- 
."^dent Yarlables and group as the^lndepend^t variable. The Kotelling T\was not 

significant (FX, 13=1. 23, V<, 349), nor were unlvariate^tfistfi of the same 

/ * ' ' , 

. categories. There was a significant negative partial correlation (with Group 
as the partialledf variable) between Routine (R) and Evaluative Thinking (E) / 

^^Re!g=^ r* 62, P^.dOB)* . The two categories that came closest to reaching 
%he significance at ihe • 05 level were Cognitive Memory (F^^ i7^2;90p=. 107, R^=. 
^and Divergent Thinking (F^ 3^7=2. 39,p = .141, R =. 123). Group accounted for 
proportions of variance ranging from 2-6% in the rest of the categories. 

These statistic&,however, should not be considered the most compelling^ 
statistics obtained. The power of t^e F-test to reject the null hypothesis for 

other than very large differences at the .054evel is low with these small samples. 

/ • ^ 

These data were viewed as suggestive of certain characteristics of the sample 
of classes analyzed. The overall patterns of means for the main categories pro- 
vided a useful depiction of the relative amounts of different kinds of statements 
and questions by teachers in both groups. The predominant type-of statements 
in both groups /ell under the category called Routine,^iv^iich included "routine 
classroom procedural matters suclias management of the classrpom, the 

structuring of clross discussion and approval or disapproval *of the. idea^or per- 

' . « ' , ' ' 

son.""'"'^ Cognitive Memory and Convergent Thinking questiqns followed in 

of prevalence in both groups. And finally it was appa* ent in both'groups that : 

questions pertaining to Evaluative Thinking and Divergent Thinkir^ were least 



^^^^ 



17. >SimQn and Boyer, Op. cit , p.3-3- . 



prevalent on the average. V . ... 

Within, the 19 classes here, only 3 classes (all of them MAC OS; 

<■ . 

departed from the pattern described above 'in these three classes. The order 

of highest frequency to lowest frequency of statements or questions was: 

Class 1. X Routine; Cognitive Meinory; Svaluative/Divergent 
^ Thinking (tied); Convergent Thinking 

Class 2. Routine; Convergent Thinking; Evaluative Thinking; 

Cognitive Memory; Divergent Thinking ^ * 

Class 3, Routine; Cognitive Memory; Convergent/Divergent 
^ ' Thinkl!ig (tied); Evaluative Thinking ^ 

Even in these 3 classes Routinejand," with the one , exception, Cogni- 

tiye Memory statements and questions predominated. 

The'preeeding discussion carries with it the implication of a consistent, 

.more ol: less inevitable, pattern which one might expect .to find at any time in 

t^upper elementary social studies classes. It is necessary, however, tp keep 

the results in perspective. The results were obtained ftom £f random sample 

of tapes of one class session per class. It is impassible to say to what extent 

the results generalize over a larger number of observation periods, even for 

^ these 19 classes, . . ' ' . 

Teachers were asked, after the class was taped, to rate on a S-point 

scale how typical the class wak - One MA'COS and one non-MACOS rating was 

18. .This supports Youngers* findings that in MACOS and non-MACOS 
classes, convergent questiot^ are predominant among higher order 
cognitive categories. It does'^ot confirm his findings that higher 
order questions are more frequfent than Cognitive Memory ones. 
Youngers, John C. A Descriptivg^tudy of th^ Cognitfve Emphases_ 
^ Expressed in Man: A Course of Study ,. Doctoral Dissertation' The 

' " \ University of Rochester, 1972. 



was aot completed for the sample '.uiider consideration, aherwise, with 1 

« - « - 

indicating Very Typical and 5 being Not At AU Typical, ratings were: MACOS, 
Average 2; 25, SD 1. 30; ' non-MACOS", Average 1. 44, SD 0. 50., The dilference 
was 'Significant at the . 05 level (t = 2. 13"3). The MACOS teacher who gave 
the most extreme'rating (5) indicated that |hl8 was the firqt time the class 
had worked In smali'groups: Another indicated that current events did not 
usually domlnate.vas' they did on this occasion, and rated the typicality a 3* 
•It is interesting to note that these fwo MACOS teachers were classes 3 and 1 
respectively of the 3 divergent A--G patterns listed above. No non-MACOS 
teacher gave a rating of greater than 2. 

Teachers were also. asked io rate how tj^ical student behavior and 
attentiveness was during the class that was taped/ as well aj how typical 
student verbal participation was. Ratings were done using the saifte 5 point 

scale as above. H ere there was little difference between the groups; both ^ 

' J ^" ^ ^ . - ' 

groups rated the classes as quite typical: , 



I Group \ 

Typicality of: ^' MACOS -Non-MACOS 

r " / ' Mean . SD^ Mean SD 

Student Behavior, Attentiveness 1.50 .50 1.63 .99 , 
- ' Student Participation ^ 1-67 .47 1.44 . .68 

The person taping the class provided information Jbased o"n observa^ . 

tibns and ratings following the class. For example: "Was the discussion domi 

tiated mainly by or limited to a few students?" The report of observers was ^ 

typically "No" for the classes in this subsample (1 Yes for MACOS, 3 for 



J'-* ' , 

noQ-MAC06). The observer made-a ratingrba rt-^^oint scale of the extent 

\ * ■ h • » • 

to whichjstudents' ignored (l).or resp&rfded to (7,) 'ea^h'ojthers' statements. 

There were no differ^ces, on the a verage,\etween 'groups, but^substantial * 

1 u 

variation wnqjjg classes (MACpS: Meaix= 4. SO, SD = 1.73;'Non-MACOS: 
Mean.= 4.11, SD = 1. 37). Based on the same |slEjale, ratings were made of 
the extent to* which students gave few or many personal examples. Differences 



A- 



between groups were not significant, but again there Jas much variation among 
classes in both groups/ 

With respect to content, most MAC OS classes w^e involved with 
the salmon or herring gull units, one with Eskimo sumpier Ifte, and one with . V 

' current events and Africa;-^^ Content in thfe non-T^L-iCOS classes varied much • 

' ■' ' - \ • ' ■ 

more broadly: Au^ralla; newspaper writing; early civili.zatign; ancestors and . 

countries of origin of students; English manors; c.ontinents, oceans and WorW 
War II; physical characteristics of races, etc. 

According to a checklist compfetedby the data collector, activities ^ 
in the MAC OS classes included: predominantly (i. e. , Ttnost (glasses) guided dis- 
cussion and questions dnd answers; reading; a movie; small ;;r))up tasks and 
reports; art and role-play; map work; a student report, in fpie non-MACOS 



classes activities were: predominantly guided discussion- and 



questions 'and ans- 



wers; reading, role play, viewing^titres, map work, writing. . ^ 
In'sumi teachers on the whole^ratedTthe clashes faped and analyzed 
here as more typical than not,- MACOS teachers (2' in particular) less so than 



19. It should be remembered that many MACOS tteachws covered 'a variety 
of topics and lessons, despite their classification MACOS in' this study. 
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noQ-MAGOS ones. On {>e average, teachers in both groups-rated student 

*1 ■ . • 'ft 

b^avior, attentiveness and participation aS typical. On several variables, 
• . . . . ; 

according to the dlasiroopi observer's rating the group of classe.s had similar 
characteristics, although there wa^ substantial vaTiatiOR between classes wtlhin 

V .... • * • '- 

^the two main groups. -The predominant activities were similar in both groups, 

- " ■J' . ' . - ■ , 

with a variety of less frequently r^orced activities in each group. Content ' ^ ^ 

was different between groups, and between classes within groups, 

' - " - " 20 

\ -2. • Interviews with Students. November/Dec erob pr. 1974 

Group Interviews were conducted In all classes with a random sample 
of 4 students from each class during^'the same-day, as a rule, that the interview 
was conducted with the teache?. -Results of S-1 will be pr^sente^ in a form' 
similar to that used la T-i basically contrasting MACOS and'^non-MACOS 
classes or groups. Percentages In any one categoi?y of a table refer'to the /" 
number of different Classes in which one or more students made one or more . 
c omments pertaining..to (coded in) that category. Petcsn'tages will also be shown . 
for each grade level. The reader should note, however, that tests of significance 
of differences in percentages were^jtnade only for the total groups, not for 
different grade levels. " ^ * • . - . ' 

• The main purposes of S-1 were to obtain from students descriptions of 

What they^re ;3tudying, to explore students '"id eap about what value they 
' — •..».* ' '■ • ' ■* 

saw in studying" "social studies, to inquire about possible linkages they might 

• -' ■ . "X ' ' " ^ ' * ' ' ' 

make between what they diU in social studies and life outside school,- and to qsk . 

"about which activities, in spcial studies students liked most and,least. , 
'* 20.' S.-1 includes, -in most questions, a larger number of classes than T-1. N's 
range^from 85-91 classics. . ■ . 



/ 



a. What were students sfadying at the time of the first interview'withr 

' 9" 

them? . • r 

- <^ '<i , , 

Students were asked? ^ \ \ 

" What are some things you have been studying in social studies 
>• this year? ^^ 21 . ; , . 

Responses were classiHed in 10 categories: • . 

'1. Modern country(ies) or culture(s) including the U,S*. , and' / 
• Netsjlik Eskimos. Modern yas defined as^within the past • ^ 

ICO years. Thus, for'example/Wiorld War I would 6% ' • 
modern; the CJlvil War would not. \ - ' • 

2. Early American historV or culture(o); include%,pre-revo- - . 
lutioYiary period, any part of Korth Anioricafn continent; e'arly^. 
explorers of Ametrcav-With r^esp^t to American history, , 
extends through' C ivil War. - - . ^ V 

h3. Post renaissance European liiStory or persons (extends 

to mid-nineteenth century or the industrial revolution). '. « ' 

4. Middle ages. • ^ ' > ^ * * , 

^ - ' ^ ^ ^. 

Si.!^ Ancient history (Ancient Ron)e;-Gre6ce, Egypti early South 

American -history such as^lncas; Asjtecs, Mayans)' '( ' 

6. Prehistoric man.' . " . 

<t • . _ 

7. Map and glfobe skillS: or activities, geography 

8. Animals . . 

* - - , . .. 

9. Life cycles, life lines v ^ 

10. Other (e.g. culture and physical characteristics of races; . 
differences, etc.) • ^ * ' ^ . . 



Table V-7 provides percentages of classes coded in different categories'. 



, " " . '21, Interviews with students were used as one means of monitoring each 

^ class periodically to determine what was being studied, as seen" . 

^ ^ by. student^! In latqr interviews Students were also asked about acti- 

' " vities; that is, what activities they iid in learning about the subject 

. • . matter of the course?* 'Also, asking students at the bsgihning of each • 
interview what they had been studying, recently served as ?n ice-brenker 

* . since it was something to which students could respond readily. . 

',. • • V-35 
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"Table V-7 r _ 

Percentages of Classes With One oF;More-"R^;sponse* 
Coded in a Subject Category!/ 



Categories^ / 



Ave. # 
No. of Cat»s ^ 



V-7a f 


MACOS, Grade 5 

■St 


38 


19 










19 


81 


6 


19 


- 16 


1.8 . 


Non-MAGOS. 'Grade 5 


'50 


50 






10 




'30 


■ 10 


- 


10 


20 


1.6 




1 














/ 












V-7b 


MACOS, Grade 6 


SI- 


19 










1 

- 19 


75 


6 


13- 


16 


1.7 


Non-MAGOS Grade 6 


TS 




10 


^ 10 


15 


5 


20 






20 ^ 


21) 


1. 7° 






























V-7c 


MAG'OS, Non-Graded 


27 


■ 27 














27 


7 


15' 


1.9' 






13 


87 


, ■ ■• " <* 
Nori-MAG 0S> Non-Graded 


50 


50 






25 




25 








4 


1.5 






























V-Td 


AH MACOS Classes 


32** 


' 21 * 










17 


81* 


n 


13 


47 


1.7 


AtrNon-MACOSCtasses c" 




34 


5^ 


5 


14 


' 2 


25 


. 5* ' 




14 


44 


1,6 






•7 


























Weighted. Total of-all - 
Classes- 


46 


27 


2 


2, 




1 


21 


■44' 


■-V 


13 

4 


91 


1.7 



1, Alfpercentages rx>unded to the nearest whole number. ^ *:means significant difference at . 0056 level (see text) 

2. Category^si^nations (see text also) , 7 **Suggestive difference:. 02 > -p >.0056 (Only Table VrTdvtested) 

1. Modern countries/ cultures 5. Ancient history, 9, Xife cycles, lite lines * 

2; Early Americhan history, explorers 6. Prehistoric man / 10. Other . • \ . 

3. Post Renaissance Europe ^ 7.- Map an(^rglobe, geography 

" 4. Middle Ages. .'8. Animals 



It glves^percentages according to various sub groupings of MACOS and non-MACOS. 

classes. Sub-Table V-7d gives percentages for alLM^COS a;id nftarMACOS. 

" J 

■ - ' ■ r 77 

classes regardless of grade. ^ *^ -^V * 

.''^ ' 

Iri'Table V-7d, the obvious difference between the MACOS and non-MACjOS- 
groups is inCat^ory 8 (Animals), as would be expected from course content. 

■ ■ r • . ■ 

Evea there, it is interesting to note that the subject was mentioned in 2 nop-MACOS 

■\ ' ■ 

5th grade classes ^see Table V-79).. ^ ! 

There is a suggestive difference in Category 1 (Modern countries or 
cultures) in Table V-7. Many MACOS classes were, af the time?of the interview. 
Still on the Man and Animals part' of the curriculum, and^d not started the 
Netsilik part. Thus, one would expecJ: differences to be in the direction shown. 
Some MACOS teachers, however, were already supplementing MACOS with 
Other units or lessons that did fall in that category, and also in Category 2 
(Early American History). . Indeed, a perusal of other categories in V-7d 
indicates that some MACOS teachers , were supplem^enting MACCS in various ways, 
according to the descriptions by students of what they were studying. 

The way Table V-7 is constructed allows one to note where different 
grade levels seem to make different contributions to group totals in V-7. Ir 
Category 2 (Early American Hjstory, explorers), for example, it appears that 

bn-MACOS 5th grade classes (V-7a) compared to the non-MACOS 6th grade 
'classes (V-7b) contributed predominantly to the non-MACOS totals (V-7d) for that 
category. In the same way, the non-MACOS 6th grade classes (V-7b) were the 
predominant contributors to the nonrMACOS totals in Category 1 (Modern countries 




and cultures). • \> 

In the interest of examining trends, it is appropriate to look ahead 

to see how. If at ^11, the pattern* of subjects mentioned by students shifted 

during the year. Essentially thessame question about what was being studied ip 

social studies was repeated with students in February/March (S-2) and April/May 

. »'* « • ^ 

(S-S). ^ Responses were coded in the same categories each time. Table V-8 

shows the resulting patterns.. " ^ 

Table V-8 ' • 



Percentages of Glasses with One or 
More Responses Coded in a Subject 
.Category by MACOS and Non-MACOS 
and Time of Year 

Categories 
1 2 3 4 5 -"S" 7:- 8 



Group and Time 

^ MAC OS 

S-1, Nov. /Dec. 
Sr2, Feb/Mar 
S-3, Apr/May 

Non-AcOS - 

S-1, Noy/Dec . 
'"€-2, :Erf3/Mar 
S-3, Apr/May 



32% 

60 

73 



61 
65 
6G 



21?^ 
4 
11 



34 
35 
32 



,5 
8 
4 



14 
10 
10 



17% 
6 
2 



25 
20 
8 



60 
23 



#of 
10 Classes 



Ave. # ■ 
Categories 
Per Clasa 



11% 



13% 

17 

16 



14 

24 

.20 



.47 
48 
56 



44 
49 
50 



1.7 
1.8 
1.3 



1.6 
1.7 
1.5 



1. "Modern countries, culturfes 

2. Early American history; explorers 

3. Post Renaissance Europe 

4. Middle Ages 

5. Ancient history • 



9. 
10. 



6. Prehistoric man 
1. Map and globe, geography 
8. Animals 

Life cycles, life lines^> 
Other . Jjl- • 

22. Note: In these observations significance tests weremot applied. 

23. In S-2, students were askqd to describe what they had been studying since 

• . the last vi^it; in S-3r^ince Easter. Thus, thqjhree time periods delineate 
* three separate blocks of time, as best students could differentiate them. 



. The'^non-MACOS.pattern was quite stable, except for Category 7 '(Map and 
globe work, geography) which dropped by the end of the year. * ' { 

^ MAC OS classes, on the other hand, showed expected shlfts'from Cat^ory 8 

\» 

(Animals), to Category 1 (Modern countries, cultures; here typically, though 

not always, the Netsilik Eskimos). There was an interesting shift over time in 

ategory 2 (Early American history). By the end of the school year, (1974-75) 

some MACOS teachers became increasingly concerned about the approaching 

Bicentennial, and supplements historical units. A shift of content occurred 

with some of the MACOS classes in Category 1, in which teachers gave lessons 

in, for example, American government. ^ • 

'fhe reader should not infer from Table V-8 that -the content of non- 

"MAC OS classes necessarily stayed the same throughout the year, All.the table 

shows is thatihe relative frequency of different. types of content remained stable, 

for the most' part. - 

b. Activities that were Liked and Disliked in studying Social Studies 

' Students were asked: ^ < ^ ' - ^ ,7 

♦ " .Of all the things ypu do in social studies, jvhat do you likg 
^ to do the best? ^\^lat do you not like to do in social studies? " ^ 

' « Results- are given in. Tables Vr9 and V-10'. . 

The reader should recall that these were interviews with small groups . 

■ ' •■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ \ ' \ 

of students. Otl occasion there was lack of unanimity within groups .about preference? 
as one would expect. 



Th^ categories employed for coding both questions were:^ 
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1. Doing reports (oral, written, on or from a book, listening 
' to reports, writing, researching) 

, :* " • - \. 

2. Reading- (silently, orally, with the teacher, alone, with the class) 

3. Group work (discussions, field trips, games, sharing feelings, 

reading with small group) 

4. Assignments (dittoes, tests, homework, answering questions 

in bo6k or from the blackboard, making or coloring maps, 
extra credit work, librs^ry work, worksheets, data cards, notes) 

5. Projects (animal, drawing, building things, art projects, drama 

role playing) 

6. Audio visual activities (viewing slides, filmstrips, films, bulletin 
^boards, records, using maps^ as part of a project) 

7. Other (student elections, e.g.) 

8. Nothing that groi^> collectively like, or disliked 

-None of the MAC OS vs. non-MACOS differences In a particular category 
in Tables V-9d and V-lOd was significant or, even suggestive, as those terms 
have been used. \ , . - . 

There are nevertheless^ some points of interest In the two tables. They' 
■ i- * ' 

do give a relative profile of prevalence of preferences, of likes and dislikes 

with respect to various types of activities. Clearly, audio-visual activities, ranked 

lilgh in preference in both majongroups, although it is surprising that 40% of 

the MACOS classes macle no mention of it (Table V-9d, Category 6).. There were 

two classes in the^ACOS group that mentioned not liking some aspect o^ the 

24. Note: One reason any given class in either group may not have mentioned 
. an J ctivity- is that ^e class had not done it at the time of the interview. 
Another reason is thatjhe students interviewed may not have con- 
sidered a particular activity as especially desirable or undesirabln 
and therefore did not mention it, even if they had been doing it and 
remembered it. • 



; ^ Table V-9 ^ 

Percentages of Classes With One or More Response 
of an Activity Liked Coded in the Designated Activ!^' Category!/ 



Sub- 



categories'^/ 



Ave. #. 
No. of Cat's 



V-9a 


MAGOS Grade' 5 


27 


33 


47 


27 


33' 


73 


V 


- 15 


2.6. 


Non-MACOS. Grades 


26 


32 


*37 


58 


37 


37 


J 


19 


2.3 
























V-9b 


MAC OS, Grade 6 


7 


13 


40 


'20 


t>7 


CO 


rj 

7 


■ 15 

15 ■■ 


dr. Z 


Non-MACOS, Grade 6 


35 


35 


40 


40 


45 


fe 

■ 60 


10 


20 


2; 7 
























V-9c 


MAC OS, Noh-Graded 


31 


31 


'31 


31 


54 


54 




13 ' 


n Q 


Noh'-MACCS, Non-Graded 




50 


50 


'50- 


50 


50 




-4 


■2.5 . 
























■v-9d- 


All MAC OS Classes 


21 


• r 

26 


40 . 


26. 


58 


60 


2 


43 


2.4- 


All Non-MACOS Classes 


28 


35 


• 40 


^ 49 


42 


49 


5 


. -43-— 


' 2,5 


















t 








Weighted Total of all- 
Classes 


24 ' 


30 


40 


37 


' 50 


55 


3 


86 


"2.4- 



!• All percentages rounded to the nearest v/hole number » 
2* Category designations (see text also) 

1* Doing reports 5. Projects 

" : 2. Reading * 6. Audio-visual activities 

3» Group work '7/ Other 

" Assignments ' ' . \: - \ ' 

ERLC : ; ' . • 47.' ' 



Sub^ 



- Table V-10 
Percentages of Classes With One or More Response 
• of an Activity Disliked Coded in the Designated Activity Category!/ 

Categories' ^ . 
3 •■4- ^-5- 



Ave.- 
/' No. of Cat's! 



2 



.6 



V-^lOa 


• MAC OS,. Grade 5 « 


27 


60 


. 27 


• 53. 


7 


13 






' 15 


1.9 


Non-IvIACOS, Grades 


16 


42 


C 


• 68- 






16, 


11 


19 


• 1.5 


























V-lOb 


MAC OS. Grade 6 


33 


.60 


20 


53 


• 


'13 


- • 


7 


15 . 


1.9 


Non-MACOS, Grade 6 


40 


45 


-15 


65 




10 


10 




20 


1.9 


























V-lOc . 


* 

MAC OS-, Non-tGraded \ 


46 


31 


15 


15 


■ 23 




15 


31 


13 


1. 8 


'Non-MAC OS,. Non-Graded 


25 


50 




50 






«> 


25 


■ 4- 


Jl.S 


























V-lOd 


All'MAC OS Classes 


.35 


51 


21 


42 


9 


* 

? 


5 


12 


43 


1.8 


All Non-MACOS Classes 


28 


44 


7 


. 65 




5 


12o 


7 


43 


1.7 




























' Weighted Total of all 
Classes ■ 


31 


48 


14 


53 


5 


7 


8. 


9 


" 86 


1.7 



2. Category designations (see text also) 

.1. 'n^ *jg reports ' 4. Assignments 

. 2. Reading v ' 5. Projects 

.3. ''Grbup work . . . . 6* ^'AudioVvisual activities 



•7. Other 
8;, >3bthing that group coUectiveFy 
disliked. - 



audio-visual part .of the program '(Table V-lOd); these two classes had not pre- " 
, viously mentioned liking It. Thus, a total of 28 out of 43-MACOS classes or 65%, 
metitloaed audio-visual activity either positively or negatively, while" 35%''made 
no mention at alL Either the four students interview^ injhose classes had not 

' yet seen f^lms, used filmstrlps, or Heard i:ecords, etc., or did not consider", , 

* 

them as especially liked or disliked. ^ - - 

Note in Tables V-Sa and c, that witK respect to Category^ (liked audio- 
visual activities), it was predominantly MACOS 5th graders who contributed to the 
' total, compared to 6th graders. The opposite was the case in the non-MACOS 

. group* See also Figure V-6 (V-180-V-187). 

' ^ ** , ' *< * > I * 

t ' ' ' , " . ' * 

• / ^ , * 

:C Value to Students of Studying Social Studies 

In order to explore the question of wfiat siudents^in the two main groups 

. saw as the value of what they were studying, a set for the utility of learning 

(either immediately or at some future time) was 'established in a sequence of 

statements and questions by the^interviewer wjiich went like this: 

Everybody knows .why we study math ilrschool — so that 
you know how to count money. Jell tiwie, pay bills, measure 
things, and so on* ' • - : "^^ ^ * , ' ' 

"Why do you think you learn to read in school? (If no 
answer, say: to be able to read books, follow directions, 
read^inst ructions on how to do or make tjiirfgs, read-things 
' on Tt^, and -so on)~/a practice question/ 
^" \vhy do you think you study social studies in school? '' 
If no. answer, ask: ' do .you think that what you learn* in 
social stiidles might be important Xo^you stjmetime? Jf no, 
why not? if^es, how do you think^it might be important \ 
to you? If answ^rx|s to learn about history or people, etc. , * 
ask: how do^you thihk^hat may be important to you?" 




- ■ ^ Rflflponses to the Question of " why study social studies" w"ere coded .In. 

" four categories:^" 

^ . .1. School needs and requirements (knowledge and skills, immediate; 

/ • . long range) , * 

" ' • , . o / 

2. Long range applications with a personal advantage or utility 

(e.g,^ so that if you visit a country, you'll, know about it; 
^' • to be able to inform our "children about things when we're ^ 

/ grown up) / . ^ • " ' . 

, " * . .' . , « . ^ ^ . 

3. General personal cojisumption (appreciation; to know about 

; • our country, or other countries, or other people, or hist&ry, 

etc,.,' with no particular advantage cited) Ij: . * 

4. Other • ^ . \. - ' 
Besults are shown in Table V-H. The predominant reasons given had 

V V-'t' to do with longer range possibilities other than school related reasons; "MAG OS 
• - groups were more likelrtd merition the former than non-MACQS groups.. ■ ^ , 

The overall impression/ gained during the interviews," and reinforced 
^ iji subsequent review of tra^nscripts, was that this was a difficult question for 

• students. It was clear that, if the issue -fffrelevaoce of social studies to their 

• * • / . 

^ ' . . 0 

/ ' ' tlfe had been discussed at ail, it seemed. to havchac? Tttle effect in students^ 

• • • ' ■ ■ «- 

ability to articulate reasons. - - " . / . 

Illustrative rcspopses are given in Figure V-7,* Here are two, examples 
' - . from classes, .not included in Fi^re V-7, which illustrate how students often 
had to.grope for a rationale. "P' stands for- interviewer; ''S** stands for 

' 25 . tJonyentional social studies classifications ^co^ld have been^used such 
. ' ' as 'knowledge and understanding (e.g. la know, to tell my children, 

/ ; ' , etc.); skills (e.g. to be able to do something for some reason); and 
appreciation (e.g. " m interested and -urious to find out how other 
^ _ • . people live, etc.). However, knowledge and skills are included in 

, Category 1 as- well as in Category 2. Catx3gory 3 is appreciation. ' 
Jime reference and area of application of knowledge and skills was 
' , " • ^ of interest to the project,-* thus the classification as defined above. 

*See pages y-188-V-19G.' 

• ... V-44 \ " 
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. Table V-11 

Percentages of Classes With One Dr More Responses , 
Coded in a Reason for Studying Social Studies Category- 



\ 



auD- ' ' uacegories^-' 

Table Group/Grade ' '1 '2 3 * 4 


No. of Cat's 
classes per c 


« 

V-lla 


MAC OS, Grades 


38 ■ 

- 


94 . 


V 

100- 


• 


16 


2.3 




Non-MACOS, Grade 5 , 


5" 


90 


100 . 




20 


1.9 


.1 




• 




• 






V-l'lb • 


MAC OS. Grade 6 


20 * 


8,7 


, 93 




.15. • 


2.0 - 


NoqtMACOd, Graded 


15 


,•95 


90 


•> 


20 


2.0 










> 




t 




y-iic 

\ ' 


MAC OS, Non-Graded 


40 


80 


93 




15 


2.1' 

• 


Non-MACOS, 'Non-Graded 




7S 


75 




t 

■ -4 


1.5 




















All MACCS Classes 

* 


33* 


- 87 


96 


. 2 


46 


2.2 


V AH Non-MACOS Classes 


9* 


91 ' 


■ 93 






1.9 




■^r '—^ ^ 
















.W^ight^d Total of all 
Classes 


21 


89 . 

^ — 


94 • 


1 


^90.-^ 





1. All percentagje^ rtJunded^to the nearest whole number. 
2;^Category designations .(see text also) 
1* Schoorneeas ^d requirements 

2. ' ApplicatiomsN^ith a personal advantage 

3. - General personal knowledge ^ ^ 

.Other 



♦means significant difference 
at the . 017 level, (Only Table 
^V-lld was tested). 



1) A non-MACOS class 

L Why do Vou think yoif study social studies In school? 
. . S. So we can learn about the world and the people In it. 

1/ Do you think that might }De important sometime? 

V 

S. Yeah. \.- ^ - " ^ 



L 'When could that be important; 




Well, it-^might just be interesting to know, and also ma^be. 
if yoii go on a vacation then you'll know how to act towards 
these people and what their religion i9--to understand them. 

Mmhm. Sure (acknowledges another.s^tudent). 

S^' If yl>u're like i- social ^cienbe guy and stuff. » \ 

I. Well," who's social science. . . . , ' 

S." Well, that'^ hart! to say. . / ^ - 

I. You can ^ay it out loud. ^ 

S. Anthropologist. / 

I." Yeah,^ like an anthropologist. 

S. Yeah, and if you^re somebody who has to study aBout 
• people tind stuff, havr tQ go around to .places. 



' I. Mmhm. Then studying social studies" might be important 

* to you^ when do you think it might be importapt^ 

S. Whent^iiou get older you'll -be an airplane^ilot or something, 
jou*ll hayq to know what places and wHere to go. 



I. Sure. How about you, 



? Can you think a reason 

why you might study social studies in school?' f . 



26. Again the two exiimples were picked at random, not on any basis of presumed 
quality or interesting coatent, etc. t »\ ' 
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S. Lfike we^ve been kind of studyinjEyjbout feelings and 
Siteiff like that, and if you don't know anything-, and 
' • you didn't think everything went your way,^ it would 
cause you trouble and stuff;* 



!• *>Mmhm. 'Would that be important to you sometime rhaybe 
to know that? . , ' / i 

' S. Yeah. . • 

1 " ' . • - " 

^"^ 'I* When could it be important? ' 

. . S.- Well, if you didn't understand other pecples| feelings like 
when^ou're (pause) just any day. ,r \ ^ 

'2) A MAC 06 class ■ 

' ■ • • 1 ■ ■ ' ' ■ 
I. .Now let me asft 3jpu, why do you study social studies in school 



S. To find out what people did for eur country and what kind 
of life they lived and if sonie of the thingfit^ they did affect 
what we do rtow. " ' 

/ ■ 
/ * 

If some of the^ings that thex did'a^ffect what we do now. 
.That's a very-Interesting idea,; How do you think that— ' 
why j3o Vourlhinlc ^Hat might be^important to you. 2Y 

S. So then we can find out if,, like, they used candles instead 
\ ^ of lights and we use lights instead of candles — sometimes 

«- ' I.. Yeah, 'unless the electricity goes out... . 

S. You can study about other placfes and things like that, 
like other / parts of the^ world, how their customs 
• . \^ ♦ are different from ours and things, like that. / 



L Againr let me keep the focus on why , you think ^at might be 
• ' - J. of,use or-^importance to you. , ^ 

S. Because' if you go— like you have^to learn other languages 
and things like that, cause if you go to other places you'd 
like to. know about tjieir countries and things like that. 



2f . ' Here there is a variation of ^the probing, but the coders, at least 
did not believe it changed the intent of the question. 



I.* You were going to add something ({^Idresses apSthef student)? 

■ '- • • 

* . * .... * • 

S. You leva 'More about your country that way, so you know 
what happened b.efore in.your cdUntry. *^ 

L Wxy might that be important to you^^Sometlme? 

S. I don't know. \ 

L But It^srgood to know, right? ' ^ 

* S. Yeah* ... 

L . , ; , , do you have anythitg to contributp to that? 
'(No)'» Ok. '(Goes onto next question.) 



• o. 



The predominant rationale for studying social studies given by students 
■ !'■,.• 
was put in terms of appreciation of other people, places; things. Such statements 

- ' ' - • • . ' ' I 

were put in terms of. "it's interesting", "it's fun".. "I like tafind out about," etc. 

The student in the first illustration above responded to the question, '^when could. 

that be important?" with: "Well it might just be interesting to know. ! ." and then, ^ 

went on to consider possible practical application. " " • ' 

' , Overall, both in MAC OS and non-KlACOS groups, students often seemed 

to struggle with the question of relevance or^Uility,' at l^ast in the way it was. 
' posed^td them. Some; of course, did not seem pazzled-by tlvj^questiorf and readily 

^28 ' - " . ■ 

brought forth suggest loi^ . • 

2S. It. is in/ei^est-lng to contemplate the difference in results (and the inter- 
pretation of them) which- "might have been gotten by using a. paper • . 

• and pencil checklist technique. Some researchers eschew interviews, 
especially open-response ones of the sort used in 'his study, for a 
variety'of reasons both v^Iid and practical.^ '■^Vhile never under,esti- . , 
mating the value (and ingenuity) of paper ?tnd pencil instr-uments as 
vehicle? for measuring specified (or unspecified) variablef, it \vag felt 
■ ' that this project would not -have gained the level of undcrstflnding of 
■ factors affecting instruction and its" outcomes without direct, face to 
face.access both to .students and teachers. 



^<J. Connections of Social Studfes With'LiCe Outside School 

^7h€ issue of relevance was pursued in anbther series of questions 

following immediately on the above in.S-l» The following questions were 

asked next, one.by one: 



/ 1 



^ 1. " Do you eyier^jfcalk about social studtes'^butside school? 
O^'hat do you talk about?. Whom do you talk with?) 



\ 



2. "Do you. ever sed anything on television that reminds you 

J 7 of social studies? ^(tVhaf; is^it? ) | - ^ ^ 

3. "Do ypu ever hearj^teople talking about anything which reminds 
^ you of social studies? '{\^Tiat is it or what are those things?) 

* " 4» " Do you ever do anything outside of school on your own or 
with frictids because of whatyou haveTearned or studied 
in social studies? " (If no response: "Does that question ^ 
make sense?" If yes, stop. If no: "WeiCfor example, 
have you ever gone to a museum to see^something you studied 
in social studies; or have you ever gone to 'visit a store or 

^ — ^^a:^acFory oT^a J^ankblBcauseyou wanted to k about them 
from socfal^stiidies; or have you ever stgrt^tJ^ project in, 
-/ - your neighborhood aboul'tvvhat yoti studied ittysocial studies?")' 



j_ 



Each questiopLis treated here in orden ,Jfor the question, "Do 
you ever talk about sociai studies outside school? ", responses were codfed into 
the two partws: (1) " Whorrf do you talk with ?^* ai*d''(2) *^ What do you talk about? '^ 

The^first pgrf.us^dthe following categories: . 
' l):, %^om. da you talk with ?" 

\ 1.. Earerits « - 

' '\ ' , ' . 

2. Siblings, ' ' ^ ' 

3. Relatives ' • ' 

4. Friends . ^ 

5. Nq'one (This cat^ory |iterally means th^t all students in 

the group indicated tl\ey,clid not talk to anyone outside 
school about social studies. 

' • I ' \. / 
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6. Other (e^g. neighbors; linyond who would listen) 

Percentages of classes-mentioning any person in these categories *one 

or more times aiie shown In. Table V-12. 

- - Table V-12 

, . Percentages of Classe^^entioning a Category 
of Communication One or More Tfmes 

I ' ' ^ 

Category , 



Parents' i Siblings Relatives Friends No One Other 

MAC OS 66% / 32% - 9% 48% 14% 9% 

Non-MACOS 66 / 23 7 32 ^ . 11 2 

"Total 66 -/ 27' ' 8 . 40 13 5 



It was clear that parents, friends, and siblings in that order, were the 
major communicants of these 10-12 year olds outside school about what they were 

/ '^^ ■ • 

studying in social studies. /The fact that no student in 34% of both groups mentioned 



parenfs w a sTn t e r es 1 1 ng . 



,j 2) Whfiit do students talK about ? 
. ' Four categories'were used^ ! 

ij What we're studying in school; facts, information, genera- 
lization, knowledge, etc. ' ' 

^ 2/^ Issues, debates, arguments over values, opinions^ 

3. Skills,' how to do thiriiRs, fG:^. make a map,I'help''Dad plot 
route for vacation,.^etc. ) 

A, Other (includes report cards, bad-g^-ades; tests, homework, 
nothing, etc.) . ' 

■ • \ / ■ ' * • " ■ ' ^ \ .'■ 

As would b^^ expe^'ted responses fell principally into the first two cate^'ies 
as shown in Table vjia. / 

■ !\/ - ■ ■ 
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Table V-13 



i 



Percentages of Classes Mentioning a Subject 
Discussed t)ne or More Times Outside School 



MAC 



O^ 



Categories . 



' 29 

1 2 3_' 4 N 

89% 58% 6% - -36' 

37 3 8 38 



Non-MA[COS 82 
.Total '85 47 4 ^4' 74 . ^■ 

The point of Table V-13 is that when both MACOS and non-MACOS 

students talked with others outside of school about their social studies, they 

nearly always mehtioned the content that they were learning rather than skills 

or what they were learning how to do. " , 

* ' ( 

The question was posed, ' "Oo you ever see anything on television that 



"reminds you of social studies? " Here there were some interesting (and in one 

case'predictable) differences between MACOS and non-MACOS groups. 

Responses were coded in 4 categories: ' ^ ^ - * 

,1. News, cur^'ent events, programs related to elections, politics, 
documehtaries or programs on sociaMssues, etc. 

2. Historical dramas, documentaries, dramas or documentaries 
or. commercials on countries, j^laces, customs, cultures, 
peoples. 



29. The reduced numbers of groups in this table.^comparcd to Tabl^e 

V-12 is the result, with two exceptions, of the tact that 6 MACOS" ' 
and 6 non-MACOS group*? uniformly said they nev^r talked with 
anyohe outside school about social studies. There\ere also 2 
MACOS groups in which the^-e was no agreement^ among^hc coders 
about what students said they talked about. Examination of the 
transcripts shows, the statements to be very ambiguous, and^e 
interviewer failed in each case to get them cilarified. Thercfo^c^ 
the number of MACOS groups in Table V-13 is 2 less than it should. ^ 
have been. » 
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57. 



3/ Animal Programs 

4. Other (Quiz shows, Big Blue Marble, etc. V 
Results are shown Ih.Table ^ , _ 

' Table V-14 ^ . 

* « 

'• Percentages of Classes With One or More Responses 

Cbded in a Televisiort'Progtam.Category *' . ' 

' " . ' Categories \ /^ve. # Cat's 

1 2^ 3 4 No. Glasses per Glass . ' 
MACOS 22 "47 * 84* /4 45 \ A.6 

Non-MAGOS 48 77* 25* 11 44- * 1.6 ■ 

' Total 35 62 55 8 89 1. 6 

~ A 11 percentages rounded ^to the nearest whole aumber *means significant 
Category designations (see text also) ^ difference, p<.0167 

' !♦ Newsi current events, current issues * 
Historical or cultural dramas, documentaries 

3- Animal prbgrams - . 

<= 4. Other ^: 

^ _ _____ - - ^ 

Clearly from Table V-hT non-MACOS students were^more likely to ^ 
mention dramas, documentaries or commercials about peoples or countries . 
or places (Cat^egory 2) than were MACOS students. MACOS students were more " 
likely to mention nnimal shows (\Vild Kingdom, Jacques Cousteau, etcO than non- 
MACOS students (Category 3).^° The curriculum seemed to impact on 
TV Viewing associations. . . . ' _ * 

{ ' a - 

As a final point about linkage of social studies with television viewing 
in the minds of students, it was interesting.to note that this was the only question 
in this series about linkages in whi'ch no group failed to come up with one or 
more positive responses. 

30., Most MACOS students at the time.were well versed in salmon, herring 
gulls and in some classes, baboons* 
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Responses to the question of whether students . • ever hear people 
talTcing outside school about anything which reminds you of social studies ," were 
coded in 4 categories: ^ • « 

1. news, current events, elections, politics, social issues, etc. 

2. history, historical figures, countries, places, customs 
peoples, cultures' 

^3. animals ' * , ' 

4. other ' ^ " ' 

. It was first noted that 22% of the MACCfe groups for which there wer6 

I ^ ^ ■ 

data and 20% of the non-MAGOS groups, could not come up with any positive 

response. Results for the remainder of the groups are shown in Table V-15. 

Table V-15 a , 

Percentages of Classes.With One or More Responses 
in a Category of Subjects Students Said they Heard 

Talked About Outside School, ' ... 

Category ' 

■ ' ' JL 1. -1 1. "N 

MAC OS 34% 29%* 46%* 9% • 35 . 

Non-MACOS 21 62* 0* -26 34 ' 

, . 'Total 28 45 23 17 69 

^significant difference p^. 0167 

The overwhelming difference between. groups in this table again reflects 

curriculum (Category 2, History, countries, etc. ; Category 3, Animals). The, 

MAC OS students, of course, would be far more likely to give examples related 

to anim-ils than the non-MACOS students at that time:. Non-MACOS students. also 

k 

tended to give more examples related to their various Social studies classes. 
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Both groups were about equally likely to mention current eyentis topics 
(Category 1) . 



For the final question of the series, " Do you ever do anything outside 
of school on your .own or with friends because of what you have learned or studied 
in social studies? ^ 93% of tKe MAC OS groups '^and 95% of the tion-MAC OS groups 
gave positive answers. ' , . , 

The response categories used were:- 

^1. Seeking further information (e.g. reading,, looking at exhibits 
in museums, going to see som ething to l earri more about it, 
. etc.) . . J ' 



2. Doing something that draws on knowledge or skills, related • 
to social studies this year. 

3. Attempting to stimulate others (family, friends, community, 

neighborhood, etc. ,) to do something based pn or related 
to .what had been learned or studied in social studies. 

4. Doing or seeing things initiated by other people (family, 
trip, scouts, etc. ) ' " . 

5- aher ' ' ■ " • • 

' t , _ 

. *• I - 

Table V-1^ shows- results of thefee codings. , 

' Table V-16 

Percentages of Classes With One or More Responses 
rn an Outside Activity Category 

,. . ; ■ ' : 

C ategory 

i 2 ■ 3-^ 4 ■ 5 N 

MAC OS ' . 'a3% .56% .0% 49% 8% 39 

Non-MACOS 40 49 3 43 . 10 40 

• ,. Total 37 52 1 46 . 9 79 

What is of interest in Table y-16 is the relatively high prevalence of 

examples in all the main categories except for Category 3 (trying to stimulate 

action-m others). 
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Two other questions were asked in S-1: ^ 



tt if-you had-the-chance to do sOt would you like to visit other 
countries in the world? " (If yes, which ones and why?)^ 

/ " ' 2* " If you did'vlsit.them. or those countHeSt or the people ia 

: them, what would you want to find out about them ?" (If no 
why not?) . ' - . 

The question may have been premature. In both major groups 5th and 

6th grade students confused- states and cities of the Uaited States with other countries. 

Otherwise, with the exception of a few sophisticated statements (I'd rgally liketp 

- ^^^^ ... ■ -' , 

know how people survive it^such a cold place (Antarctica)," most students. If they 

*were to visit other countries,said they were interested in the housing, foods, 

dances, transportationTliow they llve,~etc. - . • 

3* Inter vLev^s.^with Teache rs. February /March 19'75(T-2) 

The purposes of T-2 were: ' • V - ^ 

♦ « « ■ 

.to determine how teachers assessed the progress of their 
program to date; - • ' * ; 

' ' ■ .to ascertain what improvement? they would suggest ' 

\. - , '?.- , % ' 
.to obtain information about some similarities between the 

goals of the students' social studies prograni,and other courses ^ , 

or programs 'during the day; 

- / , to explain who or what- teachers perceived as having had the 
i greatest^influence on their ideas abput what social studies is 

and how to teach it; ^ ' ' / 

• ' * 

.to determine .whether teachers were giving or receiving. in-service 
' training' related to social studies during the current year; 



6 

.to inquire about the nature'of outstandingly successful teaching 
experiences teachers had had. o - ' 



Owing to the press of time and resources, Tr2 was coded by one coder, 



not three. Some of the questions pdsed started with a Yes-No response, with 
•further follow-up-questions dependent upon which respohse was given. Therefore, 

— • ' ■ ' ' ■ ' /A . 

T-2 results will be treated more impressionistlcairynhairthe-othei-int^rviews. 

a. Assessment of programs to date ^ V , ■ 

"At this point in the year, what do you'thinkW the social studies, .. 
. . ' curriculum in the class we are studying? " ' \ 

"Do you think there are ways in which the curViculum could be 
improved ? (If "Yes^' how?)"> 



The majority of teachers in both ^roups^(7p% MAC OS, 53% Non-MACOS, 

3 ■ 

' , ' ■ - - • t , 

out of 98 teachers who made judgmental comments) appeared^very pleased with 
•their program.s. '("I think it's doing great," "the children are really enjoying it,; 
etc.*). Teachers in both groups jilso expressed some concern or reservation (m, 
some cases sbrongly, in other ^jases very moderately) about the program. A 
number of teachers in both groups feU they'were behind where they had hoped 

S - . ^ 1 ' 

to be, ^Reasons for this varied. In both groups a few teachers mentioned the 

: \ - 

lack of adequate time for social stud'ies. MAC-OS teachers appealed a little 



more likely than non-MACOS ones to cite problems wi^h group discussions or / 
with group processes, or with getting adequate student involvement in group 
processes. Several MAC OS teachers commented that the Man and ^Animals Unit 
'was- too long; there were consequent problems in maintaining interest.*' Tw/of^ 



r-the MAC'OS-teachers dropped the course ("the students got bored;" Wt wasn't 

' >> -• ■■■ ' . ' "< ^ ' '' 

catching on")*. Severaj MAC OS teachers feit the course did not provi^de suffi- ■ 

cient opportunity for students-to develop basic study skills, or map oygeography 



Non-MACOS teachers were more likely to meiatioQ lack of^resources 
or materials as a problem, although problems with broken or unavailable 



films had caused more than one MACOS teacher to re-organize lesson plans. 



The difficulty level of materials, along,;vith reading problems, were mentioned 
a:few times by teachers, in both groups. , . ' ' ^ 

Thelnajority of teachers in both groups saidjhat they^felt the curri- 



culum or the way it was being implemented, could pe improved. Suggestions 
made appeared to be largely related to the various problems described above. . 
b. Interconnections with other programs 

Teachers were asked a series of brariching questions about the attitude, 
skill and content goals of their programs that might be reinforced or supported 
in Other 'subject areas or programs. • ^ . . 

The basic sequence, following an introductory statement, went like this: 

*^ Is a goal of your social studies program to develop in your 
students attitudes and behaviors toward other people ? Yes, No?^' 

"-If yes': ^ / 

a * ^ , • 

" ' * ! > 

1. ''What are the attitudes and behaviors you hope to encourage?" 

2. »'Are your students involved in any other coijr.ses, programs 

. or activities in school this year that may be reinforcing these 



^ame attitudes or behaviors?'' 



If yes: 



3. "What are these programs? , 

4. Are there any othei3 that you know ol?" 
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If no: 



' - i r. "What are those programs? What attitudes and behaviors do 

* - - they seek to develop? , ^ ' , 



2. Are there any others that you know of?" 



■ / 

The same branching Sequence was Ihfen usetj for the goals of developing 

qHPaUoning . criticVlthinkingor resea rch skills. The final question asVed was: 

" " Are your students- involved-ln-any other cour seSi programs 
or activities that cover some of the same c.onc epts. knowledge 
and other content that you are teaching in your so6lal studies 
class? \Miat a?e they? mat are;the similarities (In concepts, 
.Ijnowledge, and other coptent)?" * ' 

T .From Table y-17 /it is apparent that th^ great majority of MiJiCOS 
and non-MACOS teachers believed one or more parts of .the rest of the school 
program were related to the iime attitudes and skills with which they were 
concerned. Nearly half the teaphers believed one or more other parts of the ' 
school ^gram dealt with similar concepts, knowledge or other content. 

With respect to content, the degree of -overlap desci*ibVd was highly 
variable and was often the least predisely described of the three areas. For 
example, a non-MACOS teacher might say he or she was teaching the American 
Revolution, find in a reading class the students read a story about Paul Revere. 
A MAC OS teacher might say that what was being done in language arts or 
reading fiad many parallels with MACOS since much of the literature dealt 
with human experiences. Some teachers in both groups would mention that 
cbncepts such as relationships were common to science and social , studies. 

Just about all teachers in both groups were very niuch concerned 
with the development of attitudes and behaviors as a goal of the social studies 
program. Many indicated that they viewed it as the qjCntral, overarching goal 
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Tabie V-17 - 



Common Goals of Social Studies and Other Programs 
-foiLMACOS and Non-MACOS Groups (Percentages of Teachers) 



V 



V-l7a. Are attitudes a goabof your social studies program? 

Yes No ■ ' N 

MAC OS , ■ 100% " 0 50 

- Non-MACOS ' 98 . ; 2 46 



f-nh. Are the se attitudes goals of other programs? 

__»s — SomewhaL 

MAC OS 
Non-MACOS 



No 



N 



84% . ' 8%- 
76 4 



.8% 
20 ■ 



V-17C. Are questioning, critical thinking or research skills a goal pf your socnajl 
studies program? ^ " . 

- Yes No N 

MACOS • 98% ' 2% 50 

Non-MACOS ■ 100 - . - 47 



\ 



y-17d. Are these skills goals of other programs? 

\ J, Ves ' Somewhat No 

MACOS , " ' 86% 4% 10% 

Non-MACOS 87 - 2.8 



46 



V-i7e* Po other programs cover the same concepts, knowledge or other content 
as your social studies program? 

: Yes ' ^ ' Somewhat * .No ~- N 

MACOS ' ' 45% ^ 2% . 53% 51 ^ 

\Non-MACOS '\ 47 G 47 47 

of social studies in general. What attitudes? What behaviors? ^While there were 
some variations, the predominant themes seemed to be that children^would come 
to respect themselves and their peer^g; that they would come to understand and be 
more tolerant of differences, between persons, cultures, countries; and would 

9* ' < 

become more sensitive to and concerned with their own needs and the needs of 

'J , ^ * O • " 

others- A recurrent theme in both groups was that children should know and 
appreciate the world they live in and their relationships to it- In reading the 96 



transcripts on which Table was based, there were uo apparent trends that 
seemed to distinguish MACOS and non-MACOS teachers, even in the way^rtfiey 
described what they meant; * ' . . 

Many teacTiers i n self contained classes Indicated that they tried to 
reinforce their attltudlnsl and behavioral goals in other subjects ;that they 
taught, and generally, through their continuing interaction with studerjts. In . 
-many^as.es t eachersjv ould mention, as other activities or programs reirr*^' ^ 
forcing the attitud'nal ank behavioral goals they des c r ibed ,^such' mib j ecfsHas* 
art, math, imd science, and programs such as Magic Circles, Inside-Out; 

^ * : ^ ' 

physical education, having student? work with younger students, etc. 
, What did teachers mean by questioni;lg, critical thinking and^research 

skills? Generally questioning meant questioning generalities; raising questions 
about how we know whether something read or said was true; questioning " 
whether there may be other explanations, and the like. Critical thinking 'skills 

, ^ : ] . ' ' . ^ - . 

ni^t such things as giving reasons, answering quejstions^or solving problems 
ret by*the teacher, responding to questions that had no final ans\yer, trying to 

' ; ! ^ ') ' 

. come to conclusions, and, more rarely stated, analyzing topics* Researdh 
— ' ^ . ' - ' ^ i * ' 

skills typically meant ^golng to the library, looking up something, arid writing * 

^ " ^ Vrr \. " < - ' 

a report. ^ . * \ ^ 

Oth^ courses, programs or activities listed by fea9hei:s iis reinforcing 

' ' / • - " ' \ 

the skills they described included reading, spelling, language arts, science and 

math. A number of teachers in both groups said they did little in the way of 

« ' '» ^ 
.research skills las defined *above) in their social studies class, but that those 



e 
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skills were picked up\iiVeading or language arts- The extent of overla{x or 

• « \ * ^ 

reinforcement describe^ varied fronl class to;classt or school to school in 



degree and emphasis. 



c. Ihflufence on- teachers 

— : — ' * 

The question Was asked: 



. .tt ^fhat pers on or ex periencelias had the greatest influence on ^ , 
your ideas about wha£ social studies is and how to teach it? " 



The results, are show^ in Table V-18. 



T^bleV-lS 



Majjr Sources of Influence Recalled by 
MAGOS and Non-MACOS Teachers 



1. Perspnal dr.general experience; 
* nb'particular source stands, put 

2. Professor(s) orcourse(s) in college 

or graduatie school 

'3. MAC OS summer institute, workshop 
or in-service training 

V 

. 4. Teaching the curriculum or program 
(MAC OS, Holt D.ata TBanlc, Taba» 'etc^ 

5. team members, coUeagups,* other, ' • 
person ;h the school system 



MAC OS (N=51> 

— wr^ ■ 



J 



10 



31 



Non-MACOS(N=50) 
"44% 



30 



12 



e! A high school teacher. 



Some teachers mentioned several sources. \\^en that -happened, only 
the first' one^mentloned was tallied. Thus the results are abased on only one / 
primary response pe,r teacher, ^ ^ , 

Nearly a third of the MACOS teachers as can be seen in Table V-18 
mentioned MACOS training as having had the most influence on their ideas about 



social studies, and how to teach it; 



^ Many teachers said tl^^t no one person or 



experience stood but in memory, hat their^ ideas were shajjfed by their interests 



and/ or experiences (4n and out of 



taneously mentioned the professional journals. When teachers mentioned tliiiigs 



they-had repy, Jhey_Ayere lUceix to 
(e.g*, Glassor's Schools Without 



teaching) over the years. No teacher spon- 



give as examples various books 'or authors 



Failure ) or various* srocial studies texts or series. 



"-Teachers in both ^oups.who identified a (Jarticular -source, rather. 
than pimply their cumulative experience, were likely to indicate that the influence 



was In the direction of more open 

tionships t}ian with facts and drfte 

* * • . *« 

mentionerl, the described change 



interesting to^tucfents, getting sibjects to conie alive, dnd getting stu 



^the relevance of what they Were 
around them. 



d. Were teaohfcrs reci 



less; more concern with concepts and reln- 

In both groups, regardless of -sources 

was often linked with ways of making subjects '* 

\ ' : • 
tudents to see 



earning abput to themselves, and to the world 
vfng.or giving training during the year ? 



t Teachers were asked ik they had been participating, since September, 
.in any trailing, courses", workshops; or institutes rejated to teaching social 



/ 



studies. Table V^19 'shows results: 



Table V-19 . J: V 
Had In-Sevvice Training Since September?' 



•V 



MACOS 
Non-MACOS 



Yes 
26% 
13 



'74% 
87 



53 
^ 46 



Examples varied in both groups from formal courses for academic 
credit to brief^workshops. Only one MACOS.teacher mentioned participating . 

• in a MACOS in-service program. i ' ' . 

Table V-20 shows the percentages of MACOS and Non-MACOS teachers 

who said they had given training since September, 

• * ' ^ *. ' - ' 

■ Table V-20 
- , Giv-en Training Since September? 



MACOS 
Non-JVIACOS 



Yes . 
11%.. 
7 



■ i 



No 

80% 
93' 



N- 
, 53 
46 



The kinds and amounts of training mentioned by the relatively few 
teachers in both groups ranged from descriptions of informal assistance to one 
or severaj fellow teachers, to workshop!', To Glasser courses for teaching staff. 

e. Memorable sticcess in social studies 
'\ i The final quest i;on in T-2",was: / . 



/ 



;.* Dxiring tSe^.time y6u have taught upper elementary social studies 
is there a course; of^ ifnit or a. pj^rticular occasion that you con- 
sider your most successfirt? Would you please describe it? ^^ 

Thiff'was a particularly difficult questiori for teachers to ijespond.to on 



the spur of the moment. Many could not think of any .one occasi;on that stood out. 
" Some mentioned particular projects or units in wl^tch students had become 



/ 
i 
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intensely immersed pr enthusiastic, and with projects, that had come fo^th , 



with some inspired Jreations. Some teachers in both groups mentioned occasions 



/ \ 



\Shea stud^ts ha(| biKjome very constructively involved in group activities. Th 
descriptions were made in terms very^similar. A few teachers mentioned feed- 
back from earlier students that particularly pleased them. 

Overall, tHe impression given was that for matiy teachers, teaching 
social studies is .much . like a continual stream with many moments of satisfaction, 
most of which do not reach such high peaks js to stand ou0in memwy 

' " / 

4. Student Interviews, February/Marqh 1975 (S-2) 

r - ' / 

Tlji^ set of inferviews had as objectives: 



.to de ermfne what the clas^' was then studying and how it 
was studying it (what did students do?) " ^ / 

• r ' ■ ■ ' ' . 

.to de:ermine whether there appeared to be any differences ii 
how groups of ?^IACOS ana non-MACOS students responded to a 
simple observational problem. 



. .to assess the extent to which students, in social studies found 
themselves talking abou^t inflation and recession, /problems 
people have in getting along with each other, and tljie rapidly 

changing world. 1 / 

i 
I 

a. What iq studied, and how?* 

The resulti for content at this tiVne of year, as described by .students, 

■ ■ \ \ ■ i ■ 

have already been summarized in Table VA8 in sub section yi^rSa above. Many 

r^— ^ 1 ' ' \ ■ 

V . 31, Material pertaining to the fifst objective was coded, by the three codjers 

jl who did S-i, T-1, S-3, and T-3 inc^ependently. In/this case (S-b> how- 

i| ever, the s'et of interviews was divided Jn thirds and eaclTcoder did 

1 ^ ^ one third only. The rationale for th\s deviation of/ procedure for the 

^ content question, other than the press of time and' resources, was 

that by the tiime S-2 was started, eacn coder had ,independenily coded 

nearly 200 student interviews and waslfamiliar with content dodes/ 

. The computed agreement rate among tne three coders for the san|e' 

question on S~3, which they had just completed, was 92%. , 
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MACOS classes were in the midst of the Netsilik unit, a shift shown in Category 

of Table V.-8. " . 

le reader will recall that in.S-1 students were asked what they likfed 
to do best^jSnd least in social studies (Table V-9, V-10).. Responses to the 
.question of what students said they did in studying the subjects they described 
were coded in the same categories {cf. , Table V-9, 10), which are summa- 
rized again here: , 
1.. Doing Reports 

, - - ^ 

2. Reading ' . 

3. Group Worlc 

4. Assignments 

5. Projects 

'6. Audid-visual Presentations 
7. " Other 

As always, multiple examples falling in a particularcategory were 
counted only once for a given class, The major results of this procedure 
are. shown in Table V-21, 



Table V-21 y 
Percentages of Classes Coded in Different 

^ ■ Activity or-Method Categories . ' 

' '■ Ave. # 

Category** • ^ of. Categories 

I 2 3 4 5 - ' i I Classes Rer Class 

MACOS 49% 84% 80% 64% 59%" 88% ' 10% ' 51 , ' ' '4.47 

Non-MACOS 61 86 80 84 57 59+ 2 49 4.27 

Total 55 85" 80 75 63 74 6 100 4.37 

**Category Designations given in text above. 
* ^ ' +Signific ant difference, p^.0083 - 

32. On the original code sheets, each instance was recorded separately. 
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It can be seen in Table V-21. that RIACOS students were more likely 

r 

to mention the use of audio Visuals (films, filmstrips, records, etc. .Category 6) ^ 

,thaa non-MACOS students. Both groups described using a variety of procedures 

or activities althoiigh specific form, content and reported frequency within 

and among categories varied among classes in both major groups. Reading 

{Category 2) and group work (Category 3) were mentioned very often in both 

groups (MACOS and non-MACOS). Doing reports (Category 1) and ass-igmn.ents 

were mentioned by fewer MACOS than non-MACOS groupsT" 

b. An experiment in inquiry and social interaction 

Nearly alI,the^teachersJn both grpups believed inquiry skills were a 

central goal of their programs. Such skills included observing comparing, 

hypothesizing, evaluating information, drawing conclusions, etc. Nearly all 

teachers also were concerned with attitudes and behavior of students toward 

each other, as well as toward other peoples. Such attitudes included working ^ 

' cooperatively in problem solving situations. It was of interest to explore the 

use of those skills or operations, and the fhanifestation of such attitudes. It 

was also of interest to'observe whether there appeared to be differences between 

groups of MACOS and non-MACOS studel^ts in how they approached a simple 

problem involving the use of availablp visual data to formulate hypothes.es, and 

• * 

possibly to analyze thehi."^ 

• •* ' 

Acc6r(i\ngly"e^^^ of students in S-2 was presented with two 9" x 14^* 

black and white photographs.* One showed a scene of a pioneer group preparing 
a meal out on the prair4e. Nearby were two conestoga wagons, a grazing Ijorse, 
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some cattle lying in the grass, a dofe watching the skinning o£a deer. A kettle 
hung.from a stick over an open wood fire. There were adults and children about. 
The women were doing the cooking. One man, carrying a rifle, held" a brace 
of partridges. The other scene was a modern camp s.ite. Open Road cam- 
pers nestled here and there in a glade, a small bro*i)k flowing ajong-one edge. 
In the center was^ patio, with permanent brick barbecue fireplace, picnic 
tables, cement steps with railings, leading from one terrace in the-glade to 
another. There were adults and chl.dren. Meals were being prepared; two 



men,, one wearing, a chef's hat, hovered about the fireplace. " Men and women 
were moving about or settled at the picnic tables. On a gate on the back of one 

camper sat a nian playing a guitar, while three youngsters watched^ A small 

34 

terrier was bouncing near the fireplace. AU persons in both pictures were, 
as best could be^seen, White. ' ^ 

The task set for the students (four in each group for a given class) was 

posed as follows: ^ > . . » 

i yi would like you to look at two situations. This picture 

was made in this country about 130 years ago; this one was v 
made recently. What are all the ways you can think of that ' 
these situations are different? What are all the ways you ^ 
■ ■ can think of that they are alike? (For Usting o£ facts, respond 
'uh huh. ' For other than factual comparisons, say: 'What 
^makes you say that? ' If students appear.to be done and there 
is more time, wait. Otherwise say: 'C an you think of any other 
ways they are alike or different?)" 

33 Pictu re, p. 88, ik Margaret L. Coit, The Sweep Westward, Volume 4: 

1829-1849. Time-Life Books, New York, 1963. With permission of 
Culver PhlDto Agency, New York. 

' 34. Photo reduction of a poster in an Open R-oad Sales Agency, Maryland , 
With permission of the agency. 
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Sturients set about that task for 4-5 minuteg. They were then asked: 



1. "From looking at these two situations, how do you think 
these peoples' problems are the same? How do you think 
these peoples' problems are different?" 

2. "Are there any other ways in 'whiclH^ir problems may be- 
the same or different?" * . . 

3. "Anything else? (Repeat until the answer is no.)" 

' Analysis of responses for this report was restricted to the question * 

about similarity and differences of problems . A stratified random sample of 

\ 

tape transcripts of classes was drawn with the following sample sizes: 

Grad o ^ 

5 § Non-Graded Total 

MACOS ' _ 9 8 4 . /. 21 

Non-MACOS ; 9 & 4 ' 21 • ' . 



-These were approximately the proportions in which these grades 

appear in the total groups. ^ ^ 

- ' ' ^ 35 ^ 
The three coders workecTTbgether on the analyses that followed. Thus 

"scoring*^ was the result of the thr,ee cpders arriving at a consensus on each point. 
^,1). Hypothesis forming and testing 
Did MAC ii)S, groups formulate more hypotheses about problems (similar 
or different) than noh-MAboS groups? Was.the quality of interaction among MACOS 
groups different, as measured by greater frequency of testing or questioning of^ 
proposed hypotheses? Coding of each distinguishable hypothesis presented was 
as follows': 

• , • ■ ' • 

35. As always, the identification of classes was obliterated on the transcripts. 
Questioning of coders lifter the coding indicated they did not know 
which were K^ACjDS and which non-MACOS glasses for these analyses. 



1 = an hjrpothesls was presented; no test or cheek.on it wgs made 

(e.g. , the modern people would be safer froni wild animals 
because they have better guns.) * . 

2 = one test or check was made on the implications of'the hypo- 

tHesis; a "yes, but'' (e.g., yes, but that's not necessarily 
so, because the people in the old days had more practice 
shooting and could shoot better) 



3 = more than one attempt to test the hypiothesis was made, 
^ riot including repetitions of the same point; (e.g. ,^also'the 
people in the trailer camp may hot have guns with them, 
but they could'get In the campers for prDtectlon)^^ 

Scoring was done by assigning each instance to one of the three cate- / 

gories (treated as mutually 'exclusive). This was done for each class. Means 

and'standard deviations for the two grouos are shown in Table V-22. ' 

Table?V-22 « t/ 

Average Number and Standard Deviation of Hypotheses 
and Tests of Hyjjotheses, by Group / 

Hyi^theses (H) One Test of H More than one Test of H 

MACOS ■ . • , V .' ■■ ■ 

"Ave/Class 5.33 .76 ■ . 81 

' SD 3.11 . - 1.02 - ^ 1.38 - T 
Non-MACOS 

Ave/CIass 4.91 .86 , .52 

SD ■ , 3.87 • 1.25 ' . ' .73 . 

A multivariate test of differences between groups, using the three 

performance measures as dependent variables, was nof significant.^'^ It .was con- 

eluded that the groups overall did not differ markedly^ in amount of hypothesizing 

about problems or in interactions on proposed hypotheses (that is, on testing 

suggested hypotheses). .There were substantial^varTations between classes in both 

groups, as the standard deviations suggest. It should be recalled that the instructions 

■ 0 



36. .Note: No attempt was made to rate quality or sophistication. Obviously 

» the issue in thesei examples was. the problem of safety or protection. 
37/ The test was Hotelling^s T^, F3.3g= .429, p>.05). 
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given studentadid not state that they should test each other's hypotheses. On 
the average, MACOS groups were n little>more likely to do so spontaneously 
than non-rMACOS classes. The pronounced differences, however, were in 
the variations in qurflity of social interaction between classes in both MACOS 
and non-MACOS groups. • ^ J t> J 

•■ . • ^ ./ ■ ■ 

2 ) Types of Problems identiffed 
The types of problems students identified (whether similarities or 
differences) we^ classified as follows: . 

0 = can't really tell; uninterpretable; unclassifiable. 

1 = designations of i3bservable similarities or differences; 

descriptions; not realFy problems 

2 = inferences about problems related to the physical quality 

' of life (safety, health, transportation or travel, com- 
fort, availability of food, medicine, etc.) 

3 = inferences about problems related to style of life and customs 
. (freedom of.movement, interdependence, cooperation, 

self sufficiency, work patterns ot requirements, beliefs, 
social relations, social organizations, laws, etc.) 

4 = inferences unrelated to peoples* problem.s (e.g. it looks 

in this picture like it might rain, but not in that picture; 
these people are happier - no futher conjecture offered, etc.) 

Percentages of responses summed over classes in these categories are 

given in Table V-23. 

Table Vt23 

Percentages of Different Kinds of Inferences.by Group 

Types of Inferences ~ Total # of 

. . ' £ _L _2_ 3 4 Responses 

MACOS 16.7% 6.3% .60.8% 6.8%. 9.5% 222 

Non-MACbS 12.9 10.. 5 54,^8 5.5 16.4 . 219 
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' There was clearly great similarity between groups in proportions of 
different types of responses. Students in"both groups, when they restricted 

themselves to considerations similar and different problems (Categories 2 

\ 

and 3), overwhelmingly focussed on physical, material factors. This may well 
be the result of-their agefl as Well as of the content of the material with which 
they were presented. 'A few students in each main group conjectured about 
social or societal variables- An interesting example of such conjecture was: 
''these people (the Open Road campers) can't go as fast as they want because 
of speed laws; in the old days they could go as fast as they wanted." 

A surprising number of students thought people in the old days had 
an easier life because they didn't have to work in order to get food; they could 
just go out arid hunt it. . ^ - , ^ 

3) Similarities and Differences 

Students in both groups were far more likely to cite problems involving 
differences between the past and present than similarities (by a factor of 3 to 
1 for both groU[ ). For example, present people, (the Open Road campers) may 
run out of gas; these people (the pioneers) didn't have to worry about that. 
.Students In both groups were good at spotting, or conjecturing about, differences. 
Similarities seemed harder though by no means impossible for them to imagine, 
although the^interviewers stated both as options in the opening question and * 
with few exceptions repeated both on follow-up encouragements. ' (For further 
examples, see interview specification above). " 

^ As one means of te g.the comparability of results between groups, 



the Dumber of attempts to get further examples la each class, was Counted. There 
were no statistically significant differences between groups. There was 
'varljabllity from'' class to class, but not, it appeared related systematically 
to MACOS or non-MACOS classes ^s such. For average number of 
probes or requests for further problems, MACOS = 2.25, SD = 1. 26; ndn-MACOS 
2.50, SD = 1.3a). . . ' ' 

This excursion Into impromptu group problem analysis was most 
Interesting. There were, to be sure, other variables *one could examine, glveo 
the data available (there w.ere just over 100 usable tr crlpts with this se- . 
quence in them). The focus on the variables and procedures Just. describe^d^was 
made in the interest of prfority and time. The overwhelming Impression, on 

# • 

the basis of the 42 transcripts analyzed, was one of substantial variation In 

*• 

pompetence, sophistication and maturity between different classes. l:egardless 
of whether or not they were taking MACOS. ^ . 

• • o • ** 

Exposure to Current Social Issues ^ . 

* \ In order to investigate the extent lo which students in different classes * 
perceived themselves as learning about selected current social issues, they 

were asked about inflation and recession, problems people have in getting alopg 

' * ' 38 

with each other, and the implications of rapidly changtng technology- 

1) ^Recession, inflation . • 

" Does the. class ever taik about inflation and recession ? 
• If yes, ask 1, 2, 3 and 4 below; if no ask 4. " ^ * ^ 

38. The topic of discrimination was investigated '\>ecificairy in S-3. See * 
subsection V-B6 below. X 



1.. "How doVou come td talk about it?'* ' *^ , ^ 

2. "Does your teacher bring it up? Do you talk.about it 

very often in your social studies class?" 

/ . . . 

0 

• 3. "Do you talk about it as part of what you are learning in 

your social studies class?" 

4. "Do you talk about it in any class other than social studies?' 
> fl[fjes, in what class?)" 

Results werb that 66% of the MACOS and also the tion-MACOS classes indicated 

that they talked about recession and inflation in social studies. Forty-onfe (41) 

percent of the Mi\COS classes, and 67% of the non-MACOS classes that said 

they had discussed them saw those topics as part of or related to their main studies, 

while 48% and30% ^respectively, saw them as unrelated to their main studies, 
ft 

* , Forty one (41) percent of the MACOS classes and 52% of the non-MACOS 
classes indicated .that they talked about such matters in other classes, (typically 

■ - ■. \ ' • 

math). Twenty-seven percent of the MACOS classes, and 22% of the non-MACOS 
indicated that inflation or recession was not discussedan social studies or any 
other class. Finallv, 34% (MACOS) to 44% (non-MACOS) of the classes gave indi- 
(^tion that those topics were discussed both in socirt] studies and at least one 
other class. - ^ 

2) Problems in getting along with each other 

" In social studies do you ever talk-about-problcms people 
have in getting along with each other? " *CThe same 
sequence»as ih 1) above was used, except if students gave ' ' ^ 

historical examples - e.g- , the British and French in the 
- - " . early history of America - they were a^ked: "Do you 
. ' ever talk about problems people have in getting along with 

each other now?") ' . • • 
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The results- indicated that the majority of classes in both groups 
said that they did a t least som etimes talk in social studies about problems 
people have in gettir^ along with each other, MACOS classes were slightly 
more likely-.than non-MACOS classes.to say that (94% to 86%).^ Given that 
students from different classes did indicate that such matters were discussed 
in social studies, the classes in both groups were roughly equally 'dlviaed ln ^ 

' ' > - t 

"bpioionTa^o whether or not such discussions were related to what they .were 
studying. Fifty two (B2%) percent of the MACOS classes, and 46% of the non- 
MACOS ones, indicated that such discussfons were related to what they were . 
studying . An example of why students might make Such a distinction would be 
a social studies class in which a form of student government was set up to^ 
handle disputes among student?, while students saw the subject of social studies 
as learning about the food; housing, clothing," customs and geography of other 
cultures. Dispute resolution might take' place "during social studies^ but was 
lit 



not necessarily seen as related directly to -it as a subject or activity. 

I ■ • . ■ . . ; . ■ ' 

* In both groups it was apparent that if students perceived any discussion 
ofprob\ems people have-in getting along, they associated such discussion pre- 
'dom-iVahtly with the social .studies class and not with other classes '. Seventy 
(70%) percent of the MACOS classes and 76%''of the non-MACOS cIasses said they 



did not talk about such matters in oth^r classes or courses. 

' Six (6) to 14% of the classes failpd to cite^any evidence of discussion 
of such j^iroblems in any way connectJd with social studies. This, ^f course,^ may 
. hav^<i been- the result of the w^y the question was posed to students or understood 
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.by them» or of other factors* 



9 

/ 



3) Implications of rapidly changing technology ' - — - 

* \ "Many people say our world is changing very quickly^ now 
. ^ and in the future. They say things like'jets, rockets, 
coriiputors, automation arVall changing our world more 
and'^more quickly. Do yov *^ver tall? about that in social 
studies?" (If yesy th^our foltpw up questions listed 
under 1) abov6 wdre asked. If no, only #4 was asked), 

J. 



The underlying objective of the question was/to assess the extent to, 
which students Sep themselC^es engaged in discourses that might be related to 
preparation for a\3justment to a rapidly^chafigipg world. Forty (40%) percent , 
of the 42 mJcOS classes for which interpretable data Wjore available, and 64% 
of the 41 noh-iVlACOS classes indicated that there was at least some discussion 
of the topic in social studies. Les.s thjin half of Hiose classes in both groups, 

* « . * * ' — ** ', ' - 

however, thought 0/ such discussions as directly related to th.eir major studies, 

ind 29% of 
al stu^^^s-ngr 

any other class/ If even occasional discussions about thcLrapidly 



The samples of student^^tpm of the MACOS classes 
the non->IA<iC)S said^they did not.recall any §uch discussion in soc 



changing world 



are at all indicative of intentions to prejiare/student-s" for adjustment to future life, 

* * 1 ; I 

'such Intentions (as evidenced by students* feepUections of any such discussions) 

are-^poradically distributed. Whethe^or not such preparation khould be under- 

'taken with 10-12 year olds under the aegis of social studies or some other part 



T5flhiErschoDl-i>r^gi:amJis^_ofcourse, another issue* When students did mention 



discussing in other courses rapidly'' changing technology and its influonoo'on our 

/ 

lives, the coursp typically mentioned was science, ^ ^ * 



• Intervrews with-Teachers . April/May. 1975 .(T-3) 

■ - 1 ' ' « ' u 

„ The final interviews with teachers wore conducted concurrently with ^ 

. ■ j > . ; 

posttesting. The objectives wete to: , - ' • / 

.determine the nature and amount 'ofjinteractions -about social * 
/ . studies that teathers had during the year with other teachers, • ^ 
p'-incipals, and'persons from the central administration; 

' Tdetermine, fr6m the teachers', point of view, the similarities • 
and differences in the social studies. programs their present 
students' had liefore/this year, ^nd would have in the coming 

. • . .years; • / / , I . * * ^ / : 

.determine.what tochers saw as the 'influence of this year's ' , • 
social studifisTon the lives'" of their situdents outside schopl; 

' .determine whether teachers -had experienced any reaction or • . 
comment from parents or others about their social studies , ; • . 
program during the.year; 

* • * • * * * 

' ^determine which controversial or sensitive subjects t-^achers \ 
dealt with in social studies during the year, how they dealt 
' wi.th them, and whether there wore topi.cs they avoided because 
* ^ fhey were thought to lie, controversial or.sepsitjlve, ^ 

• ' «-> ^ 

. / .determine the^positive and negative effects of our study; 

' rdetermine the extent to which teachers thought we hud observed 
, the significant features of their programs- 

' Some of the T-3 items were coded essentially Yes-No by a staff member. 
Content questions wete coded by the three coders working independently, as m 

/t-1 and . ' * . ' . " ' , 

a. Intercommunications* * , . • ' 

^ 1) Interactions wfth other teachers 
7 ThA infprviPw-staTttKHv^th-a-S£u:l£S_ of questions concerning whom ^ ^ 
' teachers-.talked.with about social studies during the year, and- whether their classes 
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were observed. The sequence was as follows: 

'^ Thi^ year, have you discussed your social studies program 
with 'any other teachers in this school? Jf no, go to lb. If yes: 

.. • ••■ . X T^i : . i ■ - 

K Which grades or Subjects do they teach? 

/ - . ' 1 i ' i . ' ' ' 

2. "Do you usually bring up the topic, or do other teachers initiate 

the discuss ions'f ' ' ~- , • ' 

3. About how often 'have you talked 'With other teachers about social 

studies? .Daily, once a week,' once every couple of weeks? 



4. What specific things have you talked about? 



5. Are these discussion you have wi^h these other teachers held 
at regularly scheduled me^ting^ or conferences?'* 

- ' ^ f 

**H ave you this year disccused your social studies program with the 

principal? - If yes: | 

" f . 

1. About how often, daily, once or twice a w.eek, once every cpuple 

of weeks? . ^ 

2. Wfiat do you typically talk about? . ^ ^ 



^ . 3. Has the principal observed the class? If yes: 

"—si* 

a. More than once? 

b. Did he/she give jrou feedback or suggestions:? 

c. What-specific feedback or suggestions?'' : 

"* ' 

"Haveryou t,his yea r discussed your social studies program with 

, . the social studies supervisor or other instructional supervisor , . 

tfelping tea cher.^or other person from celitrafl administration? " 
< • * 

• Nearly all teachers said they had discussed^their social studies program 
during '^e year with another teach'-' V teacKers (MACOS, 98%; non-MACOS DWo). ' 
Such discussions were typ'i.fe ally not at* regularly scheduled meetings or conferences 
• ':S9-. MACOS N = o?;4on-mCOS 1^= 50. . 
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(MACOS,66%; ntfn-MACOS, 84%). Both. groups were aboitt the, same with respect 

/ ■ 1 ■ ^ , \ ; J 

to who typically initiated the discuss ions. Which teachers ^dld they t|lk to 

about theip social studies program? °^Wdid-th^y talk abo^t? Table V-24 

makes it very clear they Wey.most t.i^pically talked with teacl\ers atjthe-same 

i.\ I 



grade levels. 



Table V-24 



Whom Teachers Talked With About Thejir S0cia.l Studies Program 

i 1 M _ 



-J 




Percent of Teachers 



MACOS(N= 54) ' Non-MACOS (N=49) Total( N=103) 



81% 



43 

, 4 
9 
4 
2 

4 
2 
'2 



1 



12 
4 



76% 



35 
2 

4 
1 

2 
1 
2 



Grade o.r Subject Area of 
Comfnunicants 

y!^ Grades 5 or 6, or same 
/ grade as respondents 
/ ■ {includes team member's) 

2. Grades 3-4 

3. Gra es 1-2 

4. All grades 

'5. Social Studies Teacher (s) 

;o\ Science Teacher(s) | 

7, Language Arts, English 

- Teacher(s) 
, 8, Math TPacher(s) 
j 9, Art'Tcacher(s) 

aO, Other ^e, g. 7th or 8th ' | 

grade tcacher(s) " - , | ^ ^ 

^ - I - 

The relatively small percentages of teachers indicat^^ng communications 

I 

ith other subject area teachers was due mainly to the fact that most rlasises in the 

- ■ I ! . 

two groups were self-contained rather than departmentalizefl. i 

,In the usually informal discussions, what dicf teachets talk about with 

respect to their social studies program? Table V-25 indicates that most typically 

it was discussion of or. sharing ideas about lessons, teaching, manaLing ciasses 

etc. Because, as mentioned abov-e, the majority of teachers had self-contained ^ 



w 



/ . 
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classes, there was much less frequ-nt indication of any sort of formal coordi- 
nation or planning of curriculum or activities. 

Table V-25 ■ ' • . . 

mat Talked Abait? 

Percent of Teachers 
MACOS,(N^ Non-MAC06(N-47) Total (N=102) 

1. Coordinating or planning 31% ^ 30% * 30% • 
-curriculum or activities 

2. Sharing information . ideas .87 . 94 , 89 , 

for lessons, teaching, - . 
classroom management ' 

3. Discipline problems^ 5^-6 6 . - 

4. Parent/Community reactions 2 ^\ " ^ 

5. .Education in general 2 - \ 1 

6. aher 4 - ,2 

Despite commonalities of communicants and general topics of converSf'^tion, 

MACOS teachers appeared to discuss social studies with other teabhers more 

'40 ' \ ' 

frequently <ihan non-MACOS teachers, as indicated iaTatle V-26, 

Table V-26 ^ . \ ^ . 

Kow Often Discussed Social Studies? ' - * V * 

V * MACOS(N=45) Nofi-MACOS(N=38) Total(^?^83) 

1. Seldom (2-3 i-imes during 2% ^ 18% ° 8% ^ 

the year) . * ' ' ' \ 

2. Sometimes (up to half a 2-111 -6 • ! 

dozen times) '; 

3. Fairly offen (about ^ 22 37 " S9 
once a month) ' ^ . 

4. Often (weekly to daily 80 34 ' 59 

^ * - # 

Some of the disparity between MACOS and non-MACOS teachers shown 



40. The columns iri Table V-26 do not add to 100?{ because an occasional 
teacher would distinguish frequency of communications J^etween more 
. than one type of communicant, and wa§ thus double counted. - • 



ill Tabl^ V-26 -comes abou?from the sheer meoharlics of MAG OS - e. g. , the 
ne4d to share films, projectors, records, etc,' Sometimes several MAC OS 
classes in a given school would come together to see a film and discuss It, 
which pevforce would bring several teachers together. Sometimes the striking 
differences of MAC OS. compared to other programs;would occasion exchanges 
about social studies. Often communications were among team members, which 
would account for some of the difference in freq;uenc^f communications between 
\he two groups^ There were more team-teaching or teacher-intern situations 
in.theMACOSgroup (9 forMACOS, 6^for non-MACOS).. , . ' ' 

' 2) Interactions witli Principals ' ^ 

Table V-27 gives the percentages of teachers who indicated that they 
had discussed their social studies pro^ramwith the principal during.the year. 

and also, wheth'«: or not the princ ipal had observed thr ^lass. 

''i f- ' ' * ' • 

(iii -^ Table y-27 ' - . 

^'Interactions with Principal About Sopial:Studies 
. for MACOS and Non-MACOS Groups (percentages of teachers) 
* V-27a.' Principal observed class this yeaf? 

Yes . No_ . N 
• • .MACOS 60% , 407c 55 * 

JJon-MACOS 49 S'l 47 

i 

V-27b. Talked with principal about, class this year? 

■ -Yes . N£ " N 
MACOS" ' ." 62% 38% 55 

Non-MACOS • < 68 32 47 



The sarprisiflg features are the relative inrrequency of communications 
between some teachers and some principals about the social studies class. 
About a third of the MACOS and non-MACOS ieachers iiatedthat they-Jiad not 
.discussed their social studies program ^ith the principal during the year; even 
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greater percentages said the class had not been observed during the. year. 



^ 3V Interactions with Social Studies Supervisors, or other Instructional 
Supervisors, Helping Teachers or Other Persons from Central 
Administration 

Most teachers in both groups, said they had not talked with anyone 
ffom the central administration about their social studies program during the 

fi 

.1 • - 

year, (MACOS: 65%; non-MACOS 72%). Over 80% of both groups said no central 

administration personnel had observed their social studies cmss during the year. 

On the other hand, a number of teachers had liad very constructive and helpful 

contacts with their sofeial studies coordinators or supervisors during the year, \ 

b. Teachers' vieWfe of cjontinuity of social studies programs 

. , The following sequence of^uestions was asked of teachers: , 

" Are there any similarities between your course this year • 
and the sotial studies prograrns these students hadJn the 
^ ' 'two previous years (e>r in -third and fourth grade")? What 



are t hese gimilarities?" ^ 



-^'^ Aro^here any differences between your course this year and ' 
the social studies programs these students had in the previous 
two years? What are these differences? " 

^ ^Are there any similarities hetwoen the students^ social studies program 
' this year and their program^hext year? What are these similarities ? 

^' *Aie'thero any differences between the students' social studies program 
£hfs ypar^and their program next year?- What are the differences ?" 

Description^ were classified in eight basic categories: 

^ 1. Don'^know'. . 

2. No SiMila-rities (dffferences) ' 

3-, Sarte (different) textbook or series 

4, Similar (cyfferenf) -subject matter (countries, cultures, concepts, etc.). 
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5. Similar (different) skills (inquiry, research, libr^y, map, 
how to,, etc.) 



6. Similar (different?) focus on attitudes, behavior, values 

^*:7.. Similar (different) approach, process, thrust, strategy, 
' philosophy . 

8. Other . ^ ^ v 

The ^results of the inquiry and coding are summarized in Tables y-28a-d. 

The first striking point about all four sub-tables iS the percentage of teachers who 

said they really did not kuow what sim ilarities or differences there were in 

earlier or subsequent social studies programs (Category 1). Curiously, the 

i 

MACOS teachers that contributed almost excltfsively to that category in Table 
V-28a (similarities in program in grades 3 and 4) were 5th grade or non-graded 
teachers and those tn the MAC OS ^ifoup that contributed the most to category 2 
(no similarities)ln the same table were 6th grade teachers* This was not thecase 
for Table 28b (past differences). 

Sixth grade and non-grade^ teachers in both groups were more likely to * 

i ' • ic <■ ' 

say th,y didn't know/about similarities or differences in programs their present 
students would haye the following year (6th graders werejmo^ing on to junior high). 
When 5th grade teachers gave such a response, it was often because there was 
going to be a revision of or change in progij^am^in the school. 

Etespile obcasional appearance.^, the comparati\sc percehtages betwepn 



41. The N's for questions about differences gre lower than for similarities 
. because a fc>v teachers indicated that they didn't kno\y about either 
In the first question, and wepe not. coded again in the Second pne (see * 
sequence ^described in text); 



* Table V'-28a^d . • ; 

Percentages of Teachers Citing Similarities and Differences 
of Previous and Future Programs of Their Students Compared to G^se fhis Year!/ 



PAST 



CatCRory ^ 



. Ave. # 
No. of Cat's 



a. SIMILARITI 


ES 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 




8 


tchs. 


per tch 




MAC OS 


25 


17 


9 


21 . 


^19 


11 


25 


\ -2 

\ 


53 


1.3 




Non-MACQS 




14 


. 27 


16 


16- 




24 


\ 

\^ 


49 


1.2 




Weighted . 
Totals 


22 


16 


■ 18 


• 19 


18 


i ' 

7 


25 


1' 


\ 102 


.1:2 



" 1. Percentages rounded to the nearest whole number. 
|2. Category designatipns (see text also): 

1. Don't know • 
%2. »No similarities 

T. Sameirextbook ar^prtes - 



4. Similar subject matiw. 
PAST 



5. NSimllar skills 
6., 'Similar focus on attitudes 

^Z^StoiilarJ:eaabingjigBr oaches, strateg y, philosophy 
8. Other ^ 



\ 



Ave.-r 
No. of Cat's 



b.DIFFERENCES 1 . 


2 


3 


4" 


5 


6 


7 


8 


tchs. 


per tch. 


MAC OS 


18 


74.. 


-24 


39 


16 


- 6 


. 33 


8 


049 


1.6 


Non-MACOS 


11 


2 


11 


46 


• 20 


13 


20 


11 


46 


1.3 


Weighted 
Totals 


15 

# 


' 3 ■ 


18 


. 42 


18 

1 


9 


26 


9 


95 


1.5 



1. Pj^rcentages rounded to the nearest whole number. 

2. Category designations . ' 

1. Dont* know ^ 

2. No differences * ' 
*3. Different textbook or series 
4. Different subject matter 



5. Different .Skills - , 

G. Different focus on attitudes 

7. Different leaching approach^ strategy, philosophy 

8. Other' 
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Table V'-28a-d Continued 



-Fl/TURE 



Ave. # 
No. of Cat's 



MAC OS 


31 ■ 


19 


.17 


17 


11 


4 


17 


2 


54 


1.2 


Non-MACOS 

ma 


40 


? 


11 




9. 


2 


29 


4' 


45 


1.2 


Weighted Totals 


35 


14 


14 


12 


10 


3 


22 


3 


99 


1.2 



!♦ Percentages rounded to the nearest whole number, 
2. Category designations ^see text also) 

!♦ Don't know 
y 2, No similarities 

. 5 3. Same textbook or series 

4, Similar subject matter 



5, Similar skills 

6, Similar focus on attitudes 

7. Similal-^teaching approach, strategy 

8. ^ Other 



FUTURE : 



' ,Ave, # 
No, of Cat's 



DIFFERENCES 


1 . 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


tchs. 


per tchi 


MACOS ' 


Sir 


4 


7 


36 


18 


' 7 


27 


. 7 


45 


• 1.4 


Non-MACOS- • 

\ 


-,40 


5 


13 


33 


8 


; 3 


20 . 




40v 


1.2' • 


Weighted 
Tothls ' 


32 


4 


. 8 


: <31 


12 


4 


21 


3 


95 ■■ 


1.3 . 


' f^li'r^ Per' entages 


'■foundo 


h to the r 


learest 


whole n 


umber.' 





G^'ategory designations 
!• Don'C knOtV 

2. .No differences 

3, Different textbook or series 
'4/ Different subject mattcjf 



5. Different skills 

6. Different focus on attitudes 

7. Different teaching approach, strategy 

8. aher 



the two groups in different categories are not significantly different, by the 
statistical criterion employ^ throughout this section. 

■ When teachers described similaritieStj^they w^re apt to mention 
' various characteristics. If MACOS teadhers saw similarities in their .program 
with those in the lower grade levels, they were a little more likely to describe 
similarfties in teaching approaches, strategies, ghilosophy, etc (Category 7) 
(i. e. slightly more teapher? mentioned it). Eor non-:MACOS teachers the modal 
(Category whs #3 (same text or series). In both groups, more teachers cited 
differences in content (in earlier and subsequent programs) than any other 
type of difference (Category 4). 

The impression, from conducting interviews and reviewing transcripts 
was that, with some exceptions, many teachers were more clear or more spe^' 
cific in their descriptions of differeoces amon^programs than of similarities. 
The reader will recall that students, in analyzing the two pictures shown them 
by the researchers (cf. VB 40 above), were also far rilore likely f ^ describe 
differences than similarities. ' ' • ^ 

Figure V-8 gives illustrative descriptFons by the mini-sample of teachers' 

. ' • ft 

about similarities and diffarences, (pages V-197-V-212). . , 

c) Teachers' perceptions of influence of the program on students' 
lives outside school 

" From what you can tell, has your social studies program this 
' year had any influence or effect ^n the lives or activities of 
your, students outside school, such as changes in thfeir attitudes 
toward^b thers. in their TV vie*.ving habits, or reading interests^ 
^ , or talking with their; parents or gameg or activities outside 
school, o rprojects they may undertake; or whatever ? If yes: 
Please givi3 nie some examples. 



• • . o Table y-29 " n • 

Teachers' Perceptions'of Areas of Influence 
of Social Studies ^Program omStudepts,'.X<iy,eg_Outside Schooll/ 



Category 2/ 



MAC OS 



Non-MACOS ' 



Weighted Total 



6 



22 



24 



23 



54, 



7l8 



7 



26 



39 



32 



e number 



1.^ Percentages ^rounded to th^yiiearest who. 
^ 2/ Category Designations 

1. -No influence 

2. Don't know ^ ' 

3. Students are more open, more 
..tolerant of differences * ' 

4. More interaction with parents 

5. T. V. viewing related to social studies ^ 

6. More independent reading * 
' .7. ' Other' 



15 



14 



No. of. 
,? tchs. 



10 



54' 



4S 



103, 



Ave. # 
Cat's 
per tc h» 



1.2 



1.3 



1.3 



'9 



In Table V-29 it can be seen that the most frequently mentioned 
influence m both groups was on students* attitudes and behavior (Category 3). 
This of course was Something teachers could observe dinsctly. 'Some teachers 
mentioned they hoped sucl\ changes transferred to life outside school. * The 
next most frequently mentioned influeriCes in both groups were television viewing 
related to social studies (Category 5) and more independent reading (Category 6)» 
It can be seen ^:hat 22-24% of the teachers si^^pljStated they did^not know( or 
Vere not in a position to fenow) whai influence tHeir [program had had on the lives 
of students outeide ^School. Many of those who^did describe evidence of impact 
did so terrtatively» Figure V-9a (pgs V^213 -220) gives illustrative responses.. 
Overall, the responses to *:his question are .{nferesting to consider in jife:^t of 
the expressed i\ped of many teaghers to malje social studies" more relevant to 

■ / . ■ ' .- 

the lives of students; ' 

Y , Regardless of the specificity of teachers* knowledge about their students* 

activities outside school, one source pf feedback or information might have coipe * 

from par 3nfs or community groups. J^^^^ers werq asked neiirjthe end of the»year: 
- . ♦ j ' ' 0 "^"-^ _ 

. ^ . ' ' -* 

"From what you can tell, has there been any reaction or ^ 

comment about your social studios program from members * 

• *v > of the community or parents? " . ^ " . • 

Percentages of classes indicating Yes were: MACOS, 48%;.non-MACOS, 

I 37%.^»^ Although somewhat more MAC OS classes answered affirmatively, the * 

/ . ^ ' . ' ' 

differences in percentages were not statistically significant. These figures, 

- 

however, are interesting to compare with the results of a sln\ilar question asked 

_ /4.2. Number of classes: MACCB, 54; non-iMAQOSv/46. geedb^ick frequently 
\ came about in parent/teacher conferences during thfl^year, ^ 
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Id the precfeding November/December (T-1) interviews* Then only 9 anvr6%^ ^ 
of tfiS| >tACOS and non-MAC0S teachers (resiJeetivelyy j\ns>vered afflrmatiyely^. . 

* . • Affirmativ^e answers in the present interview did not 'necessarily mean 
^criticisms or complaints from parents or community groups. Ifi a number of ^ 
cases in both groups the reactions were positive. Typical negative reactions . • 
described by both groups game from occasional individual parents* or other 
visitors. In Ihe case of MAC|)S/ teachers negative responses wer6 aVeaction 
to the critical commentary that was appearing in the nej(vspapers. In both 



groups 



, negative responses also concerned students' kftowledge (.or la9k of it)* 



of American history (with j:he Bicentennial approachit.\g). Most tej^c^ers mboth^ 
groups seemed^to believe that.jonc.e they bad had a chance to discuss with parents 
or others what they weredoirig and its rationale^ concerns were .alleviated. In 

Nonly one of the 15 school drstrictR in ^bii^project was therjg.jtLsy^iernatic t)pposi^ 

/ \ / * 0 

tion to jVIAC OS during the year. ^ ^ , ^ , 

'^The reader can see 3pe<^ific responses to questions ^pf reactions .in 

«f * , , . ' * » ^ ^ 

Figure V- 9b. (see pages V-221-yr226). " / . ' 



" -cK The problem of controversial or sensitive issues, bone 6pts , 

or topfbs \ , ; - 

^ . \<^at did teachers in the two,groups see as controversial, or sensitivcj? 
How did they handle them-in class? DiJ they specifically avoid some topics or 
concepts? *^ Here was the sequence of questions posed: ' 

' s 43. "The" project had. been interested in such questions throughout the 
^ .year. Tffey were explored only-ajt the end of the year in part to 
^, ' , minimise jyiy influence of th6 study on wfiat teachers did"! n their 
/""classes. • . ' • ' ' ' 



"Have you dealt with any significant local or national contro^ 
' vcpsial iasues -Tn your sociaLstudigs program this ,year? If yes : 
* « 

' !• Would you please list those issues? * , . 
2r How did you handle the"7i in .class? What activities were used? 



a^ Have you dealt wath any controversial concepts or subjects in 
your social studies program this year ? If yes r 

31 V ' ^ — ' _ _ 

'l* Would youV^ase list; them? * \ ; \ 

.2. How dVd ypu handle them in class?" " V 

^ "Were there any jcontroversial concepts or subjtects you could 



have-dealt with in your program or materials^ Which you decided 



not to go info in cla s^? If yes 



1. \ Would you please describe them? 
2 



Why did you decide not to tre'nt them in class? 



abortion, 



, '"Sex (life cybflps, reproduction, sex education^? 
■\ sperm bahfirgf^eto) * * ^ y t^-w^.^^ 

Religion • • 

-Race, minorities; wonjen'*s.i*ights or lib, gay ifights, etc, 

. ^ ' *^ ' s * )v, • ' ' 

■i finqrgy^ 'polliUi9''n, env]tonmenj:ar issues 

. Economy (fecessipn? inf\afcion/ietc, ) 

; War (\rietnant;--V"ietnaffl refugees) 



. S.^ National pontics (W^t^^tgafe; governm(M/c>rruption; forei 



i- affairs') ^» 



i 




i 



7 

: / 



Resi^onfees to the question ,abo\jLt local or^ national controversial is^sues • 
were classffied. in 11 cntegpries: ^ , 
/I. "None } - . 

2. ' Crir^e^includ^ing death penqlty) 



' '10. ''Evolution, naturaUselection . * . ' • 

11. ^ Other (e'»g. , Jd age/ treatment of elderly; transplanting 
organs; how children arj? punisKed; hunger^ starvation; 
per^s'onal problems; the future; forced bussing; propaganda; 
drugs; book burnihg in West Virgiaia; metric system; the 
Bicentennial; American revolutionaries today; Russia; 
• Chile; etc.) . ' . * ' * * 

Percentages of classes coded in'^the^e categories are shown in Table • \ 

V-30a.What teachers considered controversial, of course, varied from teacher ' 

' ^ ;-. • ,. T' .^v i 

to teacher. For example, 20% of the non-M^\COS teachers felt that energjf, 
.pollution or environmental issues weje controversial (Category 6), while pnly 
4% cf ttie MACOS teachers cited such topics. Many others may have dealt with 
suchWsues but did not consider them controversial. Obviously a sizeable frac- 



tion of teachers in both groups said they had not dealt with issues they considered k 
controversial. When such issues came up, they were initiated sometimes by 
students, someti/nes by the teacher, sometimes by other, smir><js^ich as thb 
curriculum materials, Weekly Reader/ Junior Scholastic , etc.) in rbt:ghly equal 
measure in bpth groups. ' , \ \ 



/ 



. When contrpversial gatitJnal or 



Mocal issiJ 



issues did co^ne up, they were 



almojt alv/ays dealt with by a general discussion to get different views. Few 
"teachers /ndicatedJhfc* »iey tried to reach conclusions based on the fac* >, or 



to encourage further fact-findiit^ outside the class tfo evaluate different points of 

^ . I i ' ] ^ ■ * • ^ ■ 

view. Figure V-10 gives teachers descriptions from the sub-sample of MAC OS 

f. ■ !..■■■ 

, and.no/i-lClACOS classes. (See pages V-227-V-23r)). . y 

I A code was. added to the classificatibn of teachers' responso? .0 the 

— ■/ / . . ' ; 



0 
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- .Table V-30a ' . ^ 
Controversitil Local or National Issiues Dealt WitK \ 
< * (Percentages of Teachers)- " 



Category ^ 



Ave, # 
No. of . Cat's ' 











' 11 














S 


1^ w**w • 




MAG OS 


47 


4 


15 


' 11 


4 


■ 4 


25 


■ 24 


4 


" 13 


'55 


1.6 


Non-MACOS ' ' 


'30 


4 


4 


■ 4 


4 


20 . 


12 


12 


. '34'- 




' 24" 


50 


1. 8 


W'eighted Totals 


39" 


4' 


10 


8 


16 . 


-8 


,8 


2 


28 


'3 


18 


1. 

105' 


1.7 



1; Percenta 
2. Cat^or 

1/ Ni 

2. Crime^ 

3. Sex (life cycle, 
reproduction, etc,) 

4. Heligion 

5. Race, minorities 



s.-are rounded to the nearest whole number, 
esignations (see text also). 

6. Energy 

7. Ekjonomjj 
87 



^rgi*-^ P . . 

9. Politics 

10. Evolution,**'natural selection 

11. aher 



.-4 
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question of whether or not they had dealt with any concepts or topicS in their ^ 
"social studies' pr^ram during the year that sonie people might consider 

sensiMve or controversial. Some teachers mentioned such things as female 

* 

infanticide^seniliclde; wife swapping; birth\of babies and how parents at home 
prepared for it, etc. Such tq)ics were clasjsified under the heading of Family 
Matters. The results of the question.are shown in Table V-30b which includes 
the same categtJries as Table V-30a (see also Figure V-ll).'* The category 
Other in Table V-30b also includes sndh topics as slavery, killing caribojji, and 
several others not already list-ed above. * ' ' . 

\ - - ; ■ 

None of the differences between groups for a particular category other 
' than None is significant or "suggestive," as these terms have been used here. Signi 

ficantly more teachers in the MACOS.group, however, described what they thought 
were sensitive issues, and certainly at that time some were matters pf heated , ^ 
argument in Congress and in the press. 

- One point of interest in Table y-30b is that the modal co>oicept or 
topiclnentibned by MAC OS teachers w^s in the category labelled Sex (Cate- 
gory 3), while the modal category for non-MAC OS teachers was Category 5 ^ 
(topics dealing With racialproblerns, trentntent of-minorities, woinen^s rights ^ 
and the like). For MACOS teachers, the typical responses' iri Category 3 were 
in reference to the Herring Gull film, reproduction, life cycles and abortion 
(teachers in both groups mentioned the latter)'. The specific subjects mentioned 
by MACOS teachers-Under the category called Family Matters had to do with 

some of theto picg covered in the Netsilik units that have been decried by critics. 
♦Seepages V-237-V-241. 
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Table V-30b ^ 

' Concepts or Topics Dealt Wifti That People May Consider 
'sensitive or Controversial (Percentages of Teachers^/ 

^- < 

.Cat^ories^ 



No. or 



Ave. # 
Cat's 





1 


2 


3 


■ • 4 


6 


{ 6 


• 7, 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Tchs. 


<• per fcl 


MAC OS 


18 




33 


s 

9 


13 


0 




5 


7 


9 


18 


24 


• 55 


1.4- 


Noh-MACOS 


^ 39 


2 


14 


16 


27 


5 


0 


8 


6 


'4 ' 


8 


16'" 


49 


. l.S 


Weighted Totals 


28 


1 


24 


13 


19 


3 


1 


7 


7 


7 


•13 


20 


104 


• 1.4 

1 v.. 



1. Percentages rounded to nearest whole number. 

2. Category designations (see text also) 



1. None 

2. Crime 

3. Sex ( life cycles, reproduction, etc.) 

4. ' Religion 

5. Race, minorities 

6. Energy 



7. Economy ^ 

8. War *^ 

9. Vpolitics 

10.. Evolution,* nSttjiral selection 

11. Family matters 

12. dfee-t ^ ' f 
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The topics mentioned by non-:MACOS teachers that were classifies: in that 

, . ■ • . . - , , 

■category were runniog away from hcjne, the -right of the governipent to encourage 

► ■ » . 

'or discourage childbearing'in families, advantages and disadvantages to living 

Jn small or large families or in extended or nuclear families, sex education 
and family life, child rearing practices th^ students encountered, family r^- ^ 
latlonships, respofislbilities and the like. 

Teachers were asHfced again how such topics were handled in class. 
Again the predominant response was through digcuss ion. Iliere was more 
variation, however, in descriptions of \yhat was done by teachers than to 
the same previous quest.ion» Sonie teachers sent letters-to parents about, • 
pending lessons^ films or assignments-(e.g. , the conflict assignment in 
MACOS in which students are to observe conflict in others).^ The purposes 

. were described, a'nd typically parent consent was requested. • 6ther|, in | 
both groups, all owed ^a free expression of opinion among students, *ut did 
not enct>urage discussion, or attempt to focus or guide it. Others allowed 
discussion to the point at which they felt they were reaching Dfetrict policy 
limits; "^and then referred the students to their parents for further discussion, o. 
or asked students who wished to pursue a subject to meet.with the teacherprl-, 

. vately. Others Ignored certain reactions or questions and went on to other 
matters. Some had a regular period for discussion of topics whiphr^tudents 
wanted to talk.about. And others provided guided /iiscussion, attempting to^ 
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bring out different factcfts, inhcfrent in a concept or topic. Very few teachers 

descrlbed .encouragiag research of further inquiry aimed at clarifying 

... . . • , 

Qpinioas. . ^ ' * 

Diji teachers avoid some concepts or tdpics that they thought were 

sensitive or qontrov^slal? Most replied in che negative (MACbS, 67%, 

non-MACOS, 76%). Topics, mentioned by those who did avoid going Into 

them are shown In Tablg V-31. 

' Table V-31 \ , ^ ■ ^ 

Percentages pf Teafchers Mentioning Topics Avoided in Class ' 

Non-3VIACCXS (N=49) 



J.. Crime 

2. S,ex (primarily 
, > reproduction) 

3. \Religi5h ■ 

,4. Race, minorities 
5.-*. Politics 
6.. Evolution, natural 

. selection 
7-. ' Other • 



MACQS' (N=54) 
6% - 
\17 



Total (N=103) 



7 ' 
7 . 



2% 




4% 


6 


• 


• 12 . 






3 






3 


2 




. 1 






4 


-4, 




' 6 



* When teachers did describe^voiding a topic or concept in 6lass, reasons 
given "were similar in bbth groups, as shown in Table V-32. 



\ ' ' Table vV-32 - 

Reasons Giveu^for Avoiding Ce^ain Sensitive Topics in Clas's 



.C9ncerft. about . 
* parent's reactions 

2. StujJents not mature * *6 

enough , 

3. Other matters given ; 6 
priority / . 

4. ' Administration advised 7 
n against 

&. Not sure how to • ^ / 2 

handle ^ ./ 
6/ Other \ ' , 6 



MAG OS (N=54) , 
7% 



Non-MACOS (N=^49) 
8% 



: 4 

2 

I 



Total (N=103> 

8% ■ ■ 

3 

5 

' 5 . > 
3 
3 



One should not concludfe tH3t teachers who ^dld deal With sensitive or 
controversial topics were unaware of or unconcerned^bou^ reactions ftom 
parents, or effects 'on stud6ntsr An.examtnatlon of transcripts made It clear 
that they were aware'and concerned, but most felt sensitive or controversial 
topics could be dealt #ith constructively within the context of pAVtiC5ul|ir .lessons 
or broaderlssues. Frorai what te&chers said there seemed to be no systematic 
differences between the two n^ain groups of teachers in awareness or in' 
methods of handling sensitive topics. That seemed true whether students 
raised a topic or it flowed from the pontent of a lesson or unit. 'Therewere 

- ^ ^ ^ ^• 

verv evident differences from teacher to teacher within* each group*. Fig^^ V- 
12 bears out those Impressions, (See pages V-24e-V-245). ' ! 

■7 

Should teachers deal with sensitive .or controversial topics? What 

concepts or topics? How should tliey do so? Whkt educationabobjecyves are 

t^ be served? Are those objectives appropriate? Who decides?, ^By what pro- 

cess? These were som^fe of the more importarrtquestlons underlying the topic 

under consideration here. The information obtMned In T-3 Is descriptive 

and can only help depicfthe situation, as described by teachei"s. 

»e. Teachers' perceptions of the effects and adequacy of this study 
■ - ^ ' • . . . , 

jfiie final two .questions asked of teachers were: 

" What positive or^negafive effeclts has bu^ research project 
had on you, your students or the school this year ?" »^ 

» , " Do you believe we have observed the significant features or , 
important aspects of your social studies t?rogram'thls yeai: ? If 
no: What do you think we missed?" 



: There was relatively little diff«rfence between tlie two groups with 
respect to assessment of effects of our'studyV as ?hown by Tabid V-3^3 / 
(see^also Figure' V-13.. See pa^ee V-246-y-252):. ~ • . . 

' " ' ■ . -Table ' \ " ,* • ' '. " 

Percentages of Classes in,^^'hich Teacher's 
' ■ . . Described Effects .of the ResfearphProjwl , 
* ^ . as Positive, Negative; Mixed and None '. '- • * 

'•ft MAC OS •> ' No1a-MAC06 Total 

1. Positive Effects ' ' " -22% . ' ■ 31% v- 26% . \ '/ 

2. * Mixed(+ and -)-. ' '15 19.., T 17 

„ . 3. Negative ' 31 . • 29 " ;- 30 • 

4(f NaEffects ' 31 ^ 21 . 26 • .. 

'( Total . ?9%* - 700% - 99%* 

*totals' are not 100% due to rounding, * . ; — 

-There were slightly different emphases between th^. twa groups m . 

the reference, of effects, ppsitiv6 aad/or negative. In the MAC OS group, 

IS ■ ^ e> ' - . _ \ ■ ^ ; 

45% of the positive effects cited referred tQ effects on the teacher or on - , 
the class. in general; 55% "referred to positive effects oh students. TFor the 
non-MAGOS group, 58% of Jhe positive effects mentioned referred to the 
teacher, 42% to students. Seventy six percent of the"n^tive effects ment.ioned 
by MAG OS, teachers referred to the teacher, 24% to students; In the non-MACOS 

group^'the corresponding percentages wete 52 and 48%. , • 

As described by teachers, what were 'the positive and negativ^ffects. 

• , ■ . . ^ - ■ ■ ; 

on teachers and students? They were virtually identical in both groups. Almost 

without exception, positive effects ohjtQachers included the^eachpr giving more _ > 

thought and attention to th'e,social studies program (what they were atteaiptit^ to 

do and why) than they otherwise mightliave done. ♦Typical^osLtiyfi-effeet^-qn- 

— — ^ # 

44. Counts were made by dfte.staff member. N's fire: jJiAC OS 54;' non-MACOS 
^48. . ■ - • . - 



students involved students'. feeling flattered or special becausenhey were 
t>art of k national project, or that someone from. Washington,. D^(?»^ .wouft^ 
come out to interview* them about th^ir experiences and Ideas. • 

The most common negative effje^tta on. teachers involved the time 



required to complete the various forms, sjcheduling problems, .and the tittje 
takeft»from class periods by the project to administer* tests. Some' teachers 
ia one district w.ere disturbed by some parents,' 'reactions to th.e project:. 
Without exception, the negative* effects described for students had to do | ^ • 
with the tests-or questionnaires (they hated th? tests; they were tested in- 
cessantly by other programs, including local and state testing, 'and* groaned 
when yet more tests came along; the pool* readers especially felt badly; some- 
teachers said some students^ad told them that they didn't try on the tests or 
' take them seriously because they knew' the results would tjot count on their 

^records). ,~ . »^ - ' ^ 

, ' Some teachers in both groups w'erd puzzled, skeptical or-<ln one or > 

two cases' m both groups) clearly hostile with respect to the project, it§ 

- - ■ . • - ^. 

purposes and design. Many teiichers in bpth groups w6;j;e. very interested in' 

outcomes of the study. A few felt they had .invalidated results because they ^ 

had not carried out thfeir.programs as they woiUdJiave preferred (not because 

of the study^^butb^^ Intervening -factors), or because their 

students were not as good or responsive a group as m prior *year. 

To what extent did teachers think tliat the project staff had observed 
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* /\ / a^^tSt questionnaires, lntetvlews^and^a classroom observation), the 
" ' V^ignlflcant features or Important aspects of their i)rogran5s? Flfty-sevep 
" * ' (57) percQit of the MACO© teacher^ and 31% of the non-MACOB teachers . 
* thot^ht the project had mlsp^ed ^em.*^^ The difference Is' slgalflcant^Chl- 



1 • 



square =-6. 0D6, 'df « 1, pX- 62). 



-v. 



The omltteji features as described by teachers follow: , 
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^ i. General cls(^srd6m Interactions, e?jcltlng dlscusti^as^ 
I . unpredictable Indicative exchanges or statementQ,^^cy 
\ . » during the year (i.^e. discussions) • ' ' * . 



-'2^ Particular projects, events, plays,. international festivals, ■ 

Raines, class courx or"gpvernme^(i^e. things doneX . 

^ 5 3^ General changes 4n attitudes or behavior -of students toward-^ • 
" • . .each other. , *• . , ' " 

' . ' ^ 

4.' 'other *(often:.^w6lh you didn't really observe the class ; - 
/ * * at all.'* jhls was frec^uently acconipanled by'statenien^^ 
, ' ^ * indicating that teachers had In mlod observations and , ; ^ 
QvaluaMon of how they conduct^lessons,'hanated problems, 
^ ' etQ.) - ^ . . 

, ■ . A Comparison of descriptions' given by the 31 MAC OS anc^ 15 non-MACOSj;.. 

' •» , - ' • • * 

teachers who thought the p^ject.dld niisjs essential features showed very little' 

J " ^ • . , ^ • 

difference ij;i''percentages among categories: ' 



1 
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Category ■ ' - 

1. Discussidns ^ 

2. Projects _ ' 

3. Attitudes ' J. 

4. " 'Other " . ' . 



Table.V-34_ 
Categofies of EssentiarFeatures Missed" 
seii on Responses of Teachlrj^ho Thought 
' guch Features Were Missed 

. «MACOS Koo-MACOS 



41% 
36 

.48 



40% 

2.7 
'7 
47 



1 45. , N's are 54^ and 48 respectively. 
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In effect, MACOS-teachefs were more likeljrthan oon-MACOSr 

teachers to say that important aspects of their program had beea . 

missed* The reasdhs'they gave, however, were not different in nature . 

.from thos^ of Sn-MACOS teachers who shared the same belief.* Figure 

V-14 gives actual comments made by teachers in both groups^ (V-253-V-258). 

, .MACOS teachers whothought the project had had negative effects, 

with no positive effects on them or their students, Were more likely th^n. 

the corresponding non-MAC OS -teachGrs tb pay that significant or important 

asi<icts of their programs had been missed. 'They were ab^ut equally dlv'.ded 

as to whether they described a negative effect on them (the forms,* time,^ 

scheduling, etc.) or on -their students (thC'tests). The five rion-MACOS 

teachers who described only negative effects of the projects cited (with' . 

one exception) the tlme.and effort Involved with the forms. That Is, the 

negative effect described was on the teacher. * 

While there was a suggestion that there was some association of 
* * ^ 

negative effects of the project with belief that essentials were missed 

. . . ' ''■ . ^ ' 

among MACOS teachers, there ^as a -tendency in the opposite direction 
r jTmong' non-MAC OS -teachers . 
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6« Interviews with Students^ April/May 1,975 (S-3> ^ ^ 

The objectives of the'fiual interviews of the year with students 

were to: - ' . ^ , 

. determine what the class had been studj'ing recently, and the 
methods used , 

.assess whether students felt free to express their*own opinions 
or feelings, and how they perceived the handling of disagree- 
ments in class by the teacher ' 

^,^as^^ extent to which the MAC OS iand non-]JIACOB groups had 
i^-tlre opportunity to discuss current events \ . 

' ' ^ • ' ^ - • ' ' \ . 

\ . . inquire about the^extent to which students disctisjsed questions 

\ . ' of discrimination or prejudice in social studies \ 

.assess students' opinion^^-about the custo^ms and practices of 
. cultures they had t?een studying during the year 

" a. Content and methods ' 

Final shifts* in subject matter, especially among MACOS clsisses 

(cf. Table V-8) have previously been noted. Most MAC OS* classes were on. 
^^'^ ' ^ . - ^ ^ . '/ ^ ' ' \ 

the Netsilik^Esftimos or other moiJern countries or cultures. Emphasis on 

map and.globe skills had dropped off substantially in non-MACOS cllaases. 

judging from students' descrip^ons. ^ ^ 

Results of descriptions by students ^bout methods used in studying 

scKJial studies are given in Tab!,e|$J-35. These results sHowed two intere^ing 

. shifts fr.om^ the descriptions given in February/March (S-2,^ Table V- 21). 
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Table V-35 , . 

/ Percentages of Classes in ^\'hich Particular ^ , 

• ■ Methods of Study Since Ea'^ster Werie Mentioned , . 

by One or More. Students* ' o " 

.. . ■ ' Ave. 

Category* * ' - No. of Categories 

1 2* ' 3 4 5' 6 7" Classes Per Glass 
'MACOS ' / 36%- 82% 93% 64% 69% ^96% 2% 35 4.4 
Noo-MAGOS' 73+ 88 85/ 85 90 - 90 '8 . 48 4.7 
. ■ ■ 53 34 • 8«f 74 93 93 5 103 , 4.5- 
*A 11 percentages rounded. . " / " 

^ **Categcjry Designations (Same as TablesV9, 10, and 21) 

1. Doing Reports- . 5. Projects 

2. Reading ' 6. Audio-Visual activities 

3. Group Work * 7. Other 

4. Assignments 

. + Diffference is significant; p^. 0083. 

First, Category 1, (Doing reports) had increased in prevalence among 
non-MACOS classes since the S-2 interview, and decreased among MACOS classes. 
Second, mentionuqf audio-visual activities (Category 6) which had been mentioned 
significantly less frequently by non-MACOS than MACOS classes in S-2 increased 
dramatically in non-MACOS classes (from 59% of the classes mentioning them 
^ in S-2 to 90% in S-3). It was essentially the same in prevalence as among MACOS 

.classes/ , - 

Otherwise prevalence rates in different categories of activities or 

-methods of study remained very similar in both groups to those found in S-2, ^ 

b. How did students perceive the management of disagreements . 
^ over facts or^opinions-in-their classes ?^ : 

A critical issue in social studies is how^'inquiry is practiced, especially 

when questions or issues arise over ar spontaneous disagreement on matter of 

opinion. It is one thing to draW out opinions, quite another to teach students 
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howlo analyze opinions, to bring evidence to bear, to weigh and evaluate 

^ different positions. A concern is that in the absence of such^follow-thrpugh 

.. • . - , ' . • • 

all opinions" end up seeming equally valid or defensible. 

' - . - — — 

The Issue is complex. As various authors have noted, it is not neces- 
sarlly the funQtion of the teacher to mandate or Impose a particular sub- 
stantive value or position on specific issues, although it should be the function 

of the teacher to teach how to analyze issues intelligently. r 

. * > - . ^' 

In T-3 it was seen that teachers varied according to how tliey handled 

sensitive or controversial topics, or concepts ip class. The predominant approach 
* • » 

was general discussion to bring out alternatives. Also, -it was seen that some- 

^ times teachers organized formal debates over a question or topic. In the 

quesfcioning^described next, an attempt was made to^ obtain students' views of 

what happened when there were disagreements over content, ideas or opinions 

iu social studies. . i . 

The following series of questions was posed to students: ^ . 

"When you are learning about (summary statement) do you 
get to say what you really think in class? If yes, can you 
give me some examples? If no, why not?*' 

^'Do kids in your social, studies class ever disagree with the 
teacher? If no, why not? - ^ 



1. If yes, can you give me some examples? 

2. What happens then? How does (do) the disagreement(s) 

get settled? * "^"^ 

45. See, for example, Edwin Fenton, Teaching the New Social Studies in 
.Secondary Schools. New York: Holt,- Rinehart, and.Winston, 1966. 
It i s important to remember tha tJhej^iQnc^rnJier^s^rth-10^1-^^ 
"olds, not high school or college siudeitts to\^ard whom much inqi^iry 



theory seems to be directed. ,^ 
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3. ' When there is a disagreement or difference of opinion % 
t» > * like that in class, do the kids ever go out and try' to ^ 

get ijifoymation ^o see who's. right by lookipg tfiings 
i}p in a l)ook in class, or going to the library, or asking 
- ^ people outside school or at home? ' Or goiug out and 
seeing for yourself? , ^ 

4. if yes, .what happens after they do that? * ^ , r^ 

5. Can you think of any other examples of kids disagreeing 

with the teacher in social studies class?" 

" DoJcids in your social studies class ever disagree with ideas, 
you learn in social studies? If yes; 

/i. Can you give me som^e examples? • 

2. What happens? How do'the disagreements usually get 
settled?;' ° • . ■ " 

Although questions had different objectives, they were interrelated. 

^ . * # > * • - 

Therefore, the sequence was treated as^a whole. A scale ranging from "Teacher 

discourages debate/gives and/or insists on answers" to "Teacher encourages 

inquiry beyond class period and guides resblution^of argument through use of 

evidence," was defined. ■ ' v 

The scale had three main levels with two or three categories within^ 
' ^ - ' * ' - " 

each level, for a total of 8 scale'positions. Levels were: 1) discouragement 

of discussion, argument, debate; 2) debate o r d is'CUj ssion allow ed or encouraged- 

during the class period^vS) inquiry about an issue^pr tppic encouraged beyond 

class period. The attempt was^made to distinguish within the levels the role 

of the teacher in the resolution of a disagreement (e.g. , taking no position, 

giving-^or supporting an answer of* position, assisting students in resolving" 



disagreements through the use and analysis of evidence; 
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Coders'w^-i^structed to rate only disputes, arguments or-disagree- 
menls oyer content, ideas or opinions, not over clearly personal matters. 
It-was a particularly difficult task for the coders. Often there was little 

y 

'iDfomatloh to make a classlflcatloti with reasonable assurance. Sometli^Ies 
students would describe two quite different procedures or conditions. All 
klaHs of disagreements were described, such as disputes over how to spell a 
word, and arguments over which student's model boat most accurately repro- 
duced the deslgn'of a Netslllk kyack (the class looked, at a film again to find out) 

Although the pverall results of the coding effort "made sense when 
compared to the original 'transcripts, the project was not sufficiently satisfied 
with the scales and their reliability. Thus there. will be 'no report on quantl- 
tatlve results. Instead a; narrative description of main results will be given. 

First, the disagreements described by students were overwhelniingly 
about factual matters. Thus, the predominant mode of resolution was to refer 
to available sources (texts, booklets, dictionary, encyclopedia, films, etc.) 
when a disagreement arose. Either the teacher or the students looked up Infor 
'matlon that helped resolve a question. Often, too, students and teacher,, or 
just students . discussed a problem and tried.tp reach a ccnclusiont Sometimes 
they qnded by agreeing to disagree. All these approaches weretyplcally 
' garrled oui during the class period (level 2). Indeed, descriptions falllfig in 
. level 2 accounted'for mpre than 70% of the casesc ' * 

^ • Examples in level 1 (debates discouraged) were few In both groups ' 
(less than 10% of the Classes). Descriptions thaTappeared to Indicate that 
i^tudents thought argument or debate was discouraged Included: ^ ^ 
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, -the teacher doesn't give you a fair chance - she just checks 
on how it is In the book, not if you did research on^t; 

♦ 

^ ^Hhfiy (teachers) winj they win, if they lose, they get mad; * 
/ the teachers alwaj^s win. 

•you never get a chance to ^disagree) ; Interviewer: what would 
happen if you did disagree?" Nothing, we can't do anything; 
she Just gets mad and says you do as I say; you^d .never hlsar ^ 
the end of it - she will not let kids express their own viewpoints; " 
she wilf buj: she'll Immediately contradict them; she will not 
• go through a hassle to help kids learn; * 

-you just have to go along with him. • . (He) just .kept calling us a 
liar; , . . \ ' 

-they won't let kids express their opinions very well because? 
^ ' she'll say that's wrong*- . . " * ^ 

Examples of encouragement of inquiry beyond the classroom period 

^ (le\rel 3) to resolve or clafify disagreements were statements such as: 

, -do outside research and report back to the teacher who passes 

the information on to the class; ^ ' , 

. . , .... . . . . , 

^ -report inforihation to the reacher and'he reports to the class;^ 

-teacher says, "Well, why doesji't someone look that up for 
homework; they say for your homework tonight just-^lookrin 
the encyclopedia or whatever and then come back to the class 
(sometimes- goes on to tell the class, sometimes hot); 

-usually he assigns sonieone to logk it up; \ ^ 

J ; * -(teacher) will research it and see if they're right or not; 

Some general comments oit^how arguments or disagreements get ^ 

settled or handled: ' " ' ^ i ' 



-we look at the source of the problem afid go oh and find out ' . 
how it really is; ^ . * ; 

-you have to. tell why you disagree with her; arguments get / 
settled after she explains it all; 
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r.we.%ork it out* * * work it through and work both sides and see ■ 
which Is best - you can't just cirop lb and then youUl never know , 
the answer; .* * 



\ 
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"-she doesn't argue, she'll compromise oi fc,he41 just talk with 
you about it and you'll come up with a conclusion; 

-after we do look she asks us what made us think that «uch and 
such^a thing had happened when It really didn't and we have to 
explain to her^he way It really did happen and either that or 

^ w^ write a report; you have to tell why you%dlsagree; - 

« 

-take a poll • we really discuss them good; 

-sometimes (the teacher) doesn't &gree with what we say^n^ 
other people will agree but he won't agree and so we just 
discuss it and we look at all the good points and the bad 
points about each side. ^ ' 



0 



-Generally- students^ did not pi^could not think of (disagreement qver ideas. 



With few exceptions, they did not allude to subjects teachers had described. 

as sensitive or controversial. ^ * - ' ' ^ . 

The data from students (as well as from teachers) suggest that "dis- 

cusslon of & problem" was the primary approach; tl?e main objective^was to 

look at all sides and get different points of view on the table. \iTien stucjents 

did give descriptions of the next steps (evaluation, conclusion), what they said 

<» " ' 

stiggested thaj: the characteristic approaches^ were either a consensus process 

("and then we decide") or agreeing to let matters stand as differences in points 

" of vfew. Teachers'^ descriptiond of how they handled sensitive or controversial » 

concepts or topics left a similar impression.- ' / \* 

c. Current events 

^ , _ 

• Of interest to the project was the extent to which both MjACOS and 

-non-MACOS classes were concerned with current events, what students discussed. 
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aDd who initiated topics. The questions asked were:^ 

" Do you ever talk about current events or things in the news ? 

Wh&t topics do you talk about ? ^ What are the activities? 

\\Tiat do yog do in class ? WTio decides .what topics, to talk about ? 

' ^ Results are shown iri Table which^lves breakdowns for grade 

•'^ * ♦ ^ ' 

^level as well as for groups. . 

Thirteen percent of the samples of students both from MAC OS and 

non-MACOS groups" said their class 'did not discuss current events, MostpJ 

- ;> - • ■ " ■ --/^ 

the differences in* percent ages between main groups were not statistically signi- 
ficant. An exceptiqn was Sport^^CTopic 11) which was reported by^students . 
from 13% of the MAC OS classes and none of the 4l non-MACOS classes. Other- 
wise, the predominant topics for the MAC OS group were Local News, Environ^ 
ment and Politicsrfor the pon-MACOS groups they were War, Politics, Environ 
TSfent ahd Foreign/International Affairs. In the MAC OS group. Environment 
(pollution, conservation, etc.) was the topic^most often mentioned by 5th grade 

classes, but local news (not pertaining^to environniental issues) was mentioned 

' " ' ' , •^^-^ — 

slightly more frequently than environmental matters by representatives of 6th 

^grade classes. ^ ^ ' 

Who decided which topics to discuss in class? Categories .of declsioV 



makers in both grbups occurred with almost identical frequency, as shown in 
Table ^-37. Note that Table V-37 is an unduplicated count. That is, students 
in particular classes agreed the decision was made always by the teacher, or 
the students, or sometimes one, sometimes the other. It was^ost typically 
sometimes the,tfeacher and sometimes the sttfdents who decided which topics 
would be discussed, accdrding to students' perceptions. Less frequently dil 



Table V-36 



percentages of Classes Describing Different 
Current ^yents Topics Discussed- 

Topics- '^ /- • 



Ave. #■ 
No. of. Cat's ' 





table 




0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


.5 


' 6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


classes per c 





V-3'6a 


MACOSi Grade 5 


11 


6 


6 


39 


11 


11 


6 




22 


22 


6 


11 


.6 


11 










Non-MACOS, Grade 5 


17 


3,3 


26 


26 




4 


13 


4 


.9 


18 


9 




4 


» 8 


'23 










0 , 


- 













. 













— - 
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V-36b 


MACOS, Grades 


11 


16 


26 


21 




5 


5 




6* 


32 




10 




21 

\ 


19 


1.6 






Non-MACOS, Grade 6 


6 


29 


24 


r 18 




18 


29 


. 6 


6 


18 






- 24 


12 


17 


1.9 














u 


























\ o 


V-3,6c 


MACOS, Non-Graded 


20 


40 


• 7 


-7 


> 7 


7 


7 




7 ■ 


27 




20 




13 


15 


1.6 






Non-MACOS. Non Gr. 


14 


57 


43 


14 


29 




2^ 




14' 










14 


7- 


2.1 








































i 


yr36d 


AH MACOS 


13" 


19 




-—23 




• 8 


6 




12 


27 


■ .2 


13* 


6" 


. 14 


52 • 


1.6 






All Non-MACOS ^" 


13 


26 


' 28 


21 


6 


9 


21 


4 


9 


15 


4 




11 


ii 


47 


1.8 


• 
















* 0 ~ - 


























Weighted TofealV Sail 
Classes 


13 


22 


. 20 


22 


6 

• 


, 8 


•13 " 


2 


10 


21 




6 


8 


• 13 


99 


1.7 f 



1. All percentages ropnded to the nearest whole number. 

2. Topic designations (see text also) • 

6. - Don't discuss current events 5. Crime 

1» Politics . • • . 
2. War 

3; ^Environment . - * " 
' '4., Energy crisis ' \ 



♦Suggestive difference; .02 > p > *0045. 



9. Lodal faews 

' ^ 6r-^!qreign,- international affairs 10. Space travel 

7. MiEiorlty groi^p matters ' . 11. Sports ^ 
- ;8. Recession 



12. No specifiai' 

13. ' Other . 



''classes say It was -usually up to the students. Note, however, that among the 
MACOS classes, It was predominantly 6th graders who said that the choice of 

JPptej^sjyMoJhe^^ , - * 

Overall most classes, ':xegardless of MAC.OS or uon-MACOB^discussed 

current events In some form. Thfe ^tent of focus varied among classes. 



In some cases current events was a'sparat^eriod of the day, set aside 
for that purpose. Sometimes 'consid^r^at Ion of current events was regularly 
scheduled, or held extemporaneously. Sometimes students w.ere assign^ 
topics to investigate and report /in. class; sometimes, discussio'n.of current 

"events came up spontaneously according to the interpslis of teachers "and/or 

. ^ ^ ' ■ • \ 

students. As with many aspects of social studies, the striking characteristic 

was variety.^ . - \ 



dl' Discrimination^ prejudice, unfairness 



Do students in 'different classes find themselves talking about Issues 
ofprejui^ice or dlscrlmination? The results shown In Table^V-^-36, Columttx? 
suggest that the topic wgs seen by nearly all groups of students as something ^ 

■'• ■ 

not discussed under current events. ^ , \ ^ 

' Following the questions about current events, students were asked: 

. ■ ' ■ \--. ' ' ' 

" In social studies class > do you ever talk abo^t unfairness or 
prejudice toward people or groups? If no, d6 you ever talk a - 
- bout them\in any other class? If yes, can you describe what 
you talked 'about - give me some examples of what you said?"' 

"Have you ever talked about unfairness toward different races, 

— — ~ ~ or toward-men and women, or^toward religions, or toward poor 

people, or people in other countries ? If yes: 

1. Cin you tell me what you talked abW^or give me som§ 
' . examples'^of what you discussed? *\ j 
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■ . Tab.le V-37 ^ , „ " * 

Who if^ually-^ec ides Wiat Current 
Event Topips to Talk'^bout (Percentage of-CJass^sp 



. ' • 2/ ^ ' 

Sub- , . . , Initiations^. ' No of Cat's 

table Group/Grade ! ] '0 ' 1 2 3 classes per cU 



• 


MACUd. Orade 5 




18 


41 < 


!> 41 


17 




Noa-MACOS, Grade 5 ^ 


19 


19 4 


24 


38 


. 21 




I, 
















V-37b 


1k ir A o'«r. M J ^ c 

MACOd, urade o 

o 


7 


40 

« 


33 


•20 


15 < 






7 

• 






oD 












* 










V^37c 


MAOOS, Non-Graded 


15 


31 


15 


38 


13 




Non-MACOS,' No*n-Graded 




29 


57' 


14 ■ 


7*' 








>> 












V-37d 


All MAC OS ^ 0 


7 


29 


'31 


33 






All Noh-MACOS>- 


12 


24 


• 31- 


33 ■ 


• 42 ■ 






— . / - 
















Weighted Totdl of all ' 
Classes 




26 


31 

1 : 


33 


87 

* 





• 1. All percentages rounded to the.nearest wiiole number. ' , 

2. Cat^ory designations (see text dlpo) 

' \ 0. No specified data . . , 

^ 1. Student " ^ ^ ^ * • 

2. Teachgr 

3. Sometimes one, sometimes the other ^ * 



. , i 2. Who usually brings thes.e 'things u^J In class.- the kids or 

, ' ' the teacher? * » ' ' ^ . 

J5. Do you'talk about these things very often or just oftce In ♦ 
' awhile? , ^ " 

Answers to the general question, |n terms qf-percefttages^of classes - 

are iihown In Table V-38. - / 

. Table V-38 - ' i 

. • " Ever Talk About Unfairness or Prejudice ' 
' ^ Toward People or Groups in' Social Studies 

; . ■• Yes' Mayfae* No , . Total . N 

MAG 06 ' 57% ■ .4% 39%"- 100%" ' 54 ■ . 

NoQ-MACOS'. 68 ' 6" . ^6 . • 100 * 47 

Total 62 . '5 - 33 ' 101 101 



4 



* *Studfents^ disagreed" as to whether Yes or No. 

The majority of classes inJ)oth group^;gave resppnseffl^lndicatlng that^ 
they belleved^ey had discussed this topic at least once. . « / . 

. The next questiqp attempted to delineate specific areas, pf discriminar- 
^tTon, prejudice or'unfairness that may have been discussed, as best students 
could recall. Tabl? V-39 shows percentages of classes (represented by four sVu- 
dents in each ca,se) that indicated that the different areas had qr had nolJjeen ' 
discussed in social studJes. 'Table V-39 is in effect 5 separate tables presented 
together to aid In inspection of differences among subjec^ areas* - 



Table V-39 



Discussed Prejudice, Discrlminatioror Unfairness 
-'^ With Respfectvo Particular Subject' 
- . (Percentages of classes) 



5s ■ PfeopW in other ' 
'■'Countries 



Subject * 'Group . Yes Maybe No Total . N[ 

1. Different Haces ' - MACOS- 37^ - * ^ 63% 100% '54 

■ Non-MACOS, .46 - 4 , 50 100 46 
' . ■ • / Total , 41' 2- - 57 100 100 

Si. Men and Womed ' ' MAC OS ' 33% ■ - ' 67% io()% " '54. 

Non-MACOS 28 ' " 2 70, , 100 . 45 

«-v; • Total . 31 1 - 68 ' 100 ' 100 

3. -Religions . ^ • . MACOS 30% 70% 100% 54 

■ Non-MACOS "35* 2 .^ 63 100.. 4? 

Total . 'SI 1 . • ' 67 100 102 

•4. Poor People MACOS '35% - . 65% . 100% 54 

Non-MACOS 30 >^ 2 68 ' ' 100 . 47 

• . . -. Total s '33 \ 1 66 100 101 

MACOS' 24% \- . 76%. 100% 54 

■ Non-MACOS' ' '38 62 100 47 
.Total . -31 ; - 69- 100 iOl 

' It is evident in Tabl'e V-39 that the?e was substantial eirnilarity among the 

two'main groups as to prevalertce of dtscuseions aboilt discrimination with respect 

• to different subjects. By reading down the Yep column for the different tables, 

I it^can alsQbe«een that the iriost frequently j^^ntioned subject of discussion .about 
discrimlnation in both groups .was race. Thereafter., the order of prevalence of^ 

. subjects discuss'ed differed somewhat between the two groups. For the MACOS ' : 
gr(iUPr. subjects in descending order of prevalence Were: Race, Podr People, Men 

.. and Women, Religion^nd. Other Conntr lest the order for the non-MACOS group was 

Race, aher Cpuntries, Religion, Poor People and Men and Women. 

s ■ ' . 

■ . Figure V-I5 helps clarify whafstudents meant when they referred to 

- ' ' -'•'*, 
^discrimination.* The illustrative statements in Pigure V-lff^came as always fronx 



■1 



♦Seepages V-259-V-266. 



the-mlnl-atudy classes . and included, of course, classes In which the students 
In effect said they did not discuss such topics In social studies. In a few 
Instances a different class was Identified as the class in which a subject came 
up (e.g. science, physical education), fn some cases. In both groups, ^he 
students made It clear that the subject was directly "related to the content of 
the course (e. g. , ''yes, like the Eskimos just push their wife around;" "once 
la a while, when we were studying about India,, we would talk about. . . how unfair 
^the caste system (Is)"). In other cases the discussions may or may not have 
^flowed from the content of the course; an inference cannot be drawn \yith confl- 
dfeiice ' For example, discussions, of .sex role differences often centered around 
what boys could or should, do,, and-what girl.? couldn't or shouldn't. Aether 
such discussions flowed from, examination. of sex role differences in cultures 

7 

being studied cannot be ascertained in many cases on the basis of comments in 

the transcripts. • • 

The coders attempted an analysis of relative frequency of discussions 
\i discrimination! ^In both groups the Indications were typically one to a few ^ 
' times (2-3 tlm>s), as opposed to quite often or very often,. (weekly to dally). 

In the case of the MACOS group, the order of prevalence of responses 
(fromm)sl tcleast frequently mentioned, to the question of who usually brought 
up such topics was teacher, students, sometlmesfone /sometimes the other; 
for non-MACOS classes it was sometimes one/sometimes .the other, teacher, ' 
stt^dents.— '■ , 
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The subject of discrimination or prejudice was a sensitive one with 

many teachers. Descriptions given by groups of students were relatively 

sparse and unembellished with detail in many cases, as can be seen in^ ^ 

Figure V-15. An overall Impression ^as that with respect to'this subject, 

discussion v^as infrequent in both groups, and apt to be unsystematic or lacking 

in depth of analysis*or exploration. 

e. - Opinions about beliefs, customs and ways of life of other 
. peoples 

The final set of questions in S-3 was an effort to assess students* 
views about the customs and ways of life of the cultures or people they had 
studied during the year. Did students appear tasee strange or unusual customs 
as desirable, or at least^acceptable? Did students appear to see advantages or 
positive aspects of other cultures or times, compared to ours now? What 
were those advantages?^ ^ - - 

The specific secjuence of questions was: 

"This year in social studies, have you learned about any ideas 
or beliefs that people have or^ ways that they live that seemed . 
^ ' strange or different to you? If yes, can yoU give me some 
exampleis? 
* <• 

' " Have you learned any ideas or beliefs that people have or 
ways that they live that seem wrong to you ? If yes: l)Can 
you give me 5ome examples? 2) Why does that seem wrong 
to you?" 

"Have you learned any Ideas or .beliefs that people have or 
ways that they live that seem better than what we do in our 
country now? If yes: 1) Can you give' me some examples? 
2) Why does that seem better to you?" 

46. Compare, for example, 'Figure V-15 with the richness of contributions 
^ - and detail in Figure V-16. 

V-115 
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The cat^ories used for coding responses are largely self-explanatory 
aad are listed in the tables of results. It is necessary to continue to bear in . • ^ 
mind that the results game from the statements of a random sample of four 
students from each class interviewed as a group. .Thus Uie class continued to ^ 
' be used as the unit to be counted, despite the fact that a topic on which code*;^ 
agreed as to classification may have come from only one student. Even in 
presenting Illustrative statements, the comments of several students were 
grouped topically rather than listing each separately^ - . 

A reading of the transcripts showed thut debate was rare ^mong^ ^ . ^ 
students during an interview over right and wrong, good or bad. The typical 
patterns were to elaborate upon another ^s reniarks, to provide more detail 

' * w ^ 

in response to the interviewer's probing, and/or*to give a different example 
from those which had been given. " j' 

' Summary results for the sequence of questions above are given in 
Table V-40 (Ways that seemed stra'nge)t-JF^ew glasses in either group failed 
to find something strange (Column 0). A typical comment about a custom wast 

"that's weird.'' MACOS students obviously found daily customs or habits to be 

~~ ^ » . 

strange (Category 5) far- move frequently than did non-MACOS students'. While 

/k - 
'sth and 6th grade classes in both groups tended to contribute in similar proportions 

to the group totals in Category 5 (Daily customs, habits), there was indication 

■that MACOS and non-MACOS 6th grade classes were more likely than 5th grade 

classes to mention subjects related to ceremonies, religious practices and be- 

Ilefs, e^c (Category 4). Interestingly, non-MACOS classes mentioned Food 



Table V-40 
Uearn About Ways That Seemed Strange? 
^ Percentajges'of Classes Coded in Topical Categories 



Sub- \ 

Tafele broup/Grade 



•1 



»Ave^ H 
No. of Cat's 
classes Per cIJ 



V-40a 



MApOS; Grade 5 



50 



.30 



25. 



30 



60 



10 



20 



20 



2.5 



NonrMACOS, Grade 5 



'20 



^ 28 



24 



40' 



12 



25 



1.4 



V-40b 



MACOS, Grade 6 



50 



25 



10 



50 



60 



10 



20 



2.1 



Non-MACOS, Grade 6 



J. 



53 



42 



29 



/ 65 



47 



12 



17 



2.6 



V-40C 



MACOS, Non-Graded * 



13 



47 



20 



13 



67 



73 



20 



15 • 



2.6 



Nori-MAC.OS, Non-Graded 



43- 



14 



. 57 



14 



14 



1.4 



V-40d 



All MACbS 



49 



25 



16 



47 



89* 



.5 



16 



55 



2.3 



All Non-MACOS' 



35 



. 31 . 



14 



43 



39* 



10 



49 



1.8 



Weighted Total of all 
Glasses- .'. J 



42 



■29 



V5 



45 



55 



13 



104 



2.1 



1. ^ All percentages jrounded to the nearest whole nOimber..^ 

2. Category deaignatldos 
0; Nothing seeried'strange 

* 1. Food^ 



gj^^. Housing 



3. Clothing 

4. Ceremonies, prayers, 



*Differe&ce is significant; p^. 00^3 
(only Table, V^Od tested) 

5. Daily customs, habits 

6. Language 



religious beliefs, myths 7. Other 
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(Category 1) relatively frequently. That topic was of course a matter of major ^ 

fascination for MACOS students, as will be seen, especially in the Follow-up 

* * 

'-results. ' • . 

Table V-41 (Ways that seem wrong) shbws ftirtHer differentiation • 

related to purriculum groups; First, however, , note that similar proportions 

«* 

of both groups o^classes indicated that they'^did not thjnk any ways they had * ^ 

47 i 

studied about werfe wrong (See Category 0 in Table V-41). 

^ With respect to curriculum differences, MACOS classes thought that 
the killing of animals by the Netsilik,^ including the manner in which they did it, - ' 
was wrong (Category 2). A greater proportion of non-MACOS classes men- 

, tion^ exploitation pracj:i6%s they thought were wrong (Category 4). This ^ [ 
latter cat^ory for oonrMACOS students included^ such topics as slavery, exploitation 
of peasants by kings, of Central American Indians by conquistadors, of people 
in Russia by the Communist- government, of others (e.g. Indians) by Ameriqans, etc. 

There are grade level differences between groups in Table V-41 
that provide bases for conjectures about age differences in reactions or orienta- 

nionst First, in the MACOS groups -of classes, it is interesting to note that it 
was predominantly 6th graders relative to 5th graders that contributed t6 the^ 



MAGOS group total percentage for Nothing Wrong (Category 0), and to a lesser 
extent, to CategoryJS (Sacrificing liveg' for group survival). On the other hand, , 
it was predominantly 5th grade MACOS classes that contributed to the group totals 



47. The Chi-square comparing groups with respect to frequencies in Category 
0 vs.-^all other categories was not significant. Fiirthe/ tests of-dif- 
Jferences between groujps for other categories were not made. 
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Table V-41 



Learn About Ways That Seemed Wrong? . 
Percentages of Classes Coded ia Topical Categories- 



Categor^/ 
1 2- 3 ' 4 



. ^ Aye. .# 
No. of Cat's 
classes per clasS 



v-4ia 


.iMALUb, oraae o 


1 ft 


1 ft 

lo 


1 9 


9Q 




1 ft 


4.1 ■ 


17 
J. 1 


1 f? ■ 

< 




Nori-MACOS, Grades . 


25 




i 


8 


33 


8 




24 


1.1 


V-41D 


MAOUb^ oraae o ^ 


DU 


1 ft 




q 

u 




ou 

< 


1 n 

4- 'J 


♦ 90 

p. 






;-Non-MACOSi Grade 6 


39 


6 






28 


17 


39 


18 


1.3 


V-41C 


MACOS-non gr. , total 


53' 




7 




13 


20 


27 


15 > . 


. 1.2 




Non-MACOS-non gr. , total 


43 




s 




29 


29 


•29 


7 


1.3 


V-41d 


All MACOS 


44. _ 


10 . 


I'O' . 


15 


8 


25 .■ 


25 


52, _ - 


1.5 




All non-MACOS^rrC^ 

' \\s ' — 


33 


2 




4 


31 


14 


35 


.49 . . 


1.2 

9 




Weighted Total ^ 


39 


6. 


' 5 


10 


19 


20 


30 


101 


1.3 



1. All percentages- rounded to the jpearest whole number. 

2. Category designations " ^ > 

• * * 

0. Nothing seemed wrong 
^ 1. Treatment of animals (e.g. , Eskimos mean to dogs)' 
' 2. Killing animals, (includfng how it is done) : 
; 3. Treatment of children {includes female infanticide) 



4. Exploitation of people, individual, minority groups, etc. 

5. Sacrificing lives for group survival ^leaving people 
to die) or group's traditions, rituals (e^g. human, 
sacrifice) * * . ' 

6. Other 
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for Category 3 (Treatment of children. Including female infanticide), and 
Category 4 (exploitation of people * in this case, usually the Eskimo women 

- ~ _ #» 

or older p.eople forced to walk and not ride on sleds). The only noticeable 
grade level difference In the non-MACOS group was for Category 5 (sacrl- 
'flclng lives for tradition); here 5th grade classes contributed predominantly, 
compared to 6th grade ones. * ^ 

Second, MACOS classes,, on the average, mentioned more different 
tjrpes of customs or practices which they considered wTrong then did the non- 
MACOS classes (T^ble V-41, Average number of categories mentioned per 
class). This was a departure fromjhe usual closeness between grtnips on this 
measure^hat has been characteristic of previous tables. 

' -fhird, there were many statenrients about ways that seemed wrong 
that wdSi^ classified as Other'(Category 8) In both groups. For MACOS stu- ^ 
dents, such topics included: Netslllk have no laws, can kill people for revenge', • 
etc; eating habits (raw caribou, raw seal meat and blood); worship spirits Instead 
of God; dori^t take baths, sleep in Igloos with no clothes on, selection of a mate 
at an early age; taboos} Iroquois. living together in long houses may have argii-^ 
■ ments,,^^ etc. For ndn-MACOS classes the category included such subject^ as: 
sub-standard housing and living.conditions for poor people; greediness of early 
American settlers; clfbosing bri''des_for sons; scalping by Indians; severe punish- 
ment for not going to Church (Puritans): having more than one wife; disposal of 

^ 48. Note: Not all things mentioned as wfong by MACOS students necessarily 
. referred to the Netslllk. Recall that the majority of MA^OS classes ^ 
were supplemented with other units whose content varied among classes. 

\- . ' 
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bodies In Vietnam; pollution ofwater and food in America, etc. 

Other peoples' cu^ltoms, practices and waj^s of living that 'struck 
^ttidents as better than our ways in America now were varied, aad^ in terms 
of general categories, roughly equivalent bet\y.een the two groups Lri'preva- 
lence of citations (Table V-42). Orve third^of the classes in.both groups said 
*thefy had not learned of any ways that were better. Some students in MACOS 
•classes were impressed with the conservatioapractices of the Netsilik 
(Category^ 6), and with tiie fact that money was not necessary iti order to get 
food, clothing, shelter, etc., (Category 7). ' ' J 

Both groups mentioned a variety of features that were classified as 
OthVr (Category S). Among MAQOS classes, this category included such 
examples as: Eskimo children didn't have to^ to school; femilies, adults, 
children g;et along better, cozier^to live in igloos; friendlier«to\yiird each 
other, don't need as many laws; Netsilik not greedy, share more; don't 
hunt just for sport; arranged marriagqs; used sleds and dogs, fjii^arsv-^^ < 

Jewer people, more roomtl^etter health, less disease; Iroquois didn't need 

" » » ^ 
^aws about when tpj^upt; Amana colonies, better scSgigl relations, communal 

living; Tood vans, free food for^the poor in Mexico. Y^^io^s nqn-MACQS 

classes gave examples such as: Canada - less po^iated^^bettdr fishing^ 

no recess ion;, removing shoes when entering a hbuke in Japan (also China) - 

keeps floors cleaner - better manners in Japan, better care of elderly; 

cities less crowded together in Brazil; Indians (Amerfcan) more open^with 

. each other; Africa - more eoncerned with people than science or machines, 



Table V-42 



Learn About Ways That S*eeincci BeMer Than Our Ways? 
Percentages of Classes Coded in fopical Categories-/ . 



.5^ 

I 

M 

to . 



9/ 

Categories^/ 



Ave. # 
No. of Cat's 



Sub- ' . , - A 6 


7 


8 & ■ 


classes 


per clj 


V-42a 


s 

ViACOS, Orade o 




11 

Ml. 


5 


16 


5 


• 5 


21 


21 


1 


32- 


19 


1. 0 


Non-MACOS, Grade 5 


36 


■ 4 


4 


12 






20 


~ 8 


r 

4 


24 


25 


1 1 
1. X 


V-42b, 


VlACOS, Orade o 




c. 


, / 
■' 15 


25 


5 


5 


- 35 


15 


5. 


45 


20 


1. 9. 

o 




Noa-MACOS. Grade 6 


21 . 


16 


5 


ii 


5 


5 


5 


- 5 


5 


37 


ly 


1 9 


V--4'2c 


MA"coS, Non-Graded 


44 


i 






, 6 




13 


6 


6 


•31 


16. 


. 1.2 


Kon-MACOS, Non-Graded 


67. 






t 










. 17 


17 


6 


r.o 


V-42d 


All AIACOS 


33 


5 


7 


16 


4 

5 


4 


- 25 


> 15 


4 


42. 


.55 ', 


1-6, 


All Non-MA0-OS . 


34 


8 


4 


' 10 


2 


2 


12 


6 


4 


. 28 


50 ' 


r.i 




Weighted Total -of all 
Glasses 


33 


7 


6 


13 


. 4 


' 3 


19 


-• 10 


4 


35 . 


105- 


1.-4 
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1. AH percrentages rounded to the nearest whole number. 

2* Category designations • . 

; 0* Nq * ^ 4. No orilfergy crisis 7. No currency neodeoi Xor consumer goods 

1. Housing - 5. Sell reliant people 8. No wars \ _ 

2. Less crime ^ ^ ;* . . . 6. Better conservation practices 9. Other 

3. Less pollutiorT ' ^ ^ - * — 

\- - ■ ■ . ■ ■ 
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Ilussia^ ispeoianlraiaing for spQcial skills, form of government has 

•\ - ^ • • ' • - " \ 
« iiirpeople j)n more equal plane; less prejudice in Petu, Venezuela, building 

- modern buildings, getting rid of slutiis; things were cK^aper in tiie old days, 

cheaper now in Cuba because things state owned; shrine of.Guadeloupe in 

Mexico; singing instead of fighting in Alaska. * . ^ \ 

^ With the RIAC OS students, 'it was usually easier to di^6etn direct 

, * ' ' • ^ 

'connections of opinions with the content of the curriculuni than was sometimes 

the case with examples given by non-MAG©S students. 

Perusal of the transcripts and the quantitative data shows that with 

two scattered exceptions, (each coming from one studeht), MAC OS .students 

did not see (or at least cite) as desirable or cc/n:imendable practices of the 

. early Netsilik Eskimos that critics have decried,, i. e. ,wife swapping, senili-^ 

cide, infanticide, etc. The same limitation applied to practices cited by a 



' ' few individual non-MACOS isltudents. For example, there was certainly no ^ ^ 

evidence that students we^^bding taught ^o prefer comniunisnx* Qn thereon- 

trary, most iudgments about Russia, like most judgments of the Netsilik, were 

^negative, there was concern^ both anjon^^MACOS and non-MACOS studehts, 

about inequities, exploitation, cruelty, and unfairness. Most studehts appeared 
« ' — ' \ ♦ 

genuinely thoughtful and interested expressing more than surface gen^rali- 
zati'ons about these questions. ^The tone or chai^ter of responses of some 

students or' groups, however, ^covered abroad spectrum. 

% . ' ' ' * 

.Sometimes in bofR groups when, students said Aey did not thihU certain 

' \ ; . ' ' * / ' r • ^ ' ' ' 

customs, Practices or -ways of living were wrong, they would indicate not^ 

that they agreed with.thej3r),-"but ''those are their customs j we-have ours, »' ^ 



\ 



1^ . 



' n v.- 
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■ * " The ^esppntfes given in Figure V-16 illustrate many of the points 

just made, {see pagjes V-267-V-281). ^ . - • - ' ^ 

. ' 

•"7. Interview8,with students, October^, 1975 (S-4) , ^ » 

• ; ' * ^!'^ ' ' - 

"The first follownip with students was made during October, 1975, 

approximately Jive months after MAC OS -and non-MACOS courses had been 

com|3ldted. The desigwgoal was to obtain, essentiaily»a 50% sample of students 

chosen randomly from each class. Criteria for inclusion in this sample were 

that the students had been i member of their class throught'the-^^recerfing year; 

thatr the' student was still attending a school in the same|school district, and 

that no more than two junior high schools 'penclass were to be visitfed for 

samples of then 7th graders. For most. prior 5th grade cla'kses, students ^ 

were still in the same elementary school. Previous 6th grrfders were typically 

concentrated iji a single junior high for which their elementary school was a ^ 
/ . • > \ 

feeder, although there was a number of-^jases in whichjnfore than pne fechool 

had to be^ visited in order to fill quotas- Principals were provided with a list 

\^f stucjents composing the sample, and alternates to be drawn in order, and - 

aa7'angements were made to have the students from a given prior class come 

together in a group to complete a brief questionnaire (My Social Studies Class, 

' ^ - * * * ' ' I ' ' ' 

This Vear arid LasJ:). When students from aigiven class* were distributed in. 
more than one school, that meant at least two s6ssions, since groups were 
not. brought, together from separate schools. In a fe^v cases circumstances 
forced the c'opbLniog of studeftts from several prior^year classes iinto a sin-- 

: * ' . \ ■ - \ . 

■gle group, \ ^ • \ * 



See Section II for detai 



►19.' See Section II for details of follow-up sampling. 
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*.The basic procedure was to administet the questionnaire to the group, 
then do a brief interview wilh tho group. As always, interviews were tape 

. • ' ' ; ^ * f 

irecoi'ded. In most cases^ particular class groups were handled by the same , 

interviewer who h^d met with that class du^rrng the prior year. 

* ' * , " • ' 

* ^ ' The objectives-of the interview, which isr the part of follow-up data 

gathering to be rfeported in>this section, were to.: 

• assess what stood out in students' minds about what they 
• * thought they had learned jast year tliat was important; 

? » > 

. obtain statements of what students' sa\v as differences 
^ between last year's social studies tjndthis year's class;. 

..given what they did-last yeaf'in social studies, inquire 
what students' missed doijngihis year; 

* • ^isk students to describe. topics or events last year ^lat had^ 

' " upset or excited the classV ^. . v ^ ' 

.^obtain stucleiit's.'' ftirther opinions about the age appropriate- 

* * ne^BS of cqptroversial topics or concepts that hild been listed 

at the end'Of the questionnaire just administered. - ^ * ^ . 

' o Transcripts were coded by a single consultant, according to pre-de- 
fined categories.^ As always, a clpss as a whole \. .s counted in a particular 
category if one or more students made {\ statement th;it seemed to fall in that 
category. In cases in which two separate 'sub-groups^of a given class sample 
were* interviewed, coded responses were combined for the 6lass as a>vhol<^. 

The prior /ear's non-graded classes posed a problem for reporting 
results of interviews *since, *as a class group, one sub-group in follow-up was 
in 7tTi grade, the other in 6th. For purposes of summarizing results here, \ ' 
the non-graded classification is retained' in tables with the reminder that such 
classes contain sub-groups*^ifom two different grade levels (as well as present. 



schools). For ease of .reading, groups are" labelled in the tables as. they were in 

prior tables, (i. e..V.MAC6s Sth-grade, non-MACOS 6th grade, ,etc.). The reader 

needs to^keep inimlnd that those were the ^rjor year's gradp levels. 

- a. What was recalled as ipiportant from last year ? 

Each class group was asked: 

"rd like t6 ask you more about t>ie things.you did 6t learned . 
last year in social studies* Vd like to get a list of all the . ^ 
things you did or learned that you thought were especially 
' . . *' important. And tell me why you thiriH'so. 



Statements of topics or subjects were coded according to: 
1. Animals* - - ^ 

* 2. Current places, cultures (includes Netsillk) 

3. " Historic places ^cultures 

4. Famous people^(includes early explorers) 

■V * 

5.. Skills/methods (map skills, graph skills, and others) 

6. Nothing (strong negative statements to .the effect thi^t nothing 
had been important. witH^no disagreement In grpup) 

7. Other . , / ' 

/ ■ 

Table V-43 summarizes percentages of clr sses code^ in these cate- 
gories. Figure V-K gives illustrative responses from the afasses thabi^ave 



been followed thoughout thfs section/ (see pages V-282-y-?88). 

• ' ^ - y 

Differences between the two main groups that wijvo related to curricu- 
lum are evidertt in Table V-43 (Category 1, Animals; cAtegory 3, Historic places, 

cultures; Category 4, Famous people; Category 5, sljiUs, methods). The typical. 

50. In a few cases, particular classes are omi.t'ted in'Figure V-17 because 

several classes were combined in the group meeting. Therefore, 
dne caftnot tell which comments pertain gpecificaUy to which classes. 

.. '.'/ • 
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Table V-4'3 , _ . . - ^ ' 
Percentages of Classes Menlionin^/Different Subjects or 
Skills Learned Last Year That V/erejCbnsidered Important- 



Sub- ; 

Tablar. 



1 



Categories' ^ 

2 - 3 4 



. Ave. 
No. of Cat's 



■6 



V-43a 


MAC OS, Grade 5 


74 


63 


> 

21 




11 


5 


5 


19 ■ 


1.8 


■ 


Non-MACOS, Grade 5 


5 


45 


59 


36- 


32 


5' 


14 


22 


.2.0 
























- ■ ■ 
V-43b 


MACOS, Grade 6 


65 


•77 


. 18 


6 


12 






17 


- 

1.8 • 




Non-MACOS, Grade 6 


10 


55 


45 




30 


15 


15 


20 


1. 7 ' • 








— a* 




i 


< 
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MACbS, Non-Graded 


: 71 


71 


• 




6 




6 


17 


1.5 




Non-MACOS, Non Graded 




50 


.75 


25 


50 






4 


2.'0 - 
























V-43d 


All MACOS 


70* 


70 


' 13* 




9** 


2 


4 


53 


1.7 




All Non-MACOS 


7* 


50 


54* 


20** 


33** 


9 


13 


46 


1.8". 


























Weighted Total of all . 
Classes 


40 


61 


32 


10 

4 


20 


5 


B 


99 V 


1.8 



!• Percentages rounded to the nearest whole number. 
2. Category designations (seq text also) 
. 1. Animals . " ""^ -.7^.^ 

2; Curi^entplaccS^r^ cultures ' 

3. Historic places, cultures 

4. Famous people . ' . ' ^ 

ERLC ^ 



♦Difference is significant, p<:. 0683. \, 
+ ♦^Difference is suggestive; .02>p>.0083. 



5. Skills/methods 

6. Nothing ^ 
T.-aher, 
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skill mentioned by students in both groups had to do with maps - how to make 
them, how to use tliem. A scalteiMng of other skills were mentioned by students 
In both groups including how to.make life cycle charts and take tests (MAC OS 
students); how to plan trips (non-MACOS)^; and how to write reports and how 
to discuss feelings (both groups). 

One striking point in the transcripts, particularly in noa-MACOS ^ 
classes that had studied ancient cultures, was the interest in and specific 
remembrance of myths. To judge fromithe detailed, accurate and enthusi- 
astlc descriptions given of Greek myths, for example, many students found 
'them cobrful and conipelling. This was not the chse with MARCOS classes, . 
There were occasional references to Netsilik myths, but they tended to be 
vague, . 

There were a few classes in each group in which the^-sample of stu- 
dents agreed that pothing of importance had been studied or learned. Those 
classes were included Jn Category 7 (Other).. 

\Vhat;reasons did students give for the topics they considered impor- 
* tant in the'previous year? Many responses from students-'in both groups'^trongl^^ 
echoed responses to the question asked classes a year before in S-lr Why^ 
.you think you study social studies? when might it be important In both groups 

frequent response was essentially a form of consumerism (qv appreciation): 
so you'll knowi it was interesting; it was fun. Similarly, both groups mentioned 
advantages (application) f so you'll know' how to survive in the Artie; so youMl 



know other 



peoples* customs if you visit Ihore, or meet them here; so you can 



participate jn discussions if the topic comes up; so you'll know liovv to use maps 
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■ ' when you travel; because itls helping in social studies this year. Some 

students said they really couldn't say why it was important; in a few cases, some 
simply said, after describing a topic, that it really wasn't important. 
Others woxUd simply say something to the effect that they thought it wa« {mporf?nt 
that they learned it, with no further elaboration. 

Some groups of students from iVIACOS sind,non-MACOS classes 
clearly enjoyed recounting what they had done and learned the year before, 
and^some in both.groups gave serious, sober and positive assessments of 
i.~ what It seemed to mean. Some examples (other than those In Figure V-17) 

have been selected from both groups to illustrate such reflections. 

^ , < • c 

1) Some non-MAC OS thoughts . 

-I think working - learning about working in small groups 
• was cood because, it helped; you get along with other people; 

-Graphing - because it' can help you in deciding.^, .how 
people are treated; like it might say some people are 
treated nice and some mean and it'll have your percents 
' ' ' on the graph and you'll be able to understand them better; 

-Also we like to learn about someboay else. a^. just like, 
' " \ *'Hey, now, nobody's like yo\x; and we went to ^ 

to find.aiii what's so different about them, that's different 
• . with us^. . .You go, 'Iley, all ^people in this state) ai^e the 
same. no they're not. . .there are sbme people that go 
to the _and, . .they have their own kind of religion; 

'-'(learning about-'governrbent processes) nowyoju kno'w what 
they really do in the White House - you can look at elections 

. /. . and you know what's.hnppening really, if you read in the 
papers about them. | \ 

• • ■ . I • ■ . _i ' . ^ ' 

2) Some MAC OS thoughts: | 

-(animals) because you cjjn lenrn more about your own 
cul'ture by studying some animals - by studying the simpler 
forms of life you can sort of build up to studying a complex 
form of life like man; ; . . , ' " 

I ' V-129 
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' -{studying animals fit in witliatudyihgthe Eskimos because) 

the animals were important to the Eskimos because they 
' got bones from them - and the more the animSls-^at, the 
' more the Eskimos eat; ' ^ ' ^ 

-the people's feelings. and the way they act- because 
then youfwon't go around calling people names and stuff, 
you'll, know how they're feeling; we learned about their 
environments and how they would act In different situations; 

-about the Eskimos or something was good because you 
learn about other peoples and It opens your view on the 
world. Some people might have different bellef^jJt- — . 
might' not mean they're wrongj:Jltls-jusrthat to 'them, 
It's just a dlffe£ent-wa3rto^o it. ^ • 

^ ^ — iDverall, It appeared that the primary values ^expressed by most 

s In both groups about the importance of what th6y had learned were: - 

A . 1) It was interesting to learn, and 2) it Is worth knowing things- These are 

the criteria of what above was called qonsumerlsm-wlth no pejorative con- 

notation.^ It can also Be called appreclhtion, in educational terms^ The 

reasons expressed were consistent With what was .found in respbnse to a 

similar question in S-1, a year-prior. 

• - ' b-^ Hb\v social studies this year was different from last year 

, »^ Now rd like to' know how your -social studies. class this year 
is different from last year's class - like what Is different 
about what you do or what you study or how you "study? • 

The question was intended to obtain salient differences, as students 
saw them. 

Descriptions were coded In 9 categories/ With respect to any cate- 
gory, there were often opposing responses (e. g. , more films this year; fewer 
films this year). 

.In terms of*the class as a unit, the five most frequently mentioned 
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differences of this year's classes were (in rank order): 





MAG OS (N»53) 


, % 




Non-MACOSiN=44) 


% 


1 






1. 


More tests, worksheef*? 


36 






36 


2. 


More interesfciti^r 


23 










more discussion 


23 


3. 


More reading 


34 


3.. 


Le^s group work " " 


21 










more reading 


21 










more projects/art wbrk 


21 


•1. 


Less discussion - 


30 


4. 


More'activities ^ j 


19 










classified other < ! 




5. 


More teacher:^alk 


28 


5. 


More films 


15 



It one considers the three tnost prevalent responses broken down 
according to 5th versus 6th grade classes in each group, the listing is (in. 
rank order): 



MAG OS 



Non-MACOS 



5th grade (N=^19) 
1. iJlfore projects 
art work (58%) . 



2. Less films 
(53%) 



3- More interesting 
■ (47%) 



6th grade (N=1.7) 
1, More reading 
(29%) 



2. Less films/ 

morjg.,,^t«t>-- 
more work- 
sheets (24%), 



5th grade (N=21) 
1. More interesting/ 
more discussion/ 
less grotip work^ 
more project, art 
wprk (29%) ^ 

2- More tests i 

>^.^^J^pA:siLqets 

. (24^C 



.2. Less jntei esting 3. More films 
or fun/more ^ (20%)"1 
projects, artwork, 

^'(18%) 



6th grade (N=19) 
1. More tests* 
work sheets 
(53%) 



2. Less film's/ 
more leacher 
talk d 



3. .More interesting/ 
more discussion/' 
less group work/ 
more reading/ 
more projects 
/ (21%) 



These sample sizes do not add to the group total in the previous rank 
ordering because the non-graded classes have been omitted. 
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The^eaeral impressions pro\7ided by these orderlngs of prevalence 



of distinctions made are: " , . . 

-there were many differences noticed by both grade levels in 
both groups • 

-last year's 5th grade students were more likely to say that 

^they were doing more projects and art work this year than 

.last year's ^lACOS 6th graders; both groups mentioned less 
films this year; former MACOS 5th graders more often said 
that what they were doing in 6th grade was more interesting . 

. than did former MACOS 6th graders now in 7th grade; 7th ^ 
. graders found, more reading as a difference from last year. 
»y > 

-in the non-MACOS groups, last year's 6th graders were " 
finding more tests and, work sheeifes in-7th grade than lakt 
year's 5th graders were finding in 6th grade; 7th graders 

-were noticing more teacher^talk, cofhpa red tojast year than 

.present non-MACOS 6th graders* 

One aspect of responses that'was often apparent was the dlfferept ' 

.learning preferences of different students. Some students,- judging from their 

remarks, clearly enjoyed discussing'topics at length, considering this, explor- 

\ing that, finding out what others thought, expanding possibilities without neces- 

• * 

sarlly arriving at a decisive coiiclusion. Other students had littie patience ^ 
with such inquiries. They did not llke'dwelling at length on a subject. They 
wanted to find put about a subject, establish essential facts or infopnation, and 
move on. There were, of course, all varieties of preferences in between these 

V 

52 " 

two poles. It was these variations in learning preferences that in part ap- 
peared to account for pros and cons, oven in a given cla^s, about the affective 

" 51. Two non-MACOS classes were this.ye^ir studying MACOS. 

52. For a more refined typology of this kind, based on a faqtor analysis, 
see Hanley, Janet P. , et. al. , Curiousity/C-ompetence/Communlty , 
An Evaluation of Man; A Course of Study , Education Development 
Center, Inc. > Cambridge, Mass. 1970, Vol. I, Section III, Learning 
Styles p. 111. ff. \ - ' 
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dimensions of this yearns social studies compared to last yearns* 

c. What from last yeap was missed this year? 

The question posed was: \ 

" Were there things you did last year that A^ou miss ^oing this year 
in social studies? " - , 

The question was another attempt to assess salient features of 

last year's MACOS^and non-MACOS classes from the students' point of view. 

It was asked after questioning students about, differences in this year's class* 

It served as a further way of assessing students^ perceptions a8d assessments 

of the transition from ]ast year to this. 

' - Table V-44 summarizes results. MACOS students wexo significant- 
ly more likely tc^ mention m'issing the^subject matter or learning about it (Gate-*- 

gory 2), and the films (Category 4)*than non-MACOS students. .MACOS classes 

^ ' ■ ^' , " ' - 

were aiso more likely to mention garads dr plays, /Category 7) than non-lVIACbS 

classes.- Proportionately„similar numbers Qf classes both in MACOS and non- 
MACOS groups were likely to contain students who said they missed doing pro- 
jects or art work. Interestingly, one or more students from proportionately 
more 5th grade MACOS classes than 6th grade sgid they missed the fun, or in- 
teresting things done, or studied (Category 1), This, stands in contrast. to the 
rank order shown for the previous questiorv. That may be because the focus of 
the question is.different. More 6th grade classes than 5th in both groups were 
likely to mention missing the discussions "(Categ^r-y 3) they had (n last year's 
classes. ' ■ ^■ 

. / ■ ' > " 

The topic Discussions (Category 3) typically referred, in both main 
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Percentages of Classes iaWTiich Students Degcribed 
Aspect^ of Last Yearns Class That TheyJMissedi/ 



Sub- 
Table 



Group >^Grade 



C ategories' ^ 
2 .3' 



7 8 



JJo^^of 
classes 



Ave. # 
Cat's 
per cl. 



V-44a 


MACOS, Grade 5 


26 


4 

53 


21 


42 


47 


16 


42 


16- 




19' 


2.0 




Non-MAGOS, Grade'5 


10 


10. 


29 


10 


67 


14 


■5 


14 


10 


21 


1.5 . 




























V-44b 


MACOS, Grade 6 


12 


35 


53 


41 


71* 


6" 


12 


6 


\ 12 


17 


2.2.' 




Non-MACOS, Grade 6^ 


20 


" 5 


40 


20 


■ 55 


5 


10 


20 


15 • 


20 


2.0 






























MAC OS, Non-<5raded 


' 19 


44 


44 


50 


56 


' 6 




19 


25 


16 


2-.8'^ 




Non-MACOS, Non-Gr, 


50 


50 


' 25 


1. - 


f 


* i ^ 


25- 


50 


25 


4 


3.5 




























V-44d 


'AllMACOS : 


19 


' 44* 


' 39 


■> — r-* — 

' ■ 44* 


58 


10 * 


3tt** 


14' 


12 


52 - 


2.1 




All Non-MACOS 


18 


9* 


33 


13* 


56 


- 9 




20 


13 


• 45 


1,9 . 




-V 
























•a* 


Weighted Total of alf 
Classes 


19 


28 


. 36 


30 


57 


9 


* 

21 


■ 17 


12 


97 


2.0 



+^means significant difference; p^ .0063 
**means suggostive'^'hrfox*ence; .02>p> .0063 * 



1* , All percentages are rounded to the nearest whole number* 
2, Category designations 

1. More fun/interesting last year ' 4. Films • 
. 2. Learning/course contenf /reading ' ^' Group work/projects/art work 7. ^ Gani-.. and plays 

6. Tea-Cher . . - 8. Other 

' * 9. Nothing missed • 



3. Discussions ' 



groupSi to discussing or argdlng about points in order to solve problems7 to . 

get others' viewpoints, to find out what^was really involved, to share experiences.. 

Some examples from both groups will-iUustratet\ ' .V 

\ -arguing to solve problems; this year the^teacher stops 

' . argument and hands out opinions (noti-MAC OS) 

, -discussions about feelings and personal problems (MACOS) 

-last year we would learn something - we'd talk about it. 
This "year you learn something, it's just that; nobody^brings 
• , it up again (MAC OS) ^ ' . . , 

-group discussions "got at individual opinions and feelings ^ 
• (non-lVlACOiS) . - \^ ' ' 

-in group discussions, people helped one, another learn 
(nonrMACOS) - . " 

' " r -(last year) we had (discussions) about like a whole period ■ 
. ' ' '(MACOS) 

Such statements may be seen as students' ways of talking about inquiry 
skilis they had learned or practiced. Otherwise, students rarely used a 
vocabulary that would correspond tcAthat used by educators in talking about 
inquiry skills. * , 

•N • »v ^ ' • • . o 

\Figure V-18 gives excerpts that illustrate much of the foregoing 

" \ ■ 

narrative analysis, (spe pages V-289-V-299). . ^ , 

' ' \ ■ * . - . ' ' 

The i}uestion abojut'what was, missed from, last year, like the preceding 

\ - ' ' - - ^ -. ' - . --- 

question, 'evoked s^any different responses, ^6ven within a single group of students. 
There were some classes, both^n the MACOS group ancj the non-MAC<3s one, 

\ ■■ - . 

that clearly saw themselves as having coalesced into effective working ^oups^ 

. . • \ ■ • - " ' ■ • . , ' 

Students described this iti various ways, indicating how there had been an open- 

\ < ' . 

ness a'nd tog|3therness and intimacy and seriousness of purpose that h '1 mlade for 
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ptrong. feelings of accomplishments without a sense of effort or work. -Ite- 



peaM interesting discussions of what had been read, 'seen, heard, or believed 
seemed often to be the untfying ^ent of hiechanism. Although a count of ^ . 



f > 



instances iSi^as not made from the trsnscripts, it is our impression that the 

effects pf positive socialization within the confines of a class stood but more 
' ' . .* ' ■ " 

strongly in retr:0spect among 7th graders (previous 6th) than 6fth graders (still 

in the same schools with friends). . ^ 

As one might expect, there were students in some classed who i^aid 

they did not miss anything from the preceding yesgr (CaC^crry 9). In several ' , 

-MACOS classes it was said that because i^story had^ not been covered the pre- 

ceding year It 'was. necessary to work- extra hard this^year to catch up. It had 

b6en of Interest to determine whether student perceived themselves penalized 

in' this way by MACOS. Wh'^ild it was not a typical statement, it did X5ome up in^ 

\four or five classes. 

' ' d. What subjects last year'upset or excited students ? 

/ " Last year in social studies, did you ever study or discuss • 

; anything that the kids got really excited or upset about? y , • 
, " • A^^hat were those things? What happened? Did it change 
kids,minds about anything, for example ?" ; 

A list of subjects that might have been disturbing to students -and 

^at students in both groups might l;iave studied or seec^ or learned about last 

year had been included in the follow-up questionnaire. In the gro^ip interview 

th^ purpose wafj to inquire further of students in a free response sit>;acton about 

exciting or upsetting subjects or events. The question was del|berately posed 

in a way to allow positive as well as negative examples to occu^. Both occurre4;. 



■ • • ■ \ V . ■ •;• -v 

■ •i; .; . - A; :• .-^v -■ a; . 

iResoonses were groubed in 5 ma j°6r categories: ' , ' 

< ' ' ' \ . ' : .; . .''^ ' ... 

\ \ 1. Goty customs o^behavlot (eating fish eyes, 'raw -meat, 

■ '\ - drinking blood, eating human hearts Aztec sacrificial . \ 
- \ / ' killing; baboons e\ting; herring girils regurgitating food, ^ * 

' etc.) . A * ' . , ' ^ ' - K 

\ . ■ 

2. iSlavery, exploitation peoples/ unfairness , ^ 

. 3. Cruelty \ r , / 

4. Other, separated intp: class was interested, excited; ^ 
r} cBass was upset* \ • * ' 

5/ Nothing recalled that excited or upset. J ^ , 

, The excerpts in Figure V-19 probably speak more adequately,- about the 

results of this question than summary percentages (seepages V-294rV-299); summary 

\ ^ > ' / ' 

percentage's are given in Table V-45. 53 * ^ \ 

" ^ - ' \ . \ 

In Table V-45 the recalled reaction of MAC OS ^students to some of the i 

■ . . \?- • ■ • ■ ■ • - -X 

films is .clearly evident in Category 1 (gory customs or behavior of animals). 

7 - * 

In descriptions given by students there'w^s much affect around such scenes as 

' - ■/ -\ ' . ■ / , ■ 

Eskimos eating the fish eyes, eating raw meat, cleaning seals; baboons tearing 
food apart, and herring gulls regurgitating food to feed their chicks. Recollec- 

tions of nonrMAC OS /students thj\t were classified in Category 1 included bull 

/ \ ^ / . 

fights, cannibalism (the party that survived the p?ai;e crash in the Ande^), and 

^' / • • ' • - 

human sacrlficesf (e.g.^ Aztecs)* 



53. Table V-45 really consists of two mutually exclusive groups*or types 
of classes: those -inwhichstudents agreed that nothing had excited 
Of upset them, and those in which examples wer^e given. A test was 
tn^refore made of differences between groups withinVategories on 
tiie criteria of six {possible tests,, not seven. The Chi-Square for-the 
^ 2^ X 2 taye of Category 5 vs. alb others x IVIACOS vs. non-MACOS was 
nW significant* * / ) ' . 
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• • Tabi? V-45 . ^ • ^ 
Percentages of Classes in \\Tiich 'One oi'More Student 
'Described an Exciting or Upsetting Event or Subjectl/ 



Categories 



Ave. # 
li'df of ' Cat's 



Table 


Group/Grade 


1 


■2 


3 


. .-4 


.'+4 


'5. 


classes 


per cl. 


V-45a 


MAC OS, Grade 5 


84 


11 


26 


' 

"ft 


32 


• 


o 

19 ' 


• 1.0 




Non-MACOS, Grade 5 


10 


33 ■ 


19 


14 


43 


24 


21 ' 


1.4 






















V-45b 


MACOS, Grade 6 


71 


6* 


•i 41 


" 12 


24- 


6 


■17 


. 1-. 6 ' 


• 


Non-MACOS, Grade 6 


' 10 


\ 

10 


* 10 * 


15 


45 


30 


20'" 


•1.2 












k 










V-45C 


MACOS, Non-Gradfed 


81 


19 


44 


1 

- 1 


• 50 


44 


16 


2.3' 




Non-MACOS, 'Non-Gr. 


* 33. 




33 


67 


• 67 




3 


2.0' 
















•? — 






V-45d 


All MACOS 


77* 


- 12 


37 


4 


35 


15 


52 


1.8 




All Non-MACOS 


11* 


20 


IG 


' 18 


45 


25 


44- 


1.7 






















-( 


Weights totals of all 
Classes" 


47 


16 


.27 


. 10 


40 


20 


96 


1;6 ' 



1; Percentages are rounded to the nearest whole number. 
2. Category designations. (SCO text also) * ' 
1; Gory customs or beh?A ^or of animals 
, 2. Slavery/exploitation ^ ,»cupics/unfairness 



♦means'significant difference, p^. 01 
, (only table 4.% tested) - ' 

3. Cruelty ^ ' . 

► / 4. Other { -f et, negative; + = excited; 
enthusiast i<^) 



\ . ' 

Category 3 (cruelty) for MACOS students included treatnient of 
sled dogs by Netsillk Eskimos; killing caribou or seals or the way in which 
it was done; killing baby seals; female infanticidb, leaving old people to die, 

the treatment of old people, feeding one sieddogjand not another. For non- 

\> ^ . j ^ 

MACOS students it included torture of slaves, killing of unwanted animals ' ^ 

^ ' ' ^ . " ' " 7 \- ' \ 

by the SPCA, the fate of unwanted animals as seen in a Humane Society 
film, sexism in Hungary and Kenya, etc. , ; , . 

The category Other (Category 4) w^s subdivided into positive and 
* negative events or subj. *s. It was obvipus from intervie^ving students as 
-well as from reading transcripts that students would sometimes recall great 
individual or class interest or excitement ove^ some'topics or activities. 
Such positive recollections in MACOS classes included making igloos; games; 
going on an archaeological dig; films on the salmons, baboons (especially 
on family^^life nnd social brganization); the films generally; discussions ahd^ 
arguments. Non-MACOS students recalled excitement over making djpramas, 
pottery, pihatas; Russian, Japanese life styles; field trips^^ing group work; 
doing projects; slavo auctions; discussions; debates^^One can see in| Table V --45 
that descriolions of exciting events or activities (Category 4^) came ip in about 
35-45% of the classes in both groups. . 

The.negative aher category included a greater variety of subjects 
among, non-MAC OS classes than among MACOS, In non-MACOS groups that 
category. included such things as: crime; 9 movie on sex; debates over money 
made by athletes; Vietnam; bussing; hunger and starvation in otfier countries; 
pollutipn; voting; fish bowling sessions; bad living conditions in ghettoes, coal 
- mines, etc. In MACOS groups the category included: upsefcbecause MACOSwas 



boring; Eskimos sleeping iogether on tKe same platform; personal questions 
asked by the teacher; arranged marriages. * 

It seems apparent in Table V-45 as well as in Figure V-18, that 
except for what has been called "gory cfustoms*' (students were more Ukely 

to call them "gross»»), students'iit MACOS and non-MAC OS classes recalled 

^ • » ' 

similar kinds of positive aBd /negative events or topics from last year's social 
studies class In similar proportions or prevalence. It has already been noted 
that non-MAGOS and MACqL classes, proportionately, were equally likely to 

■ 7 ■ ' ■ 

agree that nothing had excited or upset them. 



A question^to consider in interpreting these results is the meanings 
attach^ to "upset" and •'excited". They can mean a variety of reactions over 
~a-^:ange ofantensities. /Shock, horror, disgust, disbelief, sadness, outrage, 
concern,, rndignatU)n,, .interest, entKusiasm, elation, fascination, and "arousal 
are all possible states that might characterize being upset or excited under 
various civc|umstances. The sample of excerpts in Figure V-18 gives an in- 
dication of the range. The issue was no^ explored in a clinical s6nse. The in- 
terviews did^^ot attempt to obtain in-depth psychological effects; from these 
•data inferences cJnnotbe drawn about serious and enduring psychological 
consequences, it ive or negative, of any episodes or events studied by 
cither MAC OS orjnon-MACOS classes. 



\ 



ERIC 



' It appeaVed tl/at while gory customs produced strong outbursts of 

\ / ' '' ' ' < 

emotion and expr|(>ss^on by students during theiV study of MAC OS, and remained " ^ ^ 

■ r* ' ' ' ■ . ^ 

for many students the outstanding emotional image of the' course, it was behavior, 
customs and situations that stimulated feelings of indignation (topics classified 
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under other categories such as exploitation, unfairness and cruelty) that 
students took more seriously,^* The quality of recollection of such situations 
In both groups was more measured and determined than items classified as 
"gory". 



This is not to dismiss the vivid impact of shocking or startling be- 

S ' . 

havior as trivial or of no consequence- The data, particularly from the 
interviews with students, did not provide the means of assessing such im- 
paction individuals. The interview data suggest that in'many IVJACOS classes 
the "gory customs or behaviors" lent a vivid, attention-compelling quality 
to the subject matter {whether animals or Eskimos); did not lead students 
to want to change places with the Eskimos or to approve or endorse behavior 
they considered disgusting, cruel, or wrong; did often assist students in 
differentiating between behavior and reasons for behavior; and did help call 
attention to different frames of reference. The interview data suggest .that 
such effects were common with both ^lACQS and non-MACOS classes; As 
stated before, students from more non-MACOS classes than MAC OS classes 
said that nothing had excited or upsSl the class ^during the prior year's social 
studies course. Students in both groups respondec^similarly to topics with 
similar inherent characteristics such as unfairness\^;^cruelty, as well as ' 
such positive attributes as resourcefulness, kirtdness, acceptance and eii- 
joymenfr* ' ' 

. ' \ 
Information on the extent to which students changed their mi<^ . 

about behavior, custonis and issues is not complete. What is available sug- 
gests tliat changing of muids depended on the subject. Examples have been 
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given of students describing how they discussed things and then decided what 
they thought. From what students said, it did not sound as if they had changed 
their minds about the quality of acts or behaviors they found unattractive. 
No one indicated that a fondness for fish pyes had developed. Often students 
added that such practices or customs^were »»theirs " (NestiUkS),or that. they . 
were necessary for survival. When students said they or their classmates 
may have changed their minds about an emotionally iaden subject, it seemed 
to be in connection with cognitively complex but debatable issues, or with the 
intellectual dimensions of issues, not with the affective or emotional dimen- 
sions. Sometimes such issues had to do with relations between students them- 
selves. More often they had .0 do with the logical aspects of the subject matter 
The following from a MACOS class is aa almost idealized example of what is 
meant: 

(The group fiad been describing the killing of caribous and the eating 
of fish eyes with the fervor of most groups when the interviewer asked, ''Were 
. there any things that the kids changed their minds about last year in soci^il stn ' 
S. Mmhm. ' % 
I. Like what? [ ^ 

S. I don't know, but they really know something like. . .but Vm 
right.. ... 

L Docs anybody remember what some of those^specifip things 
were that people might have changed thttr minds about in 
social studies? ^ 

S. About what they thought what nfakos nian humah. . . 
S, Yeah 
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I. Like what kinds oi things did people think? 
S. (inaudible), . .but that was .wrong. 



S* We still haven't found out what man makes. . .what makes inan 
human. • 

S. ^Yeah, what makes man human. ^ 



S. Wedi.d'so* 

^ ^ 

S. See, some people said what makes man hum^n is he's a tool 
user. But when we found out that the chimpanzees use cools 
cause they strip leaves ,and push them down in antholes and bring 
up lice and stuff and eat, and they said they either have to make| 
the chimpanzees in the human category or, you know, think 
of something else. 

This is a very decisive instance of analysis and reasoning, although 
this example was virtually unique in quality and incisiveness In the context of this 
question. What it demonstrates (for MAC OS as well as other curricula) is that it 
is possible 1) for students at 5th or 6th grade level to be drawn into genuine ana- 
lyses of significant proportions, 2) that the affect over matters of taste or personal 
reaction can be distinguished by studonts from issues involving reasoning, under , 
appropriate conditions,^ and 3) that 10-12 year olds of the world can be engagf-i^ 
in some cases in inquiry that endures in memory over and above the emotional 
gut reactions to specific behaviors or events. ' 

What was more noticeable, however, in the student interviews was tfie 
relative absence- of further analysis, application of concepts and principles,** or 
awareness of similarities or commonalities that one might expect from the structur 
and goals of MACCS and other inquiry oriented cun icula (which included niany of 
the non-MACOS programs). 



54. Students were not specifically tested on this discrimination^ . 
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\ e.- Students* opinions about the advisabilitv of study i^ig some 
controversial subjects in 5th or 6th grade 

The final question of the interview was: - 



/ 



t'Do you think 5th and 6th. grade kids should study some of . 
, ' those things listed at the end of the questionnaire, like 
cannibalism? or should kids wait until they're older ?" 

Results were coded and tabulated as always with the class taken 
■as-the- responding unit. Whenever 'there were different opinions expressed 
within the same class group, the response was classified as a Yes-No, or 
divided opinion. The data are shown .in Table V-46. ' 

The results for MAC OS and non-MACOS classes" combined show that 
(less than half the classes in both groups) thought such subjects should be studied. ; 
.The oVerMl distribution of opiftions (£fll three-categories) between groups was 
not significantly different by statistical criteria. Thfe differences between ^ 

MACOS'and non-MACOS Sth-graders appeared to diverge,- but given the numbc^ 

' - ■ ■ - /- 

of classes involved the overfill distributions are not significantly different froji 

/'. 

each other. " ' - - / 

While summary statistics made itiraj^af^r .Uiatth^^e were-«wecping 

opinions, students often differentiated among tonics. There was often dijcus- 

55 

sion or debate on various topics or issues before a conclusion was reached. 
Some of the topics, rationales and qualifications brought out in different class 

groups are of interest. 

1) Rationales and qualifications for appropriateness (yes) 

•rf ■ " ■ • 

55. Classes were-not urged to>rrive at a consensus. When a consensus 
was obtained, it was on the students' iniliaiiver not the interviewer's 
insistence. 
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* . Table V-46 . ^ 

Opinions About W)iether Some Emotionally Laden 
Subjects Should be Studied in 5th or 6th Grade (Percentages of 92 
Classes Agreeing Yes, No, or Divided Opinion) 



, Sub- ' * * ' - No. of 

Table • Group/Grade Yes No Y-N Total % classe s ' 



V —uXd 




o t 




32 


101 


■ 19 




JNOn^'lVl/iV* vJo, 0 


90 




a 


1 on 


90 
















V"51b 


MACOS, Grade 6 


53 


7 J 


— ^0 - 


100 — 


.15..- 




Non-MACOS, Grade 6' 


39 


22 


39 


100 


18 ■ 
















V-51C 


MACOS, Non-Graded 


44 


6 


50 


100 


16 . 




Non-MACOS, Non--Graded 


25 




75 


100^ 


"4 










!9 






' V-51d 


Air MACOS 


- 44 


16 


40 


100 


-50 




All Non-MACOS 


' 29 


19 


^ 52 


I. . 

loo" " . 


..'42 . 




Weighted total of 
all classes 


37 


17 


46 


loo 


92 



' 1. Some students in ?[t^ou}« Miought ifes, some thought nOr 



-there's exposure to such things in newspapers^ T. V. , 
Playboy Magazine , etcT Why^^not have ^pore systematic 
instruction in school? 

.-istudents should have an option; thos:^ who want to or can 
handle such subjects, ok. But different students react 
differently. Should be able to choose. (A number of classes 
g^ve a rationale along these lines. )» 



-really depends primarily on teajcher's ability to lead dis- 
cussion and help students understand, on method of presenta- 
tion (A number of classes in both groups haid this); 

-Yes, except for love; except for killing; 

-several 6th grade classes (MACOS and non-jllAGOS) felt ill 
prepared for junior high; did not object to topics listed, 
' but resented inadequate preparation iti graphing, mapping, etc, 

-if it's real and true, it should be learned; \ ^ ^ 

' -it's life and one should know how to deal with Jt; 

^it doesn't matter; 



- -better to learn early before exposed to false things; 

2) Rationales and qualifications for inappropriateness^No) 

-shouldn't study about love, sex, killing. people, kitting animals 

-shouldn'^t learn about hatred-(in,some classes stude^nts took 
studying. or learning about to mean lear|iing how to) ; 



-should have freedom to choose subjects; 



-no to slavery, death, sex, cannibalism; - \ ^ 



-might not understand; get scared, shocked; 

-people get mad (about slavery), they're too yoking; 

-blqod^and the like are too gory - students "don't understand it , 
(from a rion-MACOS class); 
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-no, except for sharing and cooperation; ^ . 

•-don»t evet* want to hear about killing and eating people; 
shouldn^t hear about killing people and animals; 

-you'll get it in junior high, especially love and hate; 

-get upset; older students could cope with problems. 

3) Division of opinions' in group (Yes-No) 

-should leara about emotions in animals, but not in people; 

. -some dissent on the question of sexual customs; 

-concern that seeing or studying will make kids nowadays 
prone to do it 

-shouldn»t study'cannibalism or killing people; ^ 

•*rto for younger students, because they would be too silly about it; 

: - \ 

; rmostly no, except tried to work out how the teacher could help 
students understand things; 

0 

-rationale for yes was that youMl end up learning d anyway because 
it's got to do with different customs of man; * 

-exceptions to no were religiqn, sharing, cooperation; ^ ^ 

--no to killing," except that **we see and ^ear it everyday on the 
. streets'' ; . , - 

-ok if it's not biased; some students can handle it; 



-some parents might care; students probably wouldn't - leave 
it up to the teacher; - * - 

-basically doesn't matter when you learn about such things; 

-no sex and killing. ' 

; In sum, opinons on the matter of age appropriateness of topics were 

. varied and often selective with respect^pcTrLic^^ Students in a number 

of classes noted that njuch would depend on how the teacher presented material 
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or information and guided discussion of It. Students indicated that if the 
teacher approached a topic seriously anc? .ocussd on analyzing th^Jmpli^— 
cations of it seriously and without themselves respondlnglo the sensational 
ali^ects'of it. they could hefp students work through the emotional qualities 
and explore the broad er-implications> including the moral issues involve*. 
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Figure V-1. 



' You indicated in one of your questionnaires that (_ 

your social studies program this' year. VSTiat will you look 



J is considered an in^portant thrust or focus of 
for. specifically as, evidence of .success in this area? 



MAC 06. 



NON-MAC 06 



1 




1. Data not available* 

2. ♦^,WelU t^robably you'd have to do evalua^on of^that 
k?nd. . . thrb/Ugh oral discussion. . . perhaps, an 

^ essay test or a continuum where you might judge on a 
scale as such.—maybe making^up some sort of a test 

' ' like that Being able to scee. . .both .sides of the 

' question, to understand why people react in certain 

situations as they do, what makes people, what moti-r 
— yates people to^perform acts. ... 
* « 

*» . ♦ ~ 

, 3. Oh , I suppose one way I determine whether we were 

' being successful with the kids. . . is that whenevdr 
we set out do do anything at an interest center or set, 
out to study something', the kids or I design it so 
that it covers a lot of different areas and we see rela- 
tionships. Almost everything that we d(3 that's nrf 

. briented is related to something^ we're studying. 
When we do literature, we talk about social studies 
concepts, too, just everything we do has a couple of 

~ facets to it. Now rather than just being a content area, 
rather than just social studies or spelUng or so fourth, 
it's all interrelated. . And I think the fact that kids .could 

. design things or I could design things to take this into 

« consideration would bo my criteria for deciding if it was 
successful* 
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1 Well, I think the kids should understand t^hemselves 

and be better behaved with the other kids. They should • 

- react to the other kids differently; they shouIdW 
having some acceptance of the things the other kids 
do and they should be modifying their behavior a little 
bit so they're hot always aggravating somebody e^lse. 
I don't remember the term I heard the other day,^ but . 
it's a matter of Irritating someone by something that they^re 
in the habit of doing rather than doingMt for that purpose; 
sometimes, you see some.kid that istarls'but,- he knows' 
what to do fb irriate somebijKly and he does it. And if 
he, at the end of the year, has changed the attitude. . . 
I ihink that^s some help. That, I think is the type of 
thing that we'd be lookilig for in:blassroom citizenship . 
• here instead of Society. ) ' ' \ ' 

2. CitizeHship, J mean by citizenship the way the childrehs^ 
interrt^ct with each other ,^ how well they respond to other 

* people, how well they get along. I think playing together 
and v/orking together with their classmates and with their _ 
-teachers Is an important aspect because If th eye a n't get" - 
along In.a group.I feel the facts that they learn don't ' 
really help them very much'. ... I notice by the end — 
they're beginning to be better now — and by the end of 
thoy year, they'll be pretty used to v/orking-in teams. 
I'veusccJ this now for several yrars., and I like it. 
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MAC OS 



Tigufe V-1 Continued < 

NON-MAC OS 




Inferences.that can be drawn from the available data 
and hypothesizing of what might be done from (that). . . 
IT or instance, with the, lesson we did today the 
children knew that the salmon died right after laying 
their egges and fertilizing them and I was glad to'see 
that they realized that the dependency of the young 
. salmon would be nothing because they had po one to 
-depend'on. I mean they drew thsft, I think, from 
knowing that the parent^ hadjdied before the salmon 
were hatched. . ! , . * 

.. . • ■ . / 

I guess if I could see responses from the kids in 
ether class areas, whether it would be in math and . 
science ojr language or something;. if I could see" 
from- them or hear from thcfhx questions tha't would 
be involved in asking, or highet level thinking thihgs, 
then I Vv.ould think that the work We're doing in MACO$ 
is beginning" to bear fruit, that a pattern is developing 
\ that* they are carrying over into something else. If 
\the only time'tiiat I ever hear'Jt is just in this parti^^^ 
cular'^class when.rm. Irying to get it ^jom them, then* 
^ f wouldn'/'feel that I had acco;nplished all tKat muchi,*' 



6, Data not available. 




• y ^ — \ — 

3. I guess this is pretty much subjective. You can't 
do too much testing on that. I am goit^ to see if 
l^ey're awlare of what's going on with themselves 

^ In the room, see how they can relate whab's going 
^ , on in the world to that*. I guess these are judgements , 
. that I'm going to make pretty much, not (relying) so 
much on tests. Some of the things, of course, Til do 
tests, map work Winds of things. 

4. Through tests. ...Mostly, just quizzes. . ♦short and 
frequent quizzes rather than one big test at the end 

of £he unit or soraeth'^ng like that. We found out that . 
^ ''^this'lclnd of off-the-cuff quiz is more effectiye. ^ 
; 4 . Tlwi^ll perform better on something that's just- 
mentioMd as kind of a check-up rather than telling 
them they're going to have a test or something like 
-that, so that's basically how I check it. 
i ^ ^ 

. By the dittoes. ... I make up a dittp from materials that 
I have collected. . .For geography, I've got colorings 
books, picture maps, and thjngs in them and I make 
dittoes' of those* In history, v;e have books, and I 
make dittoes from the pages they're supposed to read 
and I have a few games and rm^'mak'ihg some more, 
r The librarian and I are working together for a project 

for v;hen we gel to the Colonial period* Well, we're 
• rpaki^ a stack of cards and < j U • ard will *have a ' " 
task. . ^ * ' . 
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...•It's not hard to see success, but it's hard to put it 
down jon paper. WeWe had a number of surveys that - 
we give the kids during the year of things they think 
about, how they feel, their reactions to things, 
'th^ir-how they're feeling at a certainjime, or how/ 
^ they feel when certain things happen to them, and 
''ThenU^e-n surveys about what they think 

about certain other f,eople,/ certain other events and 
things like that to kind of judge how they'ix- goinj^, 
arid we also have a personal survey. It's called |:he 
Self Esteem Survey, that in some kind of a way tries 
to (on paper) test how the kids think about a number 
of things and Iheii lojiind out ultimately what j 
.they think about tli,eni^lves. . ^ find it really diffi- 
" cut to put any real great" amount of value into (0) 
because it is, a sheet of paper sort of thinfc. I think 
you just have to watch Hio kids. And 4f you know them 
well enough, and can JoUow through and observe 
thenl closely through the year , by the end 6( the 
year, you (inside) know whether the objectives you've 
been trying to reach have been achieved or not, and 
a lot of times_^'no^ne else can really rocogni/.e that. 
Now maybe /their/ folios can recognise it, 'ind 
maybe teach"ers*in other classes can rvcov.^ ' v that 
so' and sa seems to be a lot happier ami » 
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21^2^1 'iTJj^: ^ . , : 

They're going to work independently doing the activities 
on the cards, and there will be some that will be required 
and there will be a minimum and then they can go ort' 
from there. Each part is going to be worth "so many points. 

\^QlU I guess values. ... I think respect for each other 
is a value that we definitely should be working on, and 
this would be, I think, probably the thini:. Now, this 
has. nothing to do really with the textboo!:, itself, though 

, it's kind of difficult if you're refei;ring to the textbook. 
... 1 think in the te.xt it brings out respect for others and 
consideration. . .,.1 feel respect for others is the big 
thing, really.' 

Respect for one jinother, more tolerance of one 
another, less /of an/ attempt to impose their 
will upon one another, whether it's by physical*" 
force or in nipre subtle ways of peer pressure. , 
If they can gain more of an interest in following ' 
local iind national news and be able to realtze 
what effect it has on them. If they can discrimi- 
nate at least a little, they might b(? able to make ^ 
iudgemonts with regard to what's propaganda and 
v/haf's honest - 
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it, I guess the only teacher who*really knows that 
is the one that starts with them in their approach 
and then finishes them with it and then can evaluate. 
" (the teacher) can remember how they were at the 
beginning, how they were at the end. Sometimes j^ou 
never know, you get all finished and you just don't 
..replly know and those cases (are) not necessarily 
a failure ^or a success, it's just one of the things 
wl^ere you really cai^'t say for sure, i guess that's 
the way to evaluate and it sounds like a hedge and 
it's something you can't piit do^v^n on a report card or 
give a grade to, but it's something inside that you 
kind of feel, 

8, Well, I think your feedback would be from normal 
'Class-room di£CU?/ionthan through different types 
of'testing. I thirik that my strongest point that I 
go on is mostly^is class discuss ion-- feedback that 
I get from thorn. Then wo rotate different things 

' with the filtjY that we talk about and I think you get 
a bdtter id6a that way. I think it benefits them too. 
I don't r9ly too much on . . . testing, ^ . — 

9. ... I would like their ideas or their approach to be 
as an individual—nof looking at all o?.- c-iUure or all 

• of a (people). Like with the Netsiiiks thmk they,^^ 
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S. One thing that shows if they're picking it up or not is 
whether they can handle the vocabulary which we use. 
Like, ,'e've been talking about norms of behavior and 
roles and they've been identifying what some of their 
roles are. , If they can handle those terms, then thafs 
oneway of seeing s^^'^oess. Another thing is» . , after ^ 
I've introduced .different ideas or concepts to them., ^ 
and I can say, well, that is related to such and such and 
they say, hey, yeah, I can see that and thry go aheiKl 
And put that into whatever they're doing. 

9. If I can get responses from my students in a sense that if 
^.someone behaves, thinks, behaves or thinks differently 

from what they know, then that pe'rson isn't an automatic 
idiot, then. Til think Vtri fairly effective. that's what 
I'm hoping for— the fact that they see.peoole, that they 
have values of their own even though they're not their • 
own beliefs. 

10. First and foremost are attitudes and behaviors, a way of 
looking at things, lUe way of accepting that different 
people have different ways. There are facts that they 

do need to know, f)ut I do feel that the most important 
is that they try to understand why things are the way 
they ai-e. • ^ 
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tend to at first view allNetsiliks in a c^rkun way, 
or they have prevMsionqd or preconceived ideas. . . 
And after, in. the social studies class. . . i would like 
".,4 to see them not have these pre-conceived ideas and , 
look at the man as an individu^il, ... 1 guess one way 
would be in thefr d^cussion, as they intorract amon^/ 
. each other, seeing this as well as in anything that we 

do in the social ^tudies I Uunk the only thing that 

really truly (nxonsures effectiveness) is how they 
really do act, their real behavior. . ^7. 

10. Data not available . . 

• 11. Data not av.ntablo 

12, • • • I would have to be able to evaluate it from their , 
oral discussions. . .As far as their observations 
are concerned, of their own culture in comparison 
to the culture we' re studying right now, the 
Alaskan Eskimos, if thej can come up with simi- 
larities and differences in the cultures; if they 
are thinking about what they are doing themselves 
and what their families are doing, if they oun bc^ 
analytical, I guess, about the wjy their lives i\cn 
^integrated into the whole of the famiK ti our 
society, as this is a humanistic app»< .«-h. 
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11. Well, I think just in them answering me on different points 
that I bring up to them or even a few times I do give 
tests The way — ev6n as far as bringing citiz^nsfiip 

into a socral studies class, but their knowledge on 
certain things, I think Pd be able to tell. 

12. *^tll, by u^fng i:,easoning powers, for one thing. Relating 
to climate, and location, geographic concepts, and their 
ability to think through things and be aware.* 

13. . . .Jt would seem to me that if I began to notice some. . 
of fhe'children who were thinking and were questioning 
what was going on, and not accepting my word as a fact - 
or a book printing as fact, (then), I would be getting across, 
.'Or the book and I and the system would be getting across. . . 

14. Data not available - ' • 

15. In their treatment bt each other, Reward each other 
and as they work together as a social group as part 
of a school; their participation (and) their Jnvolve- 
ment in the school, their* honesty and their treatment 
of each other. Now, I saw a very remarkable (what I 
felt was remarkable^ display of that yesterday in the 
lunchroom. • I snw* this child.' . yell in another . 
kid's eap tkncl I said* *A'il ri;2;".t. , you will* 

v. rite for me that 1 w,ill le »r: > w 4iave in the lunchroom." 
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13. .Well, I personally as a teacher would like to see them 

increasingly Interested in reading and research and 
'^~th¥news meaia, newpnpers, magazinres-, TV. I 
like to hear them say^ that they have-seen programs 
I suggested that they look at and I was surprised that 
they did very nearly lOO^f last Friday night. ''The 
?Man Without A Country^ was on and J hadn't assigned 
it per se, but I said well, maybe you*d like to see it, 

and it was a repeat of course Some of them ha)jf 

seen'^it then and those same ones, of course, wanted 
to see it again and they enioyed.it very much and 

^ then we discussed that^and how it might be ta>be. . . . 
without a country. So,' I think I see them reading 
more things. Tthink I see more definite.uuderstanding 
about not only the past, but current events and that 
•Was my objective. I see it growing and the success , \ 
depends. . . on all of us and I think it's going very well. 

14. Better listening habits and ability to show some 
concern ovev other people more than they do now. 
To see if they can start looking af other peopl^as 
people, as someone to listen to, to have something 
important to swj. . ' , * * 

15. By changing attitudes of the childron through t^be 
c*Gurse of the year. For example,, yoit nv.w run 
across a racial prp udice nmong <Hf r mJ- Ic5 w 
certain group of pooplc or a rcrl.nn ui^^t And through 
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AU the children spoke out and said, "she is not the only 
(one). They came up to me and they said,^^'She is 
not alone to blame. We.did%, too . We feel that we 
should write, too/^ And-J^oyght this was quite remark- 
able for a group of this ag^W^cept responsibility for '\' 
therr actions, to come forth\oluntarjly and say that they \ 
also were wrong. So here it^ows that they are beginning 
. to accept the resoonsibilities foktheir actions,|"to know 
their own involvement, when the3rnre right and when they 
are wrong, to have this moral awareness that i think »s 
so impoi^ant today, rn society, in anVsociety,. 
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the course of the year, you can 5?ee them either modify 
or change this prejudice completely. This would be 
one of the ways of measuring^the success f the 
program. 
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Figure V" 

What are the strategies, methods aad activiliL^s you have 
skills and/or altitudes- of fhis focus or thrust'^ 

• • * 

Mac OS ^ 



1, We've been trying to set up interest centers in the 
room that key in on — well, we started off first of aU 
with clustering groups of kids around areas that they 

\ were highly interested in. i-'or instance, I have one 
group of kids that are working at a pijppet interest 
center, because they are very taken with fantasy and 
drama and that kind of thing, and-I kind of give them* 
an open ended thing—here is. a puppet center, here 
are some materials, what kinds of things would you 
like to do with this? What kind of puppet play could 
you come up with? Would you like to use a story 
that you know or write a story of y iur own, or 
tray something that's going on in the classroom, in 
other words, we do a little brainstorming. Here*s . 
the basic materl^s and the basic set of things to 
work with, what could you do with it. . . i ha' e one 
' interest c3nter — well ;some of them are very struc- 
tured — on small things, "using nvfcroscopes, where 
we start out with some basic investigating and say, 
in terms of what yuu know abo'ut using the instiHi- 
ments and observing th** v^orld around you, what 
kinds of things could you ubserve, what kinds of 
things could you do to porlrny what you've observed. 
That would be typical. 



mployed so far that are intended to develop the knowledge, 
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1. A lot of discussion about things. I have in the past done 
things like debates, weMl prcbably do more of those. 
Ave are/ going to have some reading for content, map 
work, which ril test them on. . . 



2. Well, we're looking into people, various nations or 

Continents or whatever, and then Vm hoping to show 
the way they dress, their language, a little bit of their 
history is due to where they live and what's happened 
lo them. Uis not — ther^ls a cause and effect rela- 
tionship /in/ the heritage that^each people have. I 
rwould like to teach apprecigtion for each cultural heritage. 

3. We do read the text together, .... wo discu.ss'^it and, we 
play games, using the vocabulary terms or the vocabu- 
lary such as we used todny. ...» _ 

4. Data not avajlable. 

5. ... One of the ways that 1 have the students focu5? on them- 
5?elves IS to keep a personal iournnl and they write down 
how they feel about different situations, fhev can write 
down their favorite loke^of the day or humourous incidents - 
and if they reallv get upset about something, then they write 
that down, too. . . ovcry once In - m I 11 ask them lo share 
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Well,. I. think everything that we're doing with Man: A 
Course of Study brings out these kinds of things andi 

, it^s through Man: A Course of Study program- that \Ve 

try to develdp these Well, right now*,* • we've ~' 

been talking about the ahinials and we've.broken down 
ceitaUi^things* • • that will in later lessons relate 

'specifically to man. but. all through the lessons that we 
have been studying. . . when talking about man, we go 
back to the question of what makes man human, and 
I think in constantly relating back to this question and 
how man is different from these Gnimals you begm to 
see the uniqueness of man and hopefuUy^^from that 
point, uniqueness of an individual* . /of one person, I 
think it really will com'e out more so when we start 
doing.the activities on the. Netsilik* • •and start pulling . 
all of what we've been doing with each animal,' • • • when 
we look at their life line and their dependency and when 
we talk about aggression, und these kinds of things. 



Data not Available,. 
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OHt I would say that the first one is. . .you hli/Oito know 
the kids as well as you can, and part of your actual 
mv?thod in domg that. . . is to talk to them as much during 
the day as. you can. . • .So you have tp f^oi one to one as 
much as you can, or at least a small ^rovn to one, so 
that you can have som'* kind of a sh.mnt: n^icK and Jcaih, 
and the more often vou can tin that m itxt i.l the* more 
'often you get to know them. . . . And I also find out 
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some'ihing from that with me. I neVer ask them to share it • 
in front of th^ class cause this is something that's personal, 
I won't go through it either and read everything and correct 
the grammar or anything like that. IVs their own personal 
thing hnd it's just a place for tnem to really express how 
they feel and just kind of as a check for me. Another thing 
we've done is made personal time lines and — this is sort of 
to help thQm get an idea'of what a time line is — compared their ^ 
personal time lines and the brief span it covers to the time line 
that covers, well, recorded history. . . . For each year they had 
to write down something that happened that was significant during 
that time which meant they had to go home and interact * ' 
with their parents to get somie information for some of the 
things. Thi3 is one -thing tha^t's really important to me^ too, 
that the students learn to use their parents as a resource 
I think jt can help them draw closer together and they cah get 
a lot of guidance that way. . . after they'd made the time line. . . 
then I had. them go through and choose one of those incidents 
which they had listed and they illustrated that and \ve put them 
up on the'bonrd nnd everybody got to talk about them and 

about 3vhat was iriiportant to them". . . . For cultures, | we ^ 

studied about Japan and we compared a Utile boy who /is/ 
of Japanese ancestry who lives in California to. a Tittle boy 
who lives in Japan anddalked about their cultures anil things^ • 
and how they were different 1 had the studentg find put 



v/hat their cultural bMokgrouni] w: , whera iheir ancestors- 
came from and then v.r. . . 'u^^t named a H'hole bunch qf coun-* 
tries, , . and then I had them -*plit into groups and the groups 
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that just isn't enough time iij the school day, so I find out 
there's a lot of things you have to do DUtsi^e of school 
too, whether you go places with the.youngster, you share 
things that^you like to do, ol: they share things they like to 
do, whether — 1 know at conference time, I like to go to 
at least half, if noj: all of the hjmt.s for the conference, 
and meet the family and find out more about, the kid frotn 
meeting, the family and talking to them, • . or. having the j 
kids come over to your house or have them feel free to 
call you on the phone when they're mterested in talking 
about something, and then, if you get th^t big picture 
,about what they're li^e, and the they feel,, then when 
'you try to evaluate as you go along, whether there's im- 
provement^ and as you try to come up with ways to im- 
prove the \\ay they think about themselves and others, 
then ygxi have some basis to do it. . . . The second thing is 
once you know them, you probably have to provide an 
opportunity for them to iiUeract with a number of different 
people and also interact in a number of different situations 
So the discussionjn MACOS is excellent, . .it fits so well 
with the idea we have of digcussion which fs that 110 
, one sh6uld knojy where the discussion is going to end 
up... . .In the MACOS materials, it's like that, while 
there's a' thread of organization in thoi c, you can al- 
ways keep trying to come back. If you ?i v to stay on it, 
you're going to be lost as far as gelling - -yltuiig oUt 
of it goes, because those kids will fm': .n**^ ^at aruns 
that they'd like to go off on and talk aV^ul, ..ad if you 
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chose one of those c .untrles which we listed to study further. 
. . . They were supposed' to research and find out about the 
different customs and what their food was like and what 1/ * 
. . . their life style was like, lots, of different things. Then . 
they were supposed to make.a bulletin board that represented 
these people a,nd it had to be. — tliey had to have something on 
it that was three-dimensional. Most of Ihe students brought 
in hajid work or things from that area. . . 



Well, w.e mostly have dittos. I make up= a ditto from 

materials that I have collected for geography, I ^ 

have coloring books, picture maps and things in them 
and I make dittos from the pages that they're supposed ^ 
to read and I have a few games and lam making some 
more. . . . The librarian and! are woiuing 4:ogether on 
a project for when'we get to the Colonial period. We're 
making a stack of cards and each card will^have a task. . . 
They're going to work independently doing fhe activities 
on the cards, and there will be some that will be required 
and there will be a minimum and then they can go .on from' 
there. Each part is worth so many points. 

Mainly the thing I used most of all, Td say SOl/c of our^ ^ 

Social Studies program, is group discussion. , We use | 

map skills and the U\xt book and que^;^ionulg skrlis that ' 
are the f^ook, but -0'7 is Riu ussibn. 
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-let them keqp goings sooner or later, you'll find out 
at the end that you got something out of it- that you never 
would /have/ planned on and it might have^been better 
than if you*d stuck to an original^ lesson pla^n. So^ dis- 
cussion is ver^r important. As nriany activities as they 
can g^ involved in and experiences. . . would have to 
take phice out of the classroom. ... If you can get them 
out into the community and see how they interact with 
all kinds of different adults and all-kintls of ^different 
situations, then you have a real basis for talking to -tK^ 
kids about improving their feelings about themselves 
and others. . . .So if you^can see them in all kinds of 
other situations in the backyard, even, and rely on 
those situations when you talk to them, that's a better 
strategy. . . and that^s going to help you in your evalu- 
ation in ihe erid. . . I like to have the kids break down 
,and discuss things amonf,'st themselves, without having 
to feel that there's a rH^^hf answer that they're coming 

up with So, if you onn'breifk it down to three or - 

four jind let {hem discuss the same thing—they don't 
need any kind of an adult around, just let them sit and 
talk and say, "when you get all done, vve*d like to 
know what your^group thinks about this sort of thing.'* 
Mani^' times, people who don't talk ns much will begin to 
talk, so that's a method of discussion. Sometimes 
we'll give them a problem that we knou go ng to * 
• cause some kind of conflict. For uista- \ fhc ofhr^- 
day, we. . . had a s!t»iation— 1 like to m^kc up situations 
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S. Datd Not Available. * 

9. Well, we try trf incorporate ns much real life things 

we can into what we're talking about. For example, ^ , , 
if we happen to be. . . talking about music, say of 
South American people then we try to do the music 
. .there and talk_ about how it's different or how it's the 
same as £th£/ kin* of music we have. If we happen *l 

to be talking about . . .the , . . . we did- as 

much work as as niuch studying on it as-'we co^ld 

to begin with and then took them_dpwn there so that 

tliey could see oxaclly what it Avas^' that they've * 

beeji talking' about and studying about. . . ..We feel that-l] 

_a^/ the end of study like that. . .they Know* what is 

goirtg on and then Xhoy can see it. . . . 

10. ... Now one of the things I like for them to do is to work 
in teams- . . and I give them pQints p'er team rather than 

. by individuals when they gel 50 points, they are^allowed 

one hour of choice, time in two 30 minute periods, and I 

liave other teachers who've^ 'igr^ed to let them come help them * 

— the^music teacher, the physical education teacher, the 

librarian and some kindergarten . teacher I have them take 

turns being captain of their teym. Ea^cli child gets a chance 
to do jt. . . The person who's c M'n. . . is more or less 
rcspon<n'blc for thou f^ im ' ' ' out their materials 
and onllpctmg th^ m .ma^i^^ team places*. I fry to 

get tb<Mn used to takmg respunsibility ralher than everything 
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that will happen and say, pretend you saw this happen 

_ and what do you think about it, Avhat do you think so 
and so should have done or what would you do if this 
happened to you, and I made up a situation where there 
was no waytthere could be a right answer, where in fact, 

. it would be two opposing points of view,- both of which . 
could be right and then we sent them to the small groups. 
"I told them that their A^hole group had to unanimously 
agree on one right^approash to handle it*, knovv*ng thtit 
'there was no A-ay that they could do thai. Arid they - 
spent a half an hour and were actually getttrig to thi? 
frus^:ration point, because they were getting nowhere 
. All oi them in the small groups felt sujre that what they ^ 
were thinking was right, ;ind,finall>^ we got to th/?poinf 

• where some of them were getting at each others throats 
. . . which was s^omething we were curious to see what 
would happen. One group compromised, and they came 
vcp with neithei^ of the two solutions that were offered. 
They cantie Uf5 witji a middle of the rciul thing, . . .We 
learned a great deal about how you discuss and how 
you arrlVe at solutions, and ^'f co rse the group that 
compromised. . . c^me out a lot Jicjppier than the groups 
^|iac were at each others^ throats. . . . Now that's a ^m\\\ 
way, but it*s an experience they can have where the other 
way, if we had just all handled it and ti- w what answer 

. .J wante<j to get and. . . it was one right' rm*^- vf>^. thoy would^ 
have aP guessed nnd fished until Uu v fotm*- Mijt my r^g:lj! 
answer, and actually they uodd ha,vf 'one very Utile 
thinking on (heir o\yn. This way, sihce they didn't think 
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hajving to be a teacher direction cause I think by now 
they're able to take more responsibility for their classroom. . . . 
Also, they go by teams; usually, to work on project or research 
.in the library. . . . Each child gets a chance to be the boss 
during the year. . .because if they pick their own'team 
captains sometimes they'll always pick the same 
popular person and this way each child gets a turn. We 
ju*5t go It^" alphabetical order. 

11. Oil, of'cours'e, verbal communication. 1 haven't tried ^ 
to use any behavior modification or any character studies 

or anything of that sort. I think mostly the verbal admonition 
and^he verbal expression of what society does and doesn't 
accept and when we have a good day, 1 try to let them know 
about it,^ and if we even have a good half day. ... I don't 
have any planned strategy; I can't sit down with one guy 
and say nowjf I do this with these people, I'll get this done 
with him. . There's not quite time for that here. 

12. Well, working together We're just "getting into tha,C,anada . 

unit and I'm going to have to see how they progress and 

how they respond. . . .I'm sure that we.ar'* going to go into 
outlining, but for nctiviiies, possibly a city, maybe even 
a a map of Cajnadn which would be a group thing ip working ' 
together and making them awa^'f of the surface features' and 
what thoy mean to the people n'the Mexican uni^/ 

\\o did the dances— tlic l/Ai^r \n.oricnn dances. We learned 
^^guite a few songs. We niadt aiaracas from light bulbs 
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there was a right answer,. . .all the thinking and talking 
they did was from inside and that's what you like to get^ 
So that's a couple of things for you. 

. • ,rve relied on. . . art work, and sometimes a role 
playing device, maybe in front of the classroom where 
they might play a certain role^_We will alter on go 
into some kind of acting out /of/ scenes or possibly 
later on'music'things wiih the music teacher. . . . 
There*s a possibility of a play mnybo. But as a whole 
right now, I rely mostly on art work. ... It gives mo a 
chance with some of the weaker students who might not 
be abre^to~we get everybody involved and they can at 
least /get'' something in fhis. ... 



One that we use, or one that we have vised some and 
will be using a great deaHs observation bf somethingJL 
whether it would be mlimmals or plants 'or pictures or a 
movie by way of input or something like this and then 
from this, the kids'Jire asked to form somc^kind of state-' 
pients, some.kind of hypothesis or ideas, and then we 
go through the process of challeaing those ideas of the 
, hypotheses that they come up with.-. . . About, oh probably 
the single biggest method that I would us^. . . woutd^be the 
one of two directions. . . o *her I would present something 
like the.stbry that I had this morning about how come the 
fish die and then wait for them to catch on ihJt sonietliing 
is'wrong and try to tear it apar}, or the\ w^M mukv a 
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covered with paper and painted them in Mexican colors 
and some even had designs. We did a little weaving; 
we made the God*s^ye, and most of these things came 

from the children It was a contributing thing; they 

developed the unit, what we want to learn. . . what we 
can do, and how do we go about this. 

^'ell, we have class officers. .,t.^It's class officers for the 
c|ass and knowing that they are the leaders of the class, 
thby set the example— the children are to respect ^ 
them^. . . If they ^accept their leaders, and expect certain 
things from. their leaders, they in turn will accept the 
rules of tho school and the classnoom. . . They love the 
election, iiaving class officers and hearing theifi make 



speeches artt^giving campaign promises and so forth.-. . . 
I also talked 'to^them about. . . the Supreme Court "of the 
Ujnited States whi^n we discussed our political science 
and I told them that we would have judge and jury when 
certain children misbehaved. . .We WQuld have certain 
people act as lawyers <^nd go through the, due^Drocess ^ 
of law right within the class, and then the class would 
decide the-punishment, not\! he teacher. So thaf was . ^ 
oneway, getting thbm involved in the actual doing, seeing 
that people have certain rights-and-these rights ishould 

not be infringed on Also, maWuig them feel that they 

are important people and Ih/tt o t h ^ukI everyone is different 
due to his.backgroumi and fn . f?»aj^backgre)und, due 
to his rcliuu»us baokgxoutivl. ht« c'thnic b(ick^round, race 
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statement and then I would try to pursue it and ask thorn, 
well why, what's yourjreason for it or what's your 
thinking behind it? ^ try to challenge them to do 
their thinking or their looking. . , . 

IJata not Available. 

Mostly the discussions. . . with the g£9up — they have 
to listen to what other people say _in/ jqst talking 
aboptjhe relationship between animals and people 
and /between ' people and people and' the difference and_ 
what's alike about them. A related activity that 

.deals with Social Studies,' would be the talk times that 
are called. . .Tvlngic Circles in which the kids get nrouad 
and sit and talk about themselves and Kave to listen 
to each other. L 

Well, we've done some muior problem solving with the 
problem sheets. . . . vfe* ve beon constantly comparing. . . . 
We use our comparison with aiijimals or with various 
things. . . . We've done a lot of classifying. Also, "mostly 
our activities up to now haye been classifying and defin- 
ing vocabulary hopefully to give us the tools to make 
better hypothesis later. 
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and so forth, that we are all one group. ... By setting the 
example, too, ,by being fair with them and listening to 
what thpy have to say. I think /thi^/ is very important 
to show them that I respect them as individuals. . . . 
Teaching them respect fo • others^ res'^^t for theni- 
selves, I find terribly important. I ao that in my 
everyday teaching and in my attitude toward them.*. ... 

. . . I did try to not really individualize, but to. the point . 
where they were trying to read the book on their own J 

_AndJlienJjivas„giyJ^^ activities or projecti5 

and study questions to work in small groups. But it 
wasn't worki^. . .they weren't comprehending what they 
wore readinj^. So then I went to. . . reading together 
out loud and I had my better students reading materials 
an^d I iound it ~even the poorer atudents by hearing it 
even though they couldn't read it, were doing fairly well.. 
... I still have my project. . . we made Indian men — 
they dressed them in the costumes. We're going to take 
each of the five groups of Indians and make murals next 
week. We*ve tried weaving the way Indians did on a loom- 
we made our own looms and I even had the art teacher • 
brought in. . . to do a pottery les5 \Xi with us in. clay 

that we ii^ve :ri the school So I'd like to try a4ot of 

different things; 
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Well, we have done group work. . .whv<5re we've divided 
up topics. We had a ohairman of a^small group and 

-each person is-xosponsibiP-forhisowR^ topic-responsi- 
ble to the chairman and then they praseiit their 'reports," 
their mapr/ork to the class.. We ha\'-e done large group 
discussions, research In the library. We'll go on some 
field trips. W(j have the usual audio-visual matei'ials — 
films, filmstrips. We have outside speakers come in. . . . 

Data not* available. 

Well, we have made environment boards.' The emphasis 

* was on the environment as it pertains Jo — in this case 
it was nnimalst but the animal-man /rblati6nshi|j/ 
also would be includo(3 in fhis. The emphasis of the , 

^ environment Avas>^ on behavior and have have made the 
environment boards. AfleiLstudying through the films 
what , the environment is like with the baboon troop, (this 
■ -is the section we did the boards with), the children 

Svere asked to create an environment, for the baboon and 
an environment that they could live in. . . . All of the 
things in the*efivironmer.t that the baboon needed to 
survive were put on the environment boards. This « 
happjgned'Eo'be one animal but then in the discussion 
/I/ foUo'v it up with what do we need in our environment 
(in order to survive)'. 
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15. ... I feel it's important that the child feels at ^e^^^nd 
qnce he.feels at ease and doesn't feel like. . . h^^i^ half 
as threatened with grades, he feels he can>saeak out; . f 
and also*-r,rwe got oajj lot^f JLlfferent suM^ even 
in the middle thete. J think they should iwve that~^ 
right to move /on to/ these subjeoter^cause it makes 
them feel at ease. As soon as I say, *'we can't**, they 
get tight again: . .. 
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13. Ok, we try td develop the unjjerstanding and reasoriing 
power of thecstwdent through inductive arid deductive 
reasoning. We try to incorporate vast •amounts of 
« research- projects to get; the sturfent to beconje curious : 
*^J^MJ5Lseek^^tside information. 'We employ the use of 
our video tape- system toTiave^fftlTStu&ents^nof <)nly^sce^ 
themselves as themselves and to later cpmpai*b lh|im- ' 
selves' to the way they were in September -as l;o the way 
they are in Nqvembei/or June. * 

Pata not available.' / . - . - ' ' 

15. . .^We^'e ppoled informaUon and made up n booklet for 
^ ihei^.to use as a g^'iide /rn research/;. . we work very 
*' clos'ely with the lilj)rarian and shCf . .'has helped them ' 
^v|£Jr.^ how-to find i^riformation in the library. . . .We use 
everything we canlfrom our own" resources'^in the , 
immediate area. |They*sencl to Washin^on D..C. by 
letter, just all kinds of things they inclfviduslly do* that 
' I purposely haVecjincou'hyigcdthomto do. . . .Customarily, 
I've had them to do a report on a document, a famous 



person, anything Jto stimulate. / . . I try to g/ive them a 
choice. . Tve 
of in the past 



ha[J to make a change though, in terms 
I made the assigriments too long. ... 
Vm changing ":\nd making shorter rflnjrc assignments. 



shorter in scope, 
quicker sharirig^.o: 




where we get quicker feedback and 



lhat inform,ntlon. 
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L .1 see testing ahd all this kind of thing'as ^a learning 
device. So on a weekly basis, I »ve been trying4Q~.^\ 

. these are the kinds of questions and so forth we've ^ 

discussed this week in relation to these pfople, these 
' events\ . .1 will reuse. . .those valid-questions ^that v 
we've asked each other in thd* classrooms and.to\j;ar^s 
the end, of the year (there will) he b compilation 

* of a lot of those questions that we feel are pretty valid , 
ones. . . so it's a constant. . . week to week evaluation 

' pi us (s^eeing) can we still answer the jsame questions* • 

,* that we had the first quarter. . So it s a constant 
evaluation plus summing up as we g;o.. 
-Aside from the basic kno\yledge that is expected frofh 
the pizogrfrmf I expect a cjiange in. attitudes .that, they^ 
are aware of this change, better cooperation among the 
students, the ability Qot to say this is righ|v or this is 
wrong judgement type thingv but to analyze the situation 
and make a judgment upon all the facts that are available, 
tHis type of a SaJ^ for the- students. * * 

2. Data not available 

3. Data not available <>• . ' 

4. I caQ't say generally because I don't have my specifi z 
. objectives for each child that Tve taught at fill. 

It's just what they pick up on their own. 
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1., Well, again,, geographic concepts, climate, . . . location, 
' ^surface featur^es, why we live here, why the densi^e^';^^^ 
-Population is not there-rthis'^woUld Ue \frH;h everj[^ 
country' tTiat we study-crthe kind of clothing, theii;'' 
activities. I do emphasize with the particular groups, 
contribution to their culture. . ,\ the "artistic things^. 



2. No, as a matter of fact. I really can t. . . Pm ^ust kind 
. of working through tlj^is, again and I really don^t have 

^ my goals set up that well. . , 

3. I just expect them to be'a lot more aware of themselves . 
then they were when they came in, be able to discuss. 

I d like them to be aware of. . locations of continents, 

- • countries and to be able to identify- some^f the basic 
' things about culture and differences around the world 

and get a ferel for internationaltjrelations and what really 
goes on with countries. Those are some of the things. 

4. I think basically our overall goal would bd that the children 
are aware of the countries in South America, the 

ty^s of people and the differences in people that live ^. 
there, and the similarities—especially the similarities. 
(They should have) pretty much a concept of the y 
basic map skills, in other wbrds/they find their spot 
on the map. . . or given a country, or "town somewhere 
they cim find it and also along with reference skills, 
* being able to k now ius^-where to go if they want t^> ' . 

- find out somethinkih^t deals with social studies. 
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• . . My- greatest concern would be that when they get Into 
junior high that they have masJ^red some of the skills 
-of observing and recording datatj^iriind theji doing some- 
thing with that data, having some ideas or some hypo- 
theses about it, ih^ ability to do that, I think that as 
far as learning facts or figures or pieces of informd- ^ 
tion, if they'reUnterested in what you re working witU 
they 11 learn that incidentally, rather than^trying to^^ 
forcie information type of learning. If they don^^t get 
it in the 6th grade, they^l learn it somewhere along 
the line. • .but if they can go into 7th grade or into 
junior high with some ability to think and to listen and 
to observe, that would be my biggest conceto. . .\ 

^^Twould-.e;H:j)ect them to be able to have a deeper under- 
stnding.of themselvcsr--atHie^ thai; they live in, 
of their beliefs. I hope that they ^t44-4aa^LGjear^ed to 
think, to be able to do research, to be able to vocnrtiW 
their thoughts 'concerning the human animal. I think it 
is very h^*d ^o g(ye a test on this kind of thing; because 
it's depth of understanding. . . ^ Through discussion, I 
think you do get an insight into how they feel concerning 
. . .1 think the discussion that we had this morning 
about religious beliefs (is an example). I think ttiat it ^ 
at least gets them to think about what their beliefs are 
and why they have them. That it*s not f^utomatic 
thing, that it's something that has a real Use hastori^ 
cally somewhere, and hopefully this Js what thi?y will 

-begin to'think about. ... 



5. One thing- we've been vE^orkin^onandl expect them to know 
is all the states and the caoitals ... and how to spell 

« them. In history, we just go along .as far as we can 
' ^ get, no specific goals, but 111 try to^make it through 
the Colonial period and that^s about as far-as fever get. 

. * » 

6. Under inquiry tfiat*s a pretty hard question to answer, 
because, I think, I expect them to be able to talk 
about what we*ve studied about. I mean hold a conver- 

' 'sation about it. . . to se.e that maybe while we studied 
Africa was, it had quite an effect on American history 
or Americans history, because i!we pulled a lot of 
Africans to stirt America. . . if they can see that 
connection, then that^s what Tm looking for. 

7. Yes, I expect ^them to know. . » all about the country j^je 

, livd in and about the government of the cjountry, the geo- 
graphy, some of the history of the country. ' Now, in* 
5uece:edmg grades they will intensify this and go on 
-to more detallrbut-^I-leel that they should know where we 
* live, what a state is. . andTw^re^'doing^aJot of m^p globe 
worlc, wllh thi^. . They really know how tolise^tlaaes^i^^ 
they'^know how to use reference materials' they have ' 
their study skills; they know how to work together in , 
groups, where they can work individually and yet work 
well together ^'in groups and praduee Something worth- 
while beijause that^s getting along with others. and learn- 
ing to live together^ In the world with so many diversi- 
ties, specifically as I said, (I expect them to know) the, - 
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' helped to a degree, I think there had been an'accomplish- 
. ment for some of the kids because of th e wide range 
' . * *of their abilities, , . If you plan accordingly or maybe 

* make enrichment, and we do that through library 
/ . • and (inaubile) and possibly they do a lot of it on their 
own,: again the abilities' and the^ environments are 

<^ . vastly different.- 

<4 11. ' Data not available - - : 

. S 12, . , .1 guess when I answer this, this would be for our over- 
. all social -studies approach, and it hasn't changed since 
the. MAC OS mafc^^rials came. The only thing isjhe ^ 
^ • MAC OS mater ij^?^ help us to do it even better maybe 

-,r^' than we were b'efore.. But, I \yould say we have to have 
jr ' those first two goals, our philosophy, they —we "want 
them to ffe happy witti themselves andieel that they're 
\ , a good person, that there are things that they can do well- 
and that there are things that tjiey can be siivtjog.sful ^ 
. with. And we also want them to have a good feeling ^ 
pbout people around them,^ I guess to go aloag wifh that, 
even though they may not^ feel good about you as far 

_ ag-tiecessarily-wanting-to be4n your-company,^thgy„at„_„. 

least f^el good enough about you that they would be 
^ -resoectful wheiaver you are with them, , , So those two 

** ' - . . 
* » * " '« 
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10. Well, my primary joaU T think, is this same thing— learning 
to live -together coopeyatlvely ahd enjoyably as a group". 
I also would iike them to gain a general feeling for their 
country (of) r.espect of appreciation, of honor. I like 
to see them be proud of their country. In order to do 
^ this. I feel that they need to know 'something of the story - 
of it, so we generally study more of less a chronological 
history of the United States, the re;isbn it was settlec!, .... > 
the main ideals, that ouf forefathers had in this country, 
' and the development of the United Sta'te&*|hnough the years - 
with its^DToblems^nd with its glories and with the types 

\ of problems* it has today. I don't stress facts as much 
as I usjsd to. ^^Tien I first began teaching, I had an idea 
that children needed to know certain important facts, ' --^ 
dates, places, and names, but Tve come to the conclusion' 
thatJO year old children don't have a very good conception 
of time. . . and of place. . , So that's why I pretty much ' • 
go in order, because I'don't particularly want them to 
know that George.Washington was president in 1^89, but ^ 
I do want them to know that he was before Abraham \: 
LiAcolr^, so.rtry to 9o it in chronological brder, but 

xf i-VtAir Ar\v\^C irn r\\\j n date, fin ovapf dflf©^ T dtSfl't feel that 
li cnej^" Qon c Know u ^ v, vAowt uui-c, i x^^^^ i„i*mi, 

that's a fj^ilure. If they need to know dates, they can , 

\ always look them up in an encyclopedia^Jbun do feel " . 

. that reference work and research is impdirtant. so this 

, . - . lit 9 * 
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:J:hitiga would go along. "Ij^ink they should b'e able to 
get their point across is a third thing, a third main thing. 
They should be able to'-Convhice,^not necessarily con- 
vince/but, at least display to people what they think ^ ^ 
about various things. . . One of the big problems, o ^ 
that kids at this (point) face^in juni^or high'age is being 
pressured into doing things that they maybe don't nece- 
ssarily think is right, buf because of the pressure of 
everybocly around them are almost forced to do, and If . 
they can come out of here able to express .what they 
think about a* sKib^ect whether they think everyone would. ^ 
agrjee or not agree, but at least be able to express it, 
their chances oLmaking good decisions Ln iunlor high 

and as they grow older is gonna be a lot better A 

fourth^ne niight be tha^ as well as getting their point 
across, they have to be able to judge. and interpret what 
other people say. . . When you hear somebody ^,ay some- 
thing, you have to take it.in, . . how do I iudge what they 
sax, Is it. Qould they be right, or is it iust sofnething ; 
tljat I disagree, with but could it be right for that person, 
or is it something that isn't right for-anybody, sjji#at's 
* a fourth thing I think is very important. I would say 
-those would'be-tbe-four, and^maybe Iwould'add^fifth^., 
one, that's that they, have to be adapted to changes, to 
to vatiety„ to a number of activities. . . Wo doa*t know 
what it s gonna -be like-in :he year two thousand, we have 

• ■ ' -.- • "l 
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is one of*my main'emphasls .during the year. I make « 
^sure that each child hSs the opportunity to go to the 
library for at'least an hour or so a week to work on re- 
search projects.^, .we use them for discussion and for 
jr^eports and for drawings and for iust things for them to 
learn more'ab'but. * . _ • . * 

11. . , \ What I would -like for us t6 have oUt of social studfes 

h some understanding of the waywe gotjsettled, how * • 
• jwe grew from.ihdividual responsibiHty.to group. responsj- • 
bility, individual dependency. . . to group dependency, and" 
thert somehow, if there* s.tiir^P: tie it in with where 
are and how today's activity somehow fits .in with depiction 
and developm^t of the whole thing.. As a whole social 
studies area; I have for myself started to whittle it ^own ^ 
where it'^ a matter of knowing where v;^ came from.;- . 
vfhere we are,' and where we might be going. Now . 
if we finajiy find otit where we ai^g, how we got here ' [ 
; well maybe somewhere along the ling, they can fir^ iout- 
* where we might be f oing. . .' So really,M "am not trying , 
^ to get So far to;A^here'we are right now, except as , 
to wherp ^t affects us right now. I'm trying/o tie this 
other into^ where we are* ^ [ 

^ * # " \ ' ' ' ' 

12. That's hard to say because.". .»thts is the fi;v5t fiift year 
that we've used' this book. VAs^, that I expect'them 
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'no idea, an^ so they need to be adaptable, to be ablait^ 
talce.anything that confronts them ahc|/be flble to either 
accept it^or change it the way they/d like to see it or 
' feast be able to live with it. '^So, they should be adaptable, 
•and I think these materials that \v%^re w^orking in now, 
as well as the social studies' approach, will hplp them do 
all five of those things. \ 



13. 
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to be able tofind points on the^ap. I expect them to 
"be able'to know where countries are on a map .. Certain • 
ftiings that countries stand for, but the basic things 
that I want them to have are sociarthings. . . The way I . 
look at social studies is^not South America, or Mexico, 
Japan, and India, but Social Studi^ is a lot of different 
things. K's r^ce, class meetings, being able to function 
* in a social atmosphere and thafs wh^t I want. That ' 
■may soured subjective, but I think most of this world is 
subjective; I think. . .you c^n easily spot who can. function 
in^ social funq|ion and who can*t. That's what I really " 
look^for/ that's the minimum that I set. ^ 

No, not really. I don't have any big. ittonumental, goals 
in mind, individually or^s a group. I think, I would 
. hope possibly that they .could carrjr on ^roup discussions' 
more proficiently «nd interract amongst each oth^r. . . ^ 
working' together in a group" as well as independently. . . 

Well, a little background on the TJnlted'gtates^ the land • 
itself^ ._J work with map skills. . . I 'expoct them^to 
really know their map skills by the epd and as far as-- 
1 don't rely on memorizing facts that much, Jlike we're 
going to be getting into the CivLWar and .Revolutionary 
War and. . . I don't make Chem memorize generals names 

. and what happened in the ^va•r, nn(j who worf and, that, . 
but I do expect theth to puH al'l this together and get 'a - 

^^^siri^ out of the problem? these people h^d and so forth. 
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1. As an adult, the capsjbility of abstracting is part of an 
. • ' .^laliultmaturJtv aD'UL'sldif^cult to<^onsfantlvbe 

jth^ fact that m^nys^aj/fhetsmldren aren't yet at an abstract * 
• ^ • level. TheyJ re very mtfch o\i concrete thin'king. Probably 

* 'the niost*fimstrating thirijg. is really feeling t^^^ 
/ . the childr^ Qiost of the time ar^wi^h you when you're . ^4 
. trying to — force; i3 a poor word, byt that's— ;to program ^ 
^ . 'them into specific thinking Skills, tKat maybe they would 
* ' ' * just as soon W do. , Where they have to defend an answer, 

: - "well,- I. don't know" and^at's not an acceptable answer ^ 
• < now; where they have to give their reasons why or they* 
' have to try ta look at something and come up with an 

' hy{)*othesis'fhat h^s some depth to it, that's probably the* 
- • 'sihgle most frustrating thifig to nie- ' Because I can see*it " 
~ ' ythex ought to be able to see it and' it just does^n't work that 
y waV,. and l guess io be awaf e of that constantly , that they 

• have to learn *this tlhnklng thing too a$ they mature. ... 
B. Data <l!ot' available. 

'2. Well, I guess just in the classroom situation, in our sitHa- 
tion where wc have a lavcre (rroun'of children and one of*^ 
, the problems.', .is that in working with a large group. . . 
I'm concerned tltat I'm reaching eachindividuaf, and I 
* -usually have another team member here working with mp, * ^ 
. . 'but you see ^omc children. . . look like they're listening 

. % ^ 
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1. WeU, they tell me that they don't Uke history and they 
doti't Uke geography, and that they dph't want to study 
it:or learn nt, but once they get down to tlie tasks in it, 
they do prettjr good and ^hey seem 'to be pretty interested. , 

B. We'd like to work more in the affective domain and so 
on values* ^ \ ' * 

. • -.. ■ . . • . 

• 2. Any type of .generalization. . . . They're very, good on the * 
fact, if it's' in prir^, but as far as taking a. fact and ' 
' inferring from it, no. . ' 
B. . . /.kids at this grade l^el,. Tfind, "I can'&do iC ttichns 
"I won't do it." Very*often when they say that tlBy- can't 
* . they just haven't had ^my real practice in sitting and^ 
• ^ thinking about something. If tiiey dca't know it immediate- 
ly then "I can't do it, oH, iio^way.'*' Sp as a minimal goal, 
. I'd^ike to present them*with low level;abstract generaliza- 
tions that they come up with*oh their own. I get them 
occasionajlyj but it's very difficult,' very difficult. * ^ 

3. - Well, using the. system we're usfh^the most difficult ^ 

I mean they're ten and eleVen years old an^jtfcey.like 
to he(jr themselves Jall^ and therefore, they're^ not too 
* willing to let another perspn give an opinion; but fheno ^ * 
. at the same time you've got the other people— some of 
' them don't want to hear themselves talk. So you got 
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and sometimes you^ can't get them to feapt; Tm really 
concerned' that each child is getting what you hop^ they^re 
•getting, and. ..th^roblem then is just seeing these child- 
ren w)io'kind otseem to be sltting.iri the background and 
tryii^ to see sof^^j^ puU them i^to it. . . and to get ]fchem 
to inteijract. . . . 1 ' y ' i \ 

I suppose I wouid like to teach to a group of /iV^ children, . ^\ 
and I would kiild of like; to have just1>ne adult worWng 
with just that few children ^ 

3. Wpll/l think- it has fo do with the kind, of student we deal 
with £oday— which is a, rather sophisticated student.who 
does not (know) a great deaj in general information, and 
- maybe not as much' specifically in terms, of information of 
a student a few years back, .sd this sophisticated student 
many times outwardlyV at -least, feels h^, knows a great 
deal and,/. Twe want to keep their strong self image, if 
that is true, th'dugh many times-if^s just a facade. We 
- - want themSo value tfi^mselves but at the same time realiz.e 
'that maybe ''1 don't know it all after alP', gnd fnaj*e there 
are ways I can change my^ attitudes and understanding in 
• sucji a way tHat I will knpw, what I thought I did in the first 

* place. \^ . . * " . , 
B. . . .1 see a nefed for. more elose\relationsrhip with parents. } 

• Soniehow or o^her, in the^^last twenty years or so, I think j 
a communication gap has occurred due to' just our expanding 

^ '\ ^ . '4^ 
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both sides and the real problem is to jget those who love 
to talk to quit talking so much, and those that'dpn^t 
like to talk to start talking and get them all at the same 
time to think. ^ . . ^ 

Well,^ first of all, I don't necessarily see it as 
'something you'd have to change. We're here. in . ^, 
Social Studies. I'm ^ fifth gra^e teacher. I have to 
pick them up in their progress as they are. N5w, soihe- 
thing /tha^ would'be nice and I'm sure it's coming, 
Ms we're using inquiry all the way from first^radeup 
and in three years. from now or four years /we jnay see a 
difference by the time students reach 5th grade/. > 

I suppose it's not beiBg able to find the kinds of materials t 
that really work with kids^, and especially not In the 
areas that I'm most interested. % ► ^ 

Well, for one thing, I would like more timre personally 
to think about what I want to do and to work up some.of 
these things. . . . And then; I'd like to, if I had more , '\ 
availal^ility of materials that I could work into my pro- 
^ram—1 feel that it's' ma inly not having the time and 

^the materials to do what I want. ^ 

My problem, this year, was having<3hildren in the room 
from three different 5th grydes. We had hatl a big room 
community scht)ot and«I had had some experierfce and knew 
the children who had come to me through 4th grade and 

I 
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population. I think with more people and changing occupa- 

,tions — from what we were here in ^ a rural 

area, ranch people — to an urban kind of population from 
all over the United States and Europe as far as that's 

*»conc^rned, so We're looking at a completely different ball- 
game than we were just a few years back and Jf anylhin^. 
needs to be changed it's just a closer relationship with 
prents, like we ased to have and we <jan get it again but 
it^s going to take a lot of work on both pai^'ents and teachers 

^together. " \ ^ ■ i" - 

. . .MelU making it related to their world. . . . Even thougR we 
make every effort to show them, even today when I was . 
* talking about what is social studies' and>why do we study ^ 
and so forth, we really didn't get into why" we look at man , 
... and I thmk setting a purpose for them, that's not only 
interesting (but) it means something to them is probably the 
most difficult thing? . 

I think more community oriented projects, getting? out 
in the actual community (where) they live and seeing that^ 
social studies is the interraction of man within a specific 
^ ariea. We do a little bit of that, but it's more expedient to 
do it in the classroom, and sometimes it's hard to get out 
and make all kinds of arrangements and so forth, but I 
think. . . it would remedy the feeling that it's unrelated to | 
their world. / 
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5th grade. Our school was closed and the children from 

thr^e buildings were assi^ed to the. scht)ol, so ' 

thaf I have some fronl eachvof three different 5th grades 
V.and Hind that there is a difrerence. 
B. I think that .administrators should bg more observant of 
whatjs happening in classrooms; I think that reading^ 
skills are very important for all subjects, therefore 
this should he checked periodically throughout the year and 
not just in observation* period. 

' S. Oh, f think the most difficult.problem is getting across ' 
' to them the things we think are important, and finding \^ 
some source of material that ;s not at such a difficult \ 

level that they cannot understand it This text we hav^ 

is a verj;_e;xcellent text.and that ign't very hard to read., 
rt isn't /too sophisticated/,' and yet it is set for 6th grade 
lev^i. There are so*many good points that we take^piece- 
meal from it. So, I would say that's my biggest problem, 
cause you can't-do ev'erything on gVoup discussions and 
even though I feel that's the most important part, you need 
tohavce materials' that they can relate to and understand 
easily without giviog up the poinf of learning how tp think 
critically. ^ 
I B. Well, I would just like to have more materials aviiilable. ... . 
1 ' Oh, map materials, video materials, audio materials, 
I there are many things that you can use that for. . . . 

! 7. Data not *ava liable. 
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The most important problem. ♦ ♦ it's not motivation* M.an: 
A Course of Study/ IJhink one of the, strong points is the ' 
motivation, that /isj the desire to participate and to Ijearn 
about these people* The kids^get very excited^about ba- 
boons, for instance. * * *Sometim'es they're not tpo liappy 
about that because w.e hear bal^pons for maybe a mooth* . 
It's not that then, perhaps coming back to this evaluation^ 
perhaps that's the hardest paxt* As far as the interest 

"^In'the subjpct from the children and from myself, I'm*" 
interested in it* * * * It's not a difficult course to teach* 
It's -easy to teach* You have a lot of.materiots and these 
^re the*things kids are interested in* * * * They like t^^:i^ba- 
lize at this age level* * * * Evaluation* that's a horse of 
another colorl Jt's hard to evaluate something likQ this* 
No grades, that's an easy one* 

Data fiot available* 

Ki8s at this grade level have a hard time transferring one 
idea and generalizing it to other^ as in seeing things that 
monkeys do and generalizing that people might do those 
s^ime kinds of things, just the transition from one area to 
another is^yery difficult for them^ It's like pulling teeth 
trying to get them to figure out how this related to that 
or that relates to th^it or put that 'in a different situation* 
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Well, I think the most difficult problem is perhaps,, 
rdon't know how to explain this. Children like 
to discuss- thingis, they like to have oral participation, 
they like to do things, that are fuH, they do npt^like to 
have to refer to books or writtep materials or to write 
things down. Sdni'etimes Xfeel that I havfe to spoonfeed^ 
a lot of information to them,' because. they don't find 
it out on thefrxown. If ypu aslcpthem to read a 
passage, you almost 4iave to pull it out word' for ^x)rd — 
the main ideas of the passage. I think this is jus^ 
generally a pj oblem, however, because many of our 
children are Mot on grade level — if you try to choose a 
text for them to follow, you really cannot do this, foi: 
each child, because each one would not fit th^,text. ] ^ 
I think my main.problem is coordinating the matei^ials " 
th*at I use and in having. * *to find the time,- when I 
can talk with all of them as a group to pull forth the 
ideas that I think^are important. • ; . ^ 
I'd write;a new social studies text, exactly the way that I 
would like it. I-think most of. . , the texts are too difficult, 
they're too factual, they deal more with details than they 
do with ideas. * I think children like to" do things. I th*ink 
they like to make things rather than using paper and 
pencil types of materials". So I believe if I had my choice 
^ rd write my own program, but it would be quite different * 
fa^iom the usual text. It woul^ be much simpler in reading 

^materiatr-and it Would only^itiphasize main.'. < situations 

in social studies. e * 
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B. I think one problem has to dq.with their maturation level^ 
andl don't think there was anything you could do except 

^ ^ make them mature faster than y6u would In elementary 
school* That^s one of the reasons it is hard, for kids 
because of the tran^feflence of knowledge, but it is still 
fun for them to dp it* \ , - 

S.^Well, getting some of tke students to t)pen up and contri- 
but^vto discussions. Same are &o shy, that all you can 
out5)f somje of them ]^ "yes*' or yno'S 4nd to^really 
; i^veJheqvSj^^ the'shy one, to gain copfidencenn 
, (^^mselves~b^ abl^ to^stand up and express themselves 
alicl that's one of the problems. . . . Some students still are, 
closed minded to accepting ideas from other countries; 
they §lill will be and thjJt^s, a difficult thing for some of * 
them— ;f6r me to get through to some of them. ' . 
B. / • . • I think sometimes there's so much parent's* influence 
, • that there's no way you can. getlhTough to them, but"if^I- 
. " 'had the povvor,' how would 1 do it? ^ Well, just fchrough our 
studies, you'd have to look at the customs of the^fferent 
countries. Since, in Japan'^' there .are different customi^, - 
there are some cpstoms of the Inu where the Women tatoo 
their m'ouths; you, can compare the different customs of 
the^eoples of Africa, you fompare that to different tribes 
of "Africa. ... and let^the students see that other people 
, -feel differ et^tly. Are they in esaence any differ eat from . 
human beings, from you and me? * « «^ 



9. Last year we /studied/ a let of civilizations in the past 
as. well as the presejit. . . and a lot of the students kept 
saying '.'welh how is this relevant to me''. . . .This 

year, I don't see it as much because we have been focusing * 
more on the ptudents themsejves. . . and I really worked on 
bisinging this more onto their i^el. ... So the relevance 
J. ..is th& thing that sometimes c&n be^a real problem, .i . 
The other thing that I think is sometimes a problem* 
are' the*terms we use like. 'phjrsical anthropologist, aul-. 
tural afithi:Qpology', all of these different things, 'norms 
of behavior, rples. ' . These ar-e4;hlngs which^adults have ' 
an easy'time getting** mixed ^up on. . . and the terms some- 
times are really hard for the students to grasp. . . those 
are the two things, the-^elevance and terms ,^tef^inblogy. 

B/ Well, one of the things is just what I'm^trylng toUo ..^^ 

thls/y^^r, to tie this down more to their- own lives. • . ~. 
Term'inology,"'what I try to do is'glve them mpre exposure 

- ~~ -to the ternis^byjasingjhemjnqre myself ih m y own 
vooabularly and just trying to evoke more discussidrf " 
using those terms. . .but they're still kind of hard. .v*. 

10. Actualljj, J doh^tcfind it-diffi^^^ I really have, I can't 

say, . . ! I have a child in here, a^^couple of them who are / 
on a primerueVel in reading, 'fltey will choose what 
they \yant to uo, whether it's just drawing pictures, and 
they try so h^rd. . . to read. Vll get someone to help 
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J think it is pretty mtich to get down to their lev^U to 



geTfrscTthey caircomprehehd certain tilings you^ are trying 
to relate to them in different ways. This is.*, .why I 
selected MAC OS because I thought it would be easier fdr ^ ' 
them to comprehend then the t^L 

Well, IjJon't think I could do too much right now. I don't 
tAink we have a major problem with t-he program. - 

I really canH say off hand because each child has indivi- 

. dualdifficulties or.needs, and we kind of try to meet tTiem on 
/In/ individual basis. ^As far as a group problem, ^ can't . 

'really name one;^ Individual problems i^iight be reading 
prpblems, or abstract understandings, Inability to. research 
properjy;^ These might be individual problejX^s of students , 
but not a group problem as a whole. ^ - 
. . .The reading problem— the child— you hav^ to try to 

^ tune ih the child's listening abilities then instead of ' ^ 
his reading abilities^ to sensitize the child iri understand- * 
ing of the basic c oncepts through dr awi ngs ,* through ' 
films, through debates -^vhere the' children can either 
understand or succeed in another area. Thei::efore, he 
or sWwiil not be turned off because of their lack of readihg . 
ability. * . . . ^ 
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them with thdir work. . and they become involv^ too, 
and it's amazing, tKey can do mapwork, they can do-the 
artwork that's connected, so by usingiimulti-media and 
audiOTvJsual and things like this, y6u<5an involve every 
child and that'sjwhat I'm saying *about. my prograna last 
year. . . Because fhey were interested; they were 
motivated, so L can't §ay I find anything difficult. . . 
Data not available* ' . *^ 
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Well, .it'^ proba"bly with all the other things that I 

have to teach. It's getting ,t6gether enough experiential 
material to really do the job. But I think this goes, 
with the whole bit. Wien we^hav'e to. teach six or seven ^ 
subjects, I^think you're going to have. trouble.gett ing 

^^something together-; You may concentrate oa what you're 
interested itx and let the rest of it go. Ithink I do a better 
jobJeachJpg thos^e areas I'm most interested ih too. . . . 
I tijink maybe my biggest problem is having time to do ' 
t}ie details, record keep ingj as well as the special gathering 
of njaterials—experiential materials* that ought tor^be put 
with it. I think genei^lly we find in today's society, kids 
grossly unprepared fbr 'th^ir society, and I think the t 
preparation has tt come from an awareness outside the 
classroom^vibec^se^w^ don't JiaVe themlong enoughs 

S6 I think our. . . gocietal go?ils, ^re narrowing to the -~ 

extent that we're' not thinking enough about where.we're 

^ ' . 212 
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11. r.would say the. problem Js parents. The biggest [problem 
tl)i?t;i "think jye probably have is the parents. When' I say 
that I don't mean all parents, and I don't mean it's a . 
problem where they're necessarily on our bacU^. .but 
it'&^gi^ matter of edUcat'ing them to the fact that socia^l 
' studies is not those three things^that we talked about-- 
'history , civics,. and geography*. Well that's part of it, 
you hav,e to convince them that our /phiiosoph^/ — not 
try to convince them l>ut to share with Ihem our feeling"'" 
* that what social /^studies should be, 'and if you can do that 
and work with tfiem and they trust ^youytnen everything 
^es fine, works well. Jf_however, on: the other hand, ^ 
they do not trust you, /if/ fhey are looking forward to 
how well they do in junior high, . . . then their trust lacks 
and whenever a parent's trust in;i teacher lacks, there's 
• got to be some kind of conflict with the kid caught in the 
middle.". . . Tiie kids haye no problems at all buying this, 
they'd much rqther take the 'social studies project and 
approach that we have set up rather^than miiybe ^ 'more 
traditional approach. * But-* . . if wjien they come home, 
and. . . kids says, "well, in social studies today M'e talked 
about this kid that stole something "out ofa- locker and we 
^told about/. .Jiow we w'ould tak^ care of the problem" and 
the mother says "that's got nothing \o do with, I yant to 
know about if you learned about Columbus today" and . 
the kids says "no" ^nd she comes to school and .is upset 
Now 'there's a big problem, because the kid is really * 
going to realize that Mom and Dad are not, do not have 
the trust, or the teacher does not haye the trust there, 
^ r> ^ • th.ere's going to be some kind of conflict. So I think 
• Ej^C2 i V the biggest problem right now 'in social studies is 
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all going— we're thinking about wh$re we're individually 
going and that makes a j^roblem here too. . . because 
there's no understq^ndit^ except right down this narro* 

area. * t ' * y .* 

... .J think I'd try to fix it someway. . . so that we could 

have a place whf^e materials could be put together 

and |na.ybe take the kids to the classroom instead of 
, trying to bring the classroom to the children. At this 
JeveU.%we find sometimes in reading, that movitig^tound 

is a big problem for us It causes considerable con- 

' fusion and mixing grade levels causes some coofusion. . • 

but I think mainly,' if we had a place where the^vhole . 

surroundings were directed toward^ a viewpoint \or toward 
,a subject area, it \vt)uid be^better than ttying to get all ' 

the subject areas'in the same surroundings. I think that 
" would be'thVbiggest thing I'd try to do.'' ^ 

I think probably, the hardest thin| is map skills. 

Anything concrete is a little harder for them and, 
tbat's not altogether bacj. I think.,it:s good that they 

' understand and.can relate ^nd c^^ talk about the differences 
and siihilarities in people, biS when it comes do\ya to ^\ 
talking about how do you find Melbourne, Australia, then 
itj^s a little harder, so I would ^ay .'the moire concrete 
/?s-harderf the abstract, .they're ve^iygo^-tn^^.and the 
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convincing the folks that the approach is \yorthwhile. 

* ■ « • 

B. , . I think rm pretty happy with what we're doing. I ^vauld 
like to just have everybody think the way we do; \}\it that 
wouldn't really^be fair either because I think It's good 
'tb have opposing points qf^view, but we do hnve more 
conferences dt home, ^nd we do have conferences ^where 
we spend more time talking about it. We do have some, 
parents "stjidy groups" ahd^we come in and say "this is 
' going to be the topic tonight--why don't we teach geogra- 
phy?" parents will 'come in and they'll cbme in ready to 
£0/ and they'll sit and we'll discuss it and we'll go from 
there. , - 

12. * Data not available. 

13. Data not available. \ » . 

14. Data not available. ^ ^ - ' 'o- 

• 

15. Data not available. ^ * 
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things ilke map^skllls or reference skills takes a little 
longer and, th6y need to work on that s! litye;blt more. . , 
Bv . I think one thing that we need is .a basic kind of teaching , 
noethod with that, if you're going to say a textbodk, . i 
you need to'adopt some6lilng to teach that Articular 
- thing and that's one thing we haven't done; ... , 

14. Probably, the termlnologjj, going back to this particular ^ 
book, because It's all based on the terminology, and 
unless you have a good underp^anding of it, there's no ^ 

^rational basis for any discu^siorj. 
B. *0h well-I was happy studying Latin America, and !<> ' 
•thijnk possibly you can still work in many of 'the basic Ideas 
that affect man and the way he lives by studying Latin 
America and pursuing of this topic, and still not get. . 
. . into the Indepth' study as far as the terminology is con-* 
cerned and that we do have in thii^book, I feel terminology 
is a big thing in this book and one really has tb^pend a 
lot of time on it. * • * 

15. Well, i only have tfie one text«« and relying on that and , 
-iknowing the ability of the students and. . . to comprehend \ 

what 'they're reading. Jt*^s really bad. The^ majority of 
^ my children are below fifth grade reading level. 
B. I think I'd. . .getjnto a^program that didn't rely so much ^ 
on a textbook, Avhijre/ we had materials to work with, ' 
and. . • kits and so forth that the children would be able 
to do/ ^ - 
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fp6m your program last year? (If yes, in what way or ways?) 
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1. I think we have negative feelings about the amount opfme 
we're going to devote to it and trying to put^ in/Avnat we 
really consider a yearns program. If we /dg/^cdrrectly, . . . , 
... it m^ans thajt we're going to J?ave to b^^ry selective 

i^^Jn how we do/It/ so we will be meetirjg^ oeforje we go int^he 
MAC OS program, trying to point ^put. . .J:hose things we^feel 

' are most- valid and useful so that we* do justice to that pro- , 
gram as best we can in that short span of timei . . . This year 
It will be about. a month Iqter^appi^oximately, so that means ^ 
we can't do everything and. so we're going to have to be\ 
very selective in the things we dOr ... I think it was felt that 
there were cemin sections of that program we could not {lit ' 
so much in detail as we did and still. . • jiJLStify that program 

^ and still 'do jusfice to it. * 

2. Datd not available. > - . ^ 

3,, The program is basically the same over last year. Tho^ ideas 
' and the way \vg go about developing the program has changed- 

but the basic concept of the program arid the overall objectives,. 

of the program 'are still the same.. It's just the meUiods of 
. obtainingjhose objectives which differ from yqar /to year/ 

.according to f;he type of students that ar^ in the program. 
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1. /Teacher taught Man: A Course of SJ^udy last year and an 
. inguiry oriented program this yearV 

/The differences are/ as vast as they can get, except there 
is a little connection, . . . Last year, in Man: A Course of 
Study you're teaching about one thing to understmid another, 
and inquiry does some of that too, so there is a connection. 
nVs just a different approach conipletely. . . .^glon't 
think I .would say inquiry was a major thrust of Man: A , 
Course of Study to me, but it had the same idea, because 
you \y ere looking at one thing and translating it ov^r to 
your own life. . . . There was no exact answer. . . . Still, in 
a way, I wouldn't say it was a main thrust. For the kids 
the main thrust really was the fact that it ^as a "hands on; ^ 
get involved activity" or added-type study. But at the same 
time, when you- got through, you could have an inquiry session . 
about what you did, and actually I found \t much more success- 
ful.... ^ 

2. Data not available. • " 

3. I vary my program accc^ding tojthe groups^hafe I wbrk with. 
Every year my program is completely^^different. Last 
year, I had^n fextremely low groups tliey were fifth and_ ^ , 
sixth graders and every child was a year to five /years/ c . 
below gifade level in readmg which meant I had to wc.«:.. * 

with Ihem through a media that, they could express- them- ^ 
selves, that they could do research, that they, could learn . • 

without doing too much reading' per se as research^^ so I . 
used many films with -them, did a:lot.of discussion usiog'^ . 213 
my own 'background of travel. ... ' * 
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East year we ran Social Studies, • . differently. Ve ran it 
in the afternoon and the kids chose one of four choices. 
It does differ quite a bit because then it was a completely 
separate thing. . wThis year we^re incorporating it a lot 
more into the Language Arts program. . , . Most of the kids 
writings, for Social Studi'es are used for Language Arts 
purposes also. . ^ - \ 

•» 

No, last year we were all involved.. The only difference 
is_now; it's only a third'of the class instead of the full 
/one/ that is in the MAN progriim. The other teachers, 
wanted to t^ach history. . They felt with the Bicentennial 
coming it was a perfect time to start and they felt that 
perhaps .history would be more beneficial than this type, 
of program. 

Data not available. 

No, no. 

This year, T^m teaching Africa. We're very iree to 
teach almost'whatever we want of the^countries of the 
western world and delete \yhatever/we wanjt/, so I'm add- 
ing that and doing it a little bit different that way. I had 
studied Africa in conjunction^vith our baboons section of 
Man : A Course of Study. 
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4. t)ata not avaii^ble. 
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Not necessarily. Wje have what is called the multi- 
text approach and what happens is we have§^^®^^l , ^ 

' booksj^ but really not enough of any one book to really 
use^/i^/ as a textbook. . .but the main change from 
last year, . . we studied just the United States mainly, 

" and this ye^r we're studying^/our state/ and South « 

America We are sfipposeS^to cover these^three th|nga 

ba^icallj^ tlie two years and we've taken /our sta^e/ 
in with tfie year that we study South America. So I would 
sayi . . that the difference is in subject matter-what we're 
teaching rather thatiJiiW5^^.%^!xeJ^^ 

Data not available. \ . • . 



7. ^ Data not available. 

8. No,. I have more or less evolved this program over the 
years. From yeai* to year, I'll change maybe my emphasis 
on a particular area, like last year my class was very 
interested in battles and wdrs. I had a lot of boys in my 
class~I had like two thirds boys and theyjiked wars and ^ 
they liked ships and niachines and we spent a lot of 

' research lime on transportation, or communication or 
' snips. ... * d 
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9** I would sax possibly there would have to be an affect, maybe 

enthusiasm. /lt7 depends on the type. Sometimes I think 
. ' kids can makeyou work a little bit harder,** a Uttl^ faster 
• and I think this is the group thyit can do that. Honestly,^ I - 
.vypuld say that there are .times these kids seem to be getting 
a lot more out of it, plus you 're getting more feedback from 
/ * ' them. I think we are doing mi ore art work because they 
cgn cooperate together. They can work together where- 
the other group — it was very difficult to do this. 



^10. .Data not available. 
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■ No,, not really, because we had somewhat the same^content 
' area as f?ir as last.year was concerned, /it was^/ very 
^^ifferent-from the year before. I'm not sure that the 
objectives were all that different but the way of g^ing after 
f^em was.cpnsidorably different. In the social studies pro- 
gression that we have,, between the units of salmon and^ 
' 'herring gulls and the baboons and the Eskimos.'. .1 wiUhave 
units that have nothing to cjo with MACOS and'they will have 
to do with people interacting with people. We had a major 
unit on the Inca empire for ancient history. We have just 
begun one on interrelationships between man and river and 
how they use and abuse each oth^, and I. use this 'deliber- 
ately^to kind of change the flavor of what's happening in 
social studies and it's worked o^t very wcU last year and 
ril continue again this year. ' 
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9. ... Last year the bojpk was the main source of everything, 
and this year, we're really starting to branch out into 
other areas and activities for the students, so it*s jeSlly 

a lot more interesting to me. ... * 

** ' * " . * 

10. ... I had a much smaller class, so I could work more 
" in groups then; ^nd they coula work more on their 
own. I could go around and help each group with 
different things they were working on. I tried it this 
year aod as of now they're 'not rearfy for it. Tm hoping 
to try it again, maybe after Christmas. . . and gradually 
worl^them into it; sojiast year I did work more in groups. 

11. It's essentially. the same.^ It's just that. . .these children 
cannot do the activities ... or the dittos that I've had for 
previous years and^I've had to rewrite them on a simpler* 
level. • 

12. Data not available. ' 

13. No, . . . although lai^t year i did not.at any time. . . use 
the textbook as a base. It was completely an individual" 
thing, work in groups, this group /did/ this particular 
thing, this one, this particulai* thing, this onq, tfiis parti- 
cular thing. ^ i 
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12. ...I would say important, r|^o. I don't think it does. We're » 

. very similar. * * • ^ 

' • « " * . , * * ^' 

13. I did cut out somethings that I found the child3^en were not 
receptive too* some of the projects, so I have gone a little 

^ faster this year. , ' 

' ' • • * 

14. No\ because we^vfe worked with Man: A Course' of Study for 
the last three years. '. . . ■ 

15. Data not ava;alable; , ' • . • ' ■ 
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14. ' didan teach last y3ar, previous years, yes. I ' 

taught-maybe four years .ago' and it differs very muf h - 
, ' this year because 1 hav'e^a Jlower-achievihg student-body. 

15. ... We got them /the new program/ about half a year last 
y^ear. The bpoks that we^had were so* old we used theoi 
for map skills. Then we did— weir we do this year too 

' current events, political things. We Will takd a whole 
Social Studies period £o talk abput things that are going 
on, any 'important political happening or'world matter 
on T. V. We try to get it in and see that and then discuss 

tthat. ^ 
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. . ' ^ / • ' ^ , figure V-.6 

a. Of all the things you do in social studies, what do you like to do the best? (If sutjects are listed, ask: Do you do . 
different things in social studies tike read b'6oks, have a discussion, look at films^o art work, make p|ays, giv.e 
reports,* etc. ?) Which of tKese things do you like best? Why do you like them?) r 

b% What dp you not like to do in social studies? 
n' MACQS • ' . NON-MAC 
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la. I like learning abGut other people in the world. • . .1 fike 

that j:ather than just learning about coiyitries; I like learning 

about the people themselves. V 

« ' -fi> / ■ ' » . * ' ' 

I like*^ to learn about both^the people and^he countries. ♦ . . 
I don't kaow. I lilce it, all.* 

rd sure like to make a mural with animals from. different 
v./-'. countries. .. . ' , ; ' 

• I like to do art projects 

m * « 

i • 

^ ^ When i do reports, I like to have an or^l report. 

' b. ReiportS. . ^(Someone else added, »U don't like tP do reports, 
^ ' written reports") * . / 

*^ , * ^ 

' I can't stand if the teacher will stand up and. . . she'll tell 
all these things on certain animals, . . . I prefer to learn 
it fri a book or a movie or a tape or something. . . . 

• . 1 3&'t like it either when the teacher stands up and takes 
the whole time talking. 
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la* IJike- w1ien%ve discuss countries and see the slides and 
I don't like working in the book. 

I like when wV.have current evjents in the morning and 
when we read our^'-New Times". .... 

J like the.gHri^s'and current events in the morning. . . . 

the paper work Vcolor maps,' answer questions/ 

2. Data not available. 

3. Data not. available. ^ 

4. Data not available. 

•* ^ » . « 

5. Data not available. 

6a. • • * I iike.drawirig hi it. 

.1 giiess movies about different countries. 
Make maps ^ . ' 

'I. like to Jiave the discussion. ^ \ 
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2a. Data npt available/ ^ ^ 
3a. - I like to see the films. 

-,^!^drawing, that's fun. 
3b. -The reports ' 

- . , .yriting reports, I hate to^ write. 



- . . . after the end 6f tlie class. . . heUl ask you* to write 
two sentences about what happened and you don^t even' 
know what happened. ... . 



4a. Data not available. 
5; Data not available. 
6a. Reading a book, a biogrp.phy. ... 

, - Doing book reports ' - _ 

-I like to build things 

-well nothing much. It's' really sort of boring. 
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6b. .1 don't like'teading; I toean the sheets, like one , 
. . might say/ '!who discovered America?" and then • 
sometimes you might have to write-a long answer. 
(All others in group agreed tljat they did not like ^ 
» the answer sheets). 

7a. . ^ The bulletin boards in groups. . .'the 'reports. . . » 

. - Reading it and then we discuss it — if some people didn't 
get a part, then other people could tell them, maybe. 

helping the^other people. ^ , ^ ^ 

7b, - . . . At the end of the part, • . you have to write the questions 
out and the'answers. ... . ' 

. .the session before the time we have a test. I go over 
my book an^ I^have a cram session. 

- the test. ' . ' ' 

8a. Data not available. , - 
9a. Maps^ * ^ , 

.9b. -I don't like reading but I like to dot . .questions. ^. . 

-Worksheet type things. <. * . 
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6b. 



Listening, that bores me. 
I just don't , ^ke'^doing reports period. 
Read 



lon't.likc 

■T 



7a. 



\ 7b. 



Work In groups with everybody else cause everybody 
else is wanting to do something else and like you're 
the only one who wants to do sojnething that you want 
to 'do. • 

.1 hate the teacher talking and I hate people talking in 
reports. ^ . 



Arts / 
Make bulletin boarcls 
Films 
Discussions 

Reading * 
Tests i 
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l6a. "^Basebairs >1}out the funnest thing. While you*re studying 
on it, you're also playing a game. 

' Movies (others agree^hat baseball and movies are 
the favorite ^ictivities)* / . * 

10b. I don*,t like to do tests very much. . . or vocabularies. 
(Othersiagree). - 

11a. i like {o write reports and read and*study about people 
. and how they've lived^nd writ'e abopt them. like to 
touch things that are real. . . .1 like making maps. I 
lik^ drawing too. . o ^ ' ^ s 

# I like school because when you're home you don't 
^ have anything to do and also schoors good for you. 

12a. Study about history. 

Go in, the library and do reports about things that we 
% study. 

I like tests because I could learn a lot more about 
^ ^ history /than I knew before. 
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8a, -I like discussing. 

^- I like to make things (elg. environment boards) 
^(Others choose either discussion or environment bdarils) 

^8b. -I. don't like to discuss 6r read /silently/ 

9a.' Data not available. - • ■ , - 

lOa. Dalsyiot available. 

11a. > I don't know if 1 ]ike anything. 

. - the animals, what they do 

- I like filmstrips , ' 

- I. ..like the videotape/the teachers/ shows us of the 
National Geographies and we read. . the pamphlets oa the 
baboon and the group behavior and it's really fun because 
.after we read it, we have a discussion on one of them. . . . 

" - I like the discussions jind the group projects and the 
filmstrips we see on the-videb tape machine. 
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12b.. -Have to read the Social Studies book . (Others agree). 

-I don't like to do homework. 

13a. -I like doing the tests. (All agree tests are fun). 

13b, - Reading. 

-Questions out of the book. . • 1 don't understand them. 
They got real fancy words; 1 don't understand the words. 

14a. -1 like to read most of all. 1 like^to do maps and 
draw and color. . ; . \ ^ - 

-Maps. 

14b. -Reading,ditto sheets.' ' ^ ' 

, -1/don't like the teacher to read for us. 1 like to read 

it/fo^' ourselves and then we get a better understanding. 

15a. /-I like to take fiqld trips. . . and find out about the people 



/ 

/ and the way they lived. 
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-Sometimes we study about what's going to happen in the' 
future and I like that. . .. i ' 
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• ^ lib. - Not reaUy anything I can think of, because. . . everything 
we do . . . is pretty fun. There*.s nothing that^s not really' 
all that hard to do. 

12a. -Maps and films are my best (Others agree that they like 
mapc best). ' 

12b. -A^'riting reports 

00 -Filmstrips ajid taking notes. ' , , 

1,3a. -Sit there and listen. 

-Make stuff /projects/. . % 

-Watch films " ^ 

13b. - I don!t like to read (h^iJ myself. It*s ok when I read 
silently, but when I read oat loud, I doA^t like to. 

-Make posters. . . . Th'e one you have to show, because you 
can't draw. 

* I 

-I donH like to read thofee books. You've got to read the 
whole thing and then put them down. ... 

! . — " ^ ^ I 

^ • I ' -/interviewer: How about like.yo.u said about the acting put 
1 the baboqps and stuff, did you like that or is that something 
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-I like studying about other people, how they live in' 
differe^nt countries.'. • 

-. . . I like to watch films and have disQUsslons. ... I really 
like that. . .having films and then going over the films 
about why do you think that they live that way or do you 
think It's bad that they live that way or do you wish you 
lived that way. ... I Jon' I like to read about things. ' I o 
want to see them, 

-I like read about the history of the United States and ' 
about pioneers and people that lived then and about different 
Indian tribes and how they lived. 

-Yeah, I like the reading. ^ . ** • 

15b. - ... I don't like writing .real long reports, or going over 
something that we've already djDne. I like to venture out 
into now things. ... - 

-I don't like reading, but I like to go up in our group and 
discuss instead of having every person read. . . I just like 
to do it altogether. 

*• ' ? 

-I don't Veally like. . .doing worlcsheets. 

. ■ \ ■ ■■ 

-. . .1 don't tike having t.o read 48 pages^ in about 2-3 days. 

' - . . . 234- ■ 
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else that you don't like?/ . 
I like it. /roleplaylng/ 

-Reading out loud. 

-Sitting and listening to other people talk. 
,14a. - seeing films. 
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-I like having discussions, after we listen or w atch a film/ 
you write what you observe and then we talk about it. 



-I like drscussipns in small groups. 
.14b. -Read. . . fn front of the class. . .. - 

c 

-I don't like^ having bfg. . .group discussions ^ 

' -Sometimes I don't like little groups. . . . 

15'a. - It*s more fun when you're having So3ial Studies. . . td iust 
taik about it out tbud in the classroom. 

- I like drawing the best. 

15b. -1 don't like reading from a book and wi-itingtit down. I l^ke 
to talk out and speak with the class. 
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don't like to listen to /The 'teacher/. 



16a. Data not available. 

17a. -learning about people. . . We do dittos about them 
sometimes (tape ends here). 

18a. -Activities - make pinatas 

- I like to do reports [ 

- I lik^t watehing the films the best 

-. , . I like to do art work, too, because I like to look 
at pictures and then try to di^aw them) ^ . . 



18b. -Reports 

-I don't like to coloY maps. 
19. Data not available. 
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-dittos, because if we get confused and there's a long 
, line for questions, you have to wait; it vvastes your time. 

16a. "-Writing reports 

- 1 like to do art ' • ' ^; ^ 

- Films ' \ " 

16b..' No response. ^ 

I7a'. -Slambooks. . . because you -can find more about your ^ 
\. friends.... . 

-I like to work on our slambooks and see movies. 

' -It's all pretty good.' like to do all the stuff. 

-I,Uke readingjhe pictures! . : \ / e. g. , putting captions 
under pictures/ 

17b. ^ - 1 like to do, everything. * . 

-I hate to just sit there, gust sit there and do nothing. 

, ' -My favorite part is discussion, but if I hnve to take my- 
worse, rd have to say, if you ever have to write a report, 
. . . those are f5retty boring. ^ 
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^vnien ybu^re reading the book, you can hear practically 
. everybody^sf hearty cause you're so nervous^. "Oh, I^m golng^ 
■ .'to miss that word and it's the easiest word in the booltf^ and ^ 
' you say."thel' or something and everybody starts saying, 
/"ph, you must be dumb''. . . that^s the worst part of it to me. 

18a. -I like to watch the movies about the Eskimos because they 
" are so different than us. 

- • . 

" -I like to read the books because ypu can take more time 
" on the boote, but you can't on the movies and all that stuff. 

^-Th6 films because. . . we c>an tell what they are doing, but 
books, they only have reading. ... 

1,8b. i hate Social Studies ^ * 

. .1 hate to draw the pictures because I don't like to draw. 



19. Data notavailabre. 
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S-^^Tiy do you study Social Studies in School? (If.no answer, Do you think what you learn might be important to you 
sometime?) (If no, wfjy not?) If Yesj How do yoiPthink Social Studies might be important to you? (If to learn 
. about history or peop'le; etc. , how do you think that may be Important to you?)- 
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1. : -To know 'other people in other parts of the world. 

" ' -If you have children,.-they ask you this question, and then 
youill b§ able to'tell them* ^ ' " , ^ 

\-If. . • you're going some place. 

-If you wanted, to get a job, you could use it ; 

-/if you were/ an A'merican explorer, or if you were a . 
-deep sea diver you would - most of the real fancy stuff is 
in Africa, 'off- the shores of Africa, there are weird fi^sh * 
and also over in Eg3^t and place likq that, . . * 

-To know about that country and stuff and how people act. 

-When you get older pr something, like when you get to 
high-school and stuff, college^ if you w^nt to get a degree 
or major in one thing, . . .youUl have to have had Social 
Studies* in school.... • ' ' " - ' 

-And it's just good to know, because it'll help. 

-Pm sort of curious. I always jstsk my Dad, "l\ey what do 
' . people do over there, why do they do so and so over in that 

little country," so my kids will probably ask me the same 
^ things, so rd sort^of like to learn so I can tell thfem.' 
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1.- - To learn about other people ' 

- To learn *about other countries and how they are different 
from us. - - . I 

- We learn about the history of /other/ countries and 
how, the government is;. . run. You won't know every- _ 
thing about it, but just mainly how the government is nm. 
Maybe you might want to live there qr something, and 

' you might want to know about the country. 

- Well, if you ever want to move there, and you don't 
know what it^s liko, maybe you'll think, '»0h gee, 
everyplace is like this. I think Til jusl movcover there. 
a"nrf^ee how their lives. are different from ours.** If 
you don't know, maybe you're stuck there for the resf 
of your life. 

- So when wq want to visit them /other peopl e/ we can 
know what they're doing over [hero, liluj the jobs. ... 

- . . . some people don't know the different names of 
the places and where they' re located and it's real- . 
important to know where the places are and what the 
names are of the countries, so if you ha\^e a job that 
fiegds^knowing that. 
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To learn*about lives of animals. . . how they protect them- 
selves. 

,yit Is important /because somebody might ask us about it.* 

Like if you get a job like nurses or. . . (others added - 
scientist, or doctor, someone who works'at the Smithsonian 
Institution) / . • •> 

To find tfie differences between people and monkeys, I 
mean animals, and tq realise thgt, . .' . some people in our 
Bchool think they're really hotshots and then they l^st 
started to realize that people just can't be hotshots. I 
means they've got they've got to look down to ment&lly 
retarded kids and understand that we could have the same 
problem if we were in their place, that they could be just 
as good as we are if they were not mentally retarded, be-= 
cause I s^e people criticizing them and I tljink it's a shame 

. and I think this is supposed to help^ us take things how 
it^s, not criticize it. * ' ' 

You'd, have to learn about other countries so if you ever 
go thei';e. . » you'd know about it, and then you could iell some- 
body abo^t it and help them out, and talk to other people 
about where they come from. 

■ . K . ■- • • 

To know about other people and animals and cDuntries.,* • 
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2* Data not available. 

3t To learn things. . ^ 

/To learn/ hw poorer people live in different places \ 
besides where we live* 

To learn about different people and all ^iboutthjem. 

In .case you go some place, ^^^pu might find^some of ' . 
the people that you've read /aboiitA 

If you go to a foreign country. . .you woul^^know a little. about 
' them. 

If you go to a country and you were captured. . ..well 
then you couW talk to their leader and you know what 
their name was. ' * ^ . o% 

4. So when you go there /to different countries/ you'll know 
about them. 
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6. 



'To g^et the facts of life. 

Find put what people do. . • . ^ ' * • 

/If you were a scientist/ you know something's wrong with 
'the salmon. you can examipe it and -find out why they're 
/dyij%/. ^ . ^ 

, % „ - m 

Maybe when you grow up and you have kids, your Rids- will- 
' let's say if theyire In kindergarten, and they heard some- 
■ thing tibout Goerge Washingtion, thqrid probably want to 

know some facts about it a'nd then you'd know. 

It, , i ^ 

Data not available. 



So you know the presidents and American history , and 
the Revolutionary W^ar, World War; I, World War Ji; . . 



If there was a big pop quiz in college and if you didn't 
pass it, you wouldn't get a job and you'd Jial^e to stay in 
college for five^ore yea*rs until you got the test right. 
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I don*t really see any oeed to study social studies, but 

r guess if somebody wants to betfome president, they could 

. study social studies. ^ " ^ , 

/ . ■ * ^ . 

-I don't know. YoU don't really have to know it to (tape 

, malfunction). Reading/ you'd pr6bably have to do, but 

social studies, just learning about pther people and how . 

they did it, it's not that important. ... 



A lot of It's about our background, our heritage, like 
.where we came from, and how our people have been up 
through thecenturie»or the decades. . . like in the nineteen 
hundreds,' car processingfreally^came to be something and 
that was an Important time In our history and It's just 
Important to learn, to use our background. 

ItUl teach you more about othei/ countries and more about the 
history of othei: countries. - . 



5. 



6. 



You might learn about other people, their feelings. 
Last year we talked about In social studies, we had this. . I 
' fllm^ Inside Out. I think that was the name of them, 
. and they talked about people and their feelings and it 
had one about thislcld's father. He hdd a4physlcal— I think 
his arm or something was inls^lng, and the kids made fun 
of him about it and we talked about that In social studies. . . 
and we had Presldient Nixon and Watergate^ We talked 
about Watergate and what it'll do to us^and our future. . . . 

- ; ' ^ . ^ 

Data not avallabfe. 
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So that when you grow up^ you can learn how people live. 
If you go to one state and a whole bunch of |ndians live 
there, you might get all mixed up like how ithey live. 

! 
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Vlt "might >e iinportan_t/ if you're on a game show or some- 
thing, but I can't think of anything^lse, | - 

.At/s either a history cour^^or you do a report oil ani- 
mals andpersons. It's mostly history and you don't really 
iiaye to know history; I don'f think it^s really all thatJmpoY- 
tant cause it's just history. 



ATo learn all around the world wliat people are doing* 



-The Hopis, they know how to weave, and later on maybe 
you won't have enough money to buy clothes so maybe you 
have to weave them, 

-To know the different kind of 'species \£ of animals/ and ' " 
how they live, and other different things like how they 
reproduce, , » * 

-To know the difference between,^ , the baboonSi . .Jfke hbw 
many juveniles and how many are in a troop, and to know 
; the different kind oL species, 

- So that you could become a better somebody, . v, if you 
become an anthropologist, you could study animals more 
closely and understand them more. 
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'-To get an idea of what it was like b'eforie you were alive, 

-If there wa^something like a depression, how you could 
just stop one from coming,^ 

- * * ' 

, if they dlSn't know any Social Studies,, no one would 
know where the flag came from and what it was about or 
anything, . \ > 



7^ -/How countries/, trade and bargain with other countries. 

-If you have some kind of job for the government or some- 
thing, and you have to-do research on other count riesr 
ypu'lf.know what you're doing. . . « ' \ ""^^ : _ 



8, 



-Find out what the other countries are like, in case you 
want to live there, , , , . i 

-Tclearn^ about your community, and what's going on in 
the world, like people discoveriug explorers. 

/ ' ; ■ ' 

-To know about your neighbor nations and how they trade 
with the U,S, and when you're older, you have to know 
about history and things that had to do with time before. 
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9.V Data not avaijiable* 

10. - To learn about more things 

- To learn abouf other people 

-You just dorft want to know whaPs happening in this part 
/of the world/, you want to know what's happening in 
gon>e place else, like China. . 

- To learn about the rest of the world and what^s going on. 
-I don't know. 

"-/To learn abouj^^our environment, your city. 

-I don't really know. . .but I guess to learn about other 
peoples and places and the world around you so if you 
eve'r.went there you would know a little bit about it.^ 

11. -Data not available. 

12. - So youUl learn about different things in the world. 

\ 

- To compare them /animals ^ .to humans. 
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-If you go to some historical landmark, . . . you have 
to understand why it*s\there and what it's for. 

-If you go there /to another country/. . . sometimes in 
Social Studies, they teach you a couple of words of , 
another language and sometimes you can communicate 
with them and if you learn about them in Social Studies," 
when you go there, yoa won't have to be asking all kinds 
of questions. 

* > 
To know about other places and other things. . . in the 
past, too. * ^ . 

-Maybe you might want to learn about it. Maybe/if 

you had a job^. .you might need to know something like that. 

-. ...you get to know about other parts of the country. 

-. . :you learn /wha_t/ their religion is. . . what different 
things they do. \^ . 

-. . .you could use the information later on and to help . ' 
you know what has happened over the years and' how the 
world has changed and the cultures of people have changed. 
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- I don't know, you might need to know some of these 
things, Uk.e someday, we might take a test or something. . 

To learn about different places, besides just the place 
we're living; 

-To learn about other people and, places 

To learn about animlils and what their instincts are 

-You just don*t want to know about yourself, so you find 
out about places you like so that if you want to go there. . . . 

-You want to know about a different place, because you 
don^t^want to be locked up in just one country. 

*, 

-Because other people are different from me; just because 
I like chocolate Joe cream doesn't mean she has to like 
chocolate ice cream. 

-You want to meet different people in order to see thejr 
differences in you. 
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-If you want to go on vacation to a foreign land to see 
how people do different things than you do. • •you can learn 
about what they do, and maybe bring back ideas for our 
country. 

' *. 

10. - Data not available. 

. I- 

11. - Data not availablje. ^ - 

12. -To know about different countries, so that if you go to 
another country. . Aou'd know that they speak other 
languages. . . • We could Idura their customs and see 
how different they are from ours, see their houses, the 
way they cook, and stuff and bring some of their ideas to 
A:m~eTica land take some 0^^^^ 

; \ ' 

-Soipeday, when there. ar^ no more wars and ail the ^ 
co^dntrieff are friends they could. . .come to America and 
see how we do our different customs and we could go . 
- there. ... 

13. . . In Social Studies, you usually study countries or 
your surroundings. . . if you^re in^the steel business,. 
you^U know what country to order if from. . . . 
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14. - To learn about your environment, to learn about other 
^ things besides us. * * ' 

-To learn about different animals. . . how they reproduce 
and everything'. ■ " • 

. . ..In 7th grade. . .you have to write reports, you could 

use the thiogs that we'^re doing this year. 

... . - ... ^ 

. . .with the'plants and I learned about the fish^ai>^ . . the 
' different types of.parasities that can get on /them/ 

<• 

.the'baboons, you learn how they are like so human; 
they're just like people,, the way they act anjl the things they 
do. ' 

- -How the herring gulls . . . go to the beach. . . how they^probably 
feed their young when they fly back to the nest. . . 



is* Data not available. 
16* Data not available. 



-If you grew up in America and decided tojmoye to 
another country, you'd want to know something about it and 
its history. ' ' 

14, - So that we can learn about other countries, learn about , 
different customs and cultures and different techniques. 

;^ -If ypu_wantJo go t ra_yeling you are going to have to know 
something about their customs and cultures, and how 
they speak. ' | " 

^ ... you'd know more about people around 'the states and 
countries'and continents, and it would help' to develop • 
/you/ more in reading also. . You get practice and 
just^about everything in Social Studies. Social Studies 
doesn't jusf have to be about people;* it can be about , 
a countries, maps, history or politics. ... 

15. -To learn abput famous men. 

we wouldn't knoW what happened back 200- years ago ago 
or something that was famous. 

-. . . if you learn. . * then maybe you might turn fanious. 
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17. Data not available. 

18. -To learn about our country or our world. 

-To learn about different people and how they live different 
from- us. r " 



-Religions 
-different customs 



-plaees-and-thetr-elrtmat^s-fvnd-terratn 



-When you go to a different country, you might want to know 
how they act and all that. 

-If you^go into the jungle. . .you will know what kind of ani-. 
mals are there. 

19. Data not available. 
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16. - Data not available. 

17. -*To learn about different people, the^way they live and 
, not just the way we live. . \ and learnftbout the othei 

countries and what they do and the ways they are like 
we are. 

-I don^'t knbw. I like to do Social Studies. ... I just learn 
different things. 

"... if we went down there /to another country/, we 
wouldn't even, know what they're like or anything, not 
even know their language or anything. . 

18. -To learn about more things in history. 

-There are certain jobs like a history teacher. . . and 
/if/ you don't know about history then you can't take 
that job. . ' 

-You wouldn't know what the Spanish explorers names were, 
like Ponce De Leon. ... ' > c 

-. , . We wouldn't know about the wars. .:. like the Revolution. 

19. - /To/ learn about history,^ about things, people before us. 
(Others added the clothes ihey wore, transportation, 
conditions and other differences). 
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-We'^could be fanjious people too. We could/mvent 
something. ' 

-Somebody might asl^you t'o see, what you learned back 
in -your time --if you had kids and they asked'yoji to help 
-Nthem in theit tests and.tljey asked you "Who are they?" 
\ and you didn*t know. ' ' 
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Figure V-B 



aw Are there any similaritie^between the Social Studies program this year and the SocialStudiep program in the two 
, previous years?* ^IJit^ ard these similarities? * // .\ ' . 

b; Are.there any (JiCJ^rences between the Social Studies program this year and the Social Studies program in the * 
previous^ two years? What are these differences? ^ ' ' ' ' . . 

: ; • , , J ; A ^ " ' \ • ' 

c. Are there any similarities between the students'* Social. Studies program this year and theirj^rpgr^m next year? 
WTiat are*these similarities? * • '» ^ v. 

' d. Are there^any differences between th6 students* Social Studies program this year/ and their program next year? * 
What. are the differences? • * f \/ 
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la. No, I don't believe so. 



b. The book/. . covers diffoi'onl areas of the world and. • . 5th ^ 
^rade had U. 8, History and 4lh prade.^.had Pacific Northwest 



la Il]oncstly wouldn't know because I am not rbally ... 

^ familiar with \yha^hcy*vc jclone downstairs in thc;^riinary 
. grades and IJh^ik one rea^^on.rm iinfnmili:ir in i;)is school 
^^iilhat we don't ha\e :m> contimiily or we don't have any ! 

\ specific prognam and rnrv^igucly aware that the 3rd and -llh I ' history or something like that and clusters, a lot of psycho 
'grade teachers study .countries . they've dcjne some commu- logical and current event kinds of things like Tve done, but 
niry study kinds of thing? but Tm not sure. I think what we've ^ CiovC{ believe that they've done. So I think it's pretty 
dox^e^would hav(>^>een diffc^-cnt, that uoulcl be the only thing I ' much different probably frdni what they've had. 



I could safely, say. 



b. /. . . What we've done is different because the .MACOS stuff 
^ ^ that I've used and the stuff that I've done myself. . . has been 
I'^J^Hy OP trying to get conco'pts across in a gi*^r»at variety of 
x^.i v/ays, really kind of^an inter-disciplinary. . .way because 

:\!ACOS ; . . started me on Hiqt u hole idea. ... I thiijk s 
because I've done ^LNCOS/ that MAC OS ami the Hiin^^.I've 
devised myself are probably broader m scopeMn terms of 
techniques and activi'fes than what "the kids'havc done down- 
O stri'irs. ..... - ' * 



c. There,will be sopie similarities, I understand. They do study 
'Eurbpie and perhaps other parts of the world,, so Ihey'irbc 

getting some of the same things, I think, or same topics anjnvay. 

d. I don't know that much about their course. ^ * * 
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- You know in this school it's hard to say b.ecause we don't 
know from yQar to year what we're going to do. In fact, 
one of our problems has been. . . how do we.use MAC OS 

wlth.what kids, and how to keep track of who's had what 

' - In terms of the 6th graders going on to junior high, the only 
similarity wilf be tliat they will have touched some of the 
factual information about American history and traditional 
: Social Studies, but they will have touched it in a different 
\v^y and I think thjit would probaby be the only way I could 
compar^e it. 

d/ - . . . . The differences would be.". . what they get at the Junior 
high level is a very book oriented kind of course where you 
are primarily concerned with content anc^ covering content 
and specific skills. . . and I'm more concerned with them 
getting concepts and ideas rather than information as a 
vehicle to get those things. It's not an end m itself and I 
think. . . that's what I tried to do. Now, maybe I'm under- 
estimating the Social Studies teachers. Maybe they use the 
\jame techniques, but the'kids that come back tell me in 
ljunior high,- we learn a lot of facts that we didn't know be- 
fore, but I never hear them talk *ibout activites. . . variety 
and so forth. ... 

2a, - Third grade~I don't believe they teadh a Social Scudies 
program; 4th grade, they have a textbook, Harcourt-Brace, 
I believe it is, ... and it's very different from MAC OS. Yes 
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2,:i. I think possibly they.had a^couple of hands on activity in 
the fifth grride which they had not had in the fourth grade. 

b. They were strictly textbook, rca<l together fourth and' 
nOi: i; • tJe. They read logsther and discussed together and 
answcrc<i questions together. 

c. I really don't know that. . . . There have been changes in the 
junior high school and I don't know how they'll be presenfinjr 
Ihe program, whether Ihey have a history class, geography 
or what. ... \ 

3a. In the 4th grade, yes. . . . They've got people in different 

countries we've got people in America and they learn 

to make^inferences; they learn to make generalizations, 
draw conclusions, etc. , put data up on the board and pull 
it all together, use of symbols and so forth. . .to denote 

similarities and dissimilarities There should be 

some similarities between what we^re doing next year ' 
and what they did last year, because the same people 
prepared the text. 

b. There are some. . . points that I don't spend a lot of time 
on that they might have spent time on l^styear because 
the group that I got. . . has too much difficulty reading. 

c. I don't know whether they're going to continue, whether 
they're going to pick up this text in the 6th grade next year 
or they're just going to go to Man: A Course of Study. . . . 
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/theref are some similarities/. They go into behavior, the 
textbook goes into^some of the humanistic teaching that we 
go into with MACOS, discussions among the class members, 
concerning groups and peer pressure and this kind of thing 
... .As far as facts are concerned, there's no similarity at 
all. I don't think they g6 into any kind of animals. They 
touch on history and anthropology a little bit of everything 
and not much similarity. ... . 

. . . .There's no history in MACOS. There is some history 
but from what I remember and this is fhree years ago, . . . 
they covered groups, group living, motivation of people and 
groups and in our 5th grade book they even did some 
psychology. 

Yes. They go into' a traditional history geography approach 
in 6th grade which is over ^t the Middle school, that's the 
way our system tS. 



It will be altogether different. Their science program would 
be-more like this, on animal study. . . . Their social studies 
will be mox*e or less. . . traditional; I don'teknow what area 
they go. I think iV's ancient history that they go into in the 
6th grade, and I don't know where they get American history 
.... My 5th grade, and the 6th grade next year — ancient 
history has not a lot do do with, unless you think of-the 
-^etsilik as ancient.history and that's not ancient enough... 
I think they go back to the Greeks and this kmd of thitig. 



d. I wor^dn't know. 

4a. I don't know if I can really answer that. . . .We're 
following the same book, I mean we use the same 
series, so they're tied together in that respect but. 
I don't know just exactly what the teachers have done 
before me. I have general ideas of what they have done 
. and I would imagine the program's about the same. 

b. There wouldn't be any glaring differences that I would know ,of . 

' c Well, I pres^ume the program would be very similar. 

Now, I think this year the two 6th grade teachers have 
shifted somewhat. I think one teacher is -teaching both 
social studies and one of them is taking the social, studies 
..program and the other one is taking the science program. . , 
but, I doubt other ^han just the one teacher teaching both 
programs, I don't think there's really been that much change. 

d. Not really, I don't know that much about what they're doing 
in social studies. 

5a. ... I don't know for sure. 

b. ... I don't stick by the book, and I think that they stuck 

* by the book last year. Last ytav they used 

history book and geography books / so that 

content's different from this year to lasj^/. . . .Third grade, 
didn't get anything. Because in third grade there is no 
time for social studies. . . what they got last year was a 
V little bit of map reading, and . . . history, and. . . geography. 
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3a. /. .1 think the programs' are very. Similar. . . .We talked 
. about this earlier this year and I said the one reason that 
we want.to use the MAGOS materials is because it came 
^ with, it went along with our philosophy. . . arid the reason 
that we wanted to use the materials if because they wfere 
new; the materials were new, the way of approaching it 
was new, but the objectives were the same we we have 
as far as our philosophy is concerned. The kids. . . are 
going about . . . the same goal but are going in a different 
direction which is something that we like to have because 
thejr don't get bored and they don't feel like they've been ' 
over the same road again. It's a new road but still we 
^ got the general direction headed;. ..Yes, there's been_ _ 
some strong differences.because MACOS materials /are/ 
brand new but as far as what we'-re after, there's been 
no difference, our objectives are the same. 

3b. -No, I would say, and I guess to understand this, . . . we 
believe that a kid has to have a good self concept, has to 
get along with others as our^first two objectives an^ any- 
thing^after that is secondary, because if they have a good 
self concept, and if they get along with everybody else, then' 
everything else can fall in line without the first two, all 
the rest ha^e difficulty. We also like to have an inquiry 
approach; we like them lo question things; we like them 
to be able to look up materials when they want to find them 
and we wanted them to be able to discuss, understand other 
people's point of view. . .That's our objective and this 
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c^ '^^Tliave no idea, because that's up to the teacher thejLget 
next year to decide what she's going to teach them and 
in what way. . . .There is a social studies framework,but 
most of us branch off /rom that. . . and expand it in our 
own* . .way. ; . . 

6a. .None. 

b. /There is_/a great deal of difference , the approach 
was completely different I think previous to th'^t. It 

was just reading^ book and answering questions anrf things 
like that. ... - ; 

c. . I'm really not in a position to say because I don't know ' 

which teachers they will have aext year and just how those 
teachers approach social studies.* To my knowledge, what 
I've observed or seen, very little is done iji social studies. 
It seems like most of the concentration is on reading and 
math and social studies has^kind of fallen by the wayside. 

d. ... I don't think there's the' involvement and the ioing, 
that they had. I know the kids I had last year — this 
year their approach was completely different.'* The 
5th graders I had last year who went into 6th grade. , . 
tried to do the same thing in a little different manner 

that I had done with them last year, but it wasn't as effe<jtive. 

7a., I can't say (or 4th grade, but I would say 5th grade. . . 

there's a -lot of similarity becausQ the 5th grade teachers 
that we talked to do a lot of things. . . just 
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year. we've had a gr.eat deal of discussion; we*ve ha^ a . 
great deal of resources, that sort of thing. What We have 
' done differently is bjf usingtha MACOS material. I think 
that we have been talking more specifically about one 
— " thing for a longer period of time, . . . .You- take the herring 

gull, you usually discuss it 3 or 4 weeks; you have a 
central topic that you're discussing, while you may be 
^ dbing a lot of different things with it; you have one central 

J*., topic and Tm not so sure we've done that in the past. 

, . . .'In the past it might be something like, we're going to 
be talking today about, or the next 2 weeks about how do 
we handle ourselves in a crisis situation. . /.when we're 
angry and we're unhappy — how do we handle ourselves so 
that w6 come out of it feeling good and people around us 
feel good. Where now. we might be discussing herring 
gulls and we might be able tabring that in when we see 
the herring Bulls fight you'laiow and how the herring gulls 
solve their problems. AVe/ then relate it to human beings 
' ' .where before we might take just one objective and^ 
discuss it and move on to another objective, now we 
take the herring gull and^^bring in-all the objectives. . . . 
I think we've changed thje approach around a little bit. . . , 
Now, instead of teaching one concept every — like one ^ 
. ^concept about how to get along when you're angry, .now 
we're bringing in all kinds of behavior ct>ncepts into this 
one thing— herring gulls, and so it^s changed n little bit 
there. ... 
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"the things that are going on. • • • A lot of this goes on in the 
~ther classes too. 

b. ... I just don't know. I haven't really looked into what 
the 5th and 4th grade were doing except they're 
completely different areas like 4th* grade* is Pacific 
Northwest and 5th grade, is American and we^re in 
more or less the world. 

c. I think so. If I understand correctly, I think they're going 
to be going into South America and some of the European 
countries, again next year and I suppose they do a lot of 
reports like we do. So I feel. . . from what I'm hearing 
over there that they feel also that if you can get in and 
study the country and report for them you can learn a lot 
more about it then if someone's standing up there telling 
you about it. " - . . 

d. I anfi sure there are.but I couldn't put my finger on them 
because I've never talked to any of the Social Studies 
teachers over there. (The kids go to'a different school). 

8:^. I really couldn't tell you. I don't really know, how they 
t^ach it. 

b. No, I think they teach it very similarly in that. . . we 
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-iFor those who stay here next year, we did not get^ through 
au tJiejnaterLalsan^he MA ^ 
we^ve got so many other things coming in* our Social Studies 

program that we didn't get through Next year really, 

we plan starting with Eskimos and in studying Eskimos next 
year. ..We're not going to go through herring gull, salmon 
and baboons", r.o this is going to be somewhat different that 
way. Again, it will give the kids a new approach. 

. * . Next yelar they go into a very, very regimented 
Social StudW. . . Social Studies in regions of the world 
and. . . how many major rivers are there in Africa, and do 
you know the capital of this country in Africa, and all 
that kind of thing, which is primarily read-memorize- 
test. . . approach. Now there are some research skills 
involved which our kids will have a blend from this year 
to next year, but there's very, very little, if any, dis- 
cussion about how to get along with people and a good, 
self concept. .. in their Social Studies class. .. . 

. . . This was my first full time year, so as far as the last 
two years, I do^'t know. They alternate. Now, this 
year. . .they've had Canada and Mexico and the Western ^ 
Hemisphere. . . . next year, they will have United States 
history, (our state's) history. . . and they alternate these 
years. We won't have MAC OS for two years. . . . 
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. . . do. . . unit^ jin^tak^eiuros-^^ ' 
iDasically the way we teach it is about the same but. . . what 
they cover, I'm not real sure. " 

c. The areas that we study will be different, but we will 

o teach it'the sanie way They don't make us stick to a 

curriculum, but. . . in th^ 5th and 6th grade year, the kids 
will learn about the United States. They'll learn about 

(our state). . . and they'll learn about South America 

You can'spend as much or as little time on it as you want 
... if South America doesn't happen to be your thing, 
you could spend a week on it and then go pn to what you would 
like to do and I think they do basically the same thing for 
the junior high and in that respect, things are not over- 
lapped. Thejr_basically get a little bit of everything, ' 
how much, to what extent is kind of left up to the teacher. 

d. ... I don't know. I don't have any idea how they teach it' 
or really what they teach. 

a 

9a. No, I rejiUy don't think so. This is one of the . . .big 

criticisms I have against our Social Studies program here 

in the school district— the fact that there doesn'l 

seem to be any great continuity from one grade level to 
the next and or from one scliool to another at each grade 
level. 
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* b. Data not available. 



c. Data nQt pva liable. 



d. 



I don^t know. They. j.. rhove on that old scale, . . . start off 
in kindergarten with family . . . and neighborhood and work 
I imagine next yeai^, Vhej;*ll have more geography and 
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eastern hemisphere andlso forth, which we don't have, . . . 

I ^et the impression from listening to my 4th and 5th grade 
teachers that their social studies too is really concentrating 
on attitudes ajid behaviors and causes and-effects. Taba * 
teaching strategies are involved \n one of them, some of the 
basic question and answer system, several of our tt»ichefs 
are involved in. ^ I kuow ihey're using this so probably 
^factual data would be at a minimum and probably attitudes 
and feelings and behavioral changes are considered, dis- 
cussed and worked o^n probably with them very strongly as ' 
I am in mine and that would be different from som'e years 
ago when there was quite a lot of business on the recall and 
the data and this kind of thing, but yes, the same type of 
conc'ferns about attitudes, behavior interrelationships among 
living groups, how you go about affecting Qhanges, problem- 
solving, all that kind of thing is also very common in 4th 
.and 5th grade. / 
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b I think probably in the 5th* grade, they don't spen'c 

that much time discussing values. . .they study more \ ^ 
ancient civilisations and possibly this would be a big difference. 

f 

10a. Yes, the same (ext authors. ... I am assuming looking 

through the books they're presented,"" the content, is presented 

... the format is the same. . . . Other than the book, I reallj 
don't know. 

b. . . . this is the first year that they've ever had social 
studies daily* * , ^ 



c No, the book itself, new authors and 7th grade Tm 

sure Is strictly American history. 



d. Data not available. 
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I think probably^ the most signifiqqnt change wc^*'d be the num- 
bers of* films* that Vve uspd in addition to tho^e which are 
proposed within the regular program. . • .We^ve used^these 
fflms, then, to reinforce the concept of individuals in a 
group interrelatingj/'how they communicate, how they defend, 
hqw^ey/eed, how they reproduce, what was similar and 
dissimilar as far as-tlie salmon, or the horring gyJls or 
baboons or people. ^Vhat would prSiably b^^t^e-biggest change 
that would be involved. I probably tried^ms^yM^ tp have 
the^klds be involved in more role playing '^nm1es^'4^ 
' last year. They have to do the pretending^ that they are ' ' 
a little salmon or they!re salmon trying to go, back over the 
falls. . . *Vve done more of this probably than I have before. 
Also, when we've run into things.', .where the kids are 
interracting with a'behavior that's not acceptable, wje're 
probably doing mpre questioning, well, what do you think 
(Eskimo name) woujd do in that kind of a situation and 
just take them" out of th'e seating that they're in ftnd try to 
put them into a completely different setting. ... 

To the be§t of my knowle(^e, no, oth^r than probably basic 
behavioral objectives of sbcial studies artrgoing to sHow 
up in junior high courseil just as well as they would now, 
but so far as I know there is no attempt to expand on the' 
base that's been set up in this program as far as next year 
is concerned in 7th grade. * . 

Pm sure theife'^will be. . . I believe the whole. coux*sp is - 
oriented into studying nations and thcy'lbhit topography 
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11a. I don't think there's any particular similarities. 
, Just what they /teach in the 4th grade, I'm not sure. 
. • . . I do know that we have United States and Central 
America. .Iknow t^iat the-^old world takes in Europe, 
and Asia and Africa an4 Australia. 

' ■ J ■ ■ ^- ■ 

b. ... I thlhk up through the 4th grade they are more 

community centered th^n they are outrcachfng centered! 
T tjilnk^this is the^flrst place that we get into the United 
^ ^> ,^^^.S^iit(p;j,o^^ it's conimunity iind maybe 

* couhtry/^^;I;rfon chink ^nj^where in o\xr curriculum. . . 
do we ha\^e any concentration oh (our state). I planned 
^the last part of the ye:rr tq paybe twQ^ijy^eeks just with, 
(Qur state), becaus<3 1 don't think. . . tkeyjH get nt, if 
they don't next -year. They go into the old world and 
^ they're over when they get there, unless they tench basic 
courses in high school and college. 



c. Data not-available^ 

, I 

;Data not available. 
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12a. There are always similarities, but there are more differences 

in this particular case It's similar /Wthat tfiey both , * 

require reading but they differ in that tTie"reading materials 
were made easier. 

b. . v.. Our.old social studies books /fried/ a little bit to make 
sure that a 4th grader or 5th graaefcould read it, but » 
they->did^t worry a great deal bout it. whereas this 
particular one, you can tell that it vv'as'written so thntthe> 
child even4f he couldn't read up to 5th' grade level coul& get 
something bii of it, either through the readihg or through / 
the pictures* The real difference 13 this one is done ^ 
/by/ inquiry method where they have to- gome, to their own 
Goncluslons and discuss it 71 do? not tell them that 
Columbus discovered Ahieficrrand thnt'*s it kids.. It's 

who couW_have;.^*-possibly, according'to^the evideaice ^ 
TdiscoveredZ America. ^ ' 

c. Yes,'qui\e a bit. . . . This year, they vrere .studying American 
' history and inquiring into American htstory.^ Next year 

they'l! still be using the inqijry data bank system, only they'll 
be inquiring into technologyf ' , ^ ' . 

^ ^ \ ^ I 

13a. Data not available. ^ 

b. . - .'We had the pilgrims who met tH^ Indians which is a new 
kit this year. . . they didn't have tt^before.- Man:^ A Course 
of Study is also new this year. . . .so they wouldn't have had; 
that experience. * » - ^ - 
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and geography and archaeology. . . history of some of the 
nations, .where they, are currentlyjon the world scene — it's 
much more of a world studies sort of thing than attitude, 
behavior, thinking skills type. . . that we're doing here. 

6a* Yes, I think MACOS is covering the same basic things. 
It touches on map skills. It touches on cultures, different 
• ^ cultures. Probably the widestarea would be iiythe beginning 
units of MACOS when they talk about the salmon, the herping 
gull and so pn* 

-Even though Social Studies in 4th and 5th grades does 
cover somewhat learned behavior and ape behavior amd 
so on, it doesn't really emphasize those points; it's like 
a two-week.unit in 4th grade. and 5th grade and that is the 
extent of it* 'It goes- into more bf cultures, different cultures, 
Indian culture, American culture, Chinese culture. ♦ 
This would «n 4th and 5th grades and so the Eskimo would 
be^elated there, b*ut then.again^in 4th grade, -they cover the 
Unitl*d States, more of mapwork, regions, geography as such- 
with a little histprjf-.so the emphasis is not directly related 
to MACOS. It's more df a subtle type of thing. Differelices 
between the course would be th6 heav^ emphasis in the areii 
of scienc^e and Social Studies. * ♦ different forms of behavior 
and the interaction of the animal with th'e environment; Jn 4th 
and 5th grade Social Studies, they really don't cover tl^e 
environment as such. Its more history, geography oriented. 
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SlnceJ*m not familiar with the social studies program thgt 
they're going to have next year, I really can't comment 
on it. All I know is that it's history oriented, very structured, 
textbook type approach. , 

It's hu^'is IS in history so it gets away from cultures. . . 
growth, gets away from behaviors and deals basically 
with growth of western man so there* d be a big-tirfferenqe. 

iData not available. 

Data not available. 



Data not availaole, 

. . .the similarities would be n that they also studied r 
cultures. . . .We're studying fhe Netsilik culture and 
they studied. . . the Indians and Mexican cultures. . . . 

. ... In the previous yenfs. . , it's been more just finding 
out what the people are like and this kind of focuses on 
. . .how all people are alikfe; it's a theme. ... I mean not 
a'U people are alike, but how we are similar ^md I guess 
the general theme is much more impressed'in the unit 
that we've had this year than maybe it has been in the past. 



c. I have no idea. I don't know. They^re having wo;:ld history 
next year* . . .We had gone really extensively into map 
and globe skills, and the newspaper and some of those arfeas 
where. . . next year they can extend upon it, but the way 
the school's set up, there's no way except from the resident 
feedback onto what we had covered and the extent that we 
covered it. . . . 

14. Data not available. ' " 

lo. Data not available. ** 

16a. Yes, I think basically, since it/s a textb'ook approach. . . 
and also I think it's primarily what I would caU a 
• teacher oriented. . . coyrse. I mean we actually know 
the goals that we're headed for more say than the 
childrep making up their own program. . . . 

b. \ I hope that it's involved more discussion. » . .1 think 

^ j^erhaps It has b^een a little more of a tdam approach. . . . 
I've'tried to get these children to work more in teams nnd 
toward beliavior programs, but I really don't know if 
there hav6 been that many differences. I haven't dis- 
cussed it with the previoxis teachers. 

c. I think basically in the 6th grade most of the ter^chers use 
a textbook approach, but it's a ditferent subj^ect entirely 
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c» Since Tm not familiar witl^ the social studies program that 
they're going to have next year, I really can't comment 
'on it. All I know is tKat it's history oriented, very structured, 
textbook type approach. 

d. It's basis in history so it gets away from cultures. . . 
growth, gets-^wajrfcorn behaviors and deals basically, 
with growth of western rilBiuso^ there' d be a big difference. 

7» Data not available. 

B. Data aot available. 

9. Data aot available. 
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Oa. • ..the similarities would be in that they also studied 
cultures. . We^re studying the Netsilik culture and 
they studied. . . the Indi^nn^ and Mexican culturQS. . . : 

b In the previous years., .-it's been more just finding 

out what the people are liko and this kind c^f focuses on 

. . .how ali people are alike; it's a thpme I mean not 

all peopl^^r'e alike, but how we are similar and I guess 
''the general theme is much more impre^ssed in the unit 
. . that we've had this year than maybe it has been in the past. 
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c* I have no idea. I don't know. They're having world history 
, next year. • . .We had gone really extensively into map 
and globe skills, and the newspaper and some of those areas 
where. . . next year they can extend upon it, but the way ' 
the school's set up, there's no way except from the resident 
feedback onto what we had covered and the extent that we 
covered it. . . , - , 

14.. Data -not available. " . 

15. Data not available. > ^ 

I6a.. Yes, I think basically, -since it's a textbdiDk approach. . . 
and also I think it's primarily wl^at I would pall a 
teacher oriented. . .course. I me\in we actually know 
the goals that we're headed fot moVe say than the 

^ children making up thdir own progra^m 

b. I hope that it's involved more discussion, r. .1 think ^ 
perhap3 it has been a little more of a team approach. . . . 
I've tried to get these children to work more in teams and 
toward behavior programs^ but I really don't know if 
there have been that many differences. I haven't dls-^ 
cussed it with the previous teachers. / 

fc. I think basically in the 6th grade most of the teachers use 
a textbook approach, but it's a different sii)ject entirely 
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c. . . • .What they^re having next year is. . .working Into the 
Bicentennial and the career education so hopefully the 
things that weWe t^ilked about would be stressed all along 
but not formally'as a Social Studies unit. ./At will be more 
relating to historical things thsft are happening in our. . . state 
and in our country and things that are, more directly related 
to, like career education with them right in the present time 

so it won't be studying another culture as such. 

/ 

d. . . ».what we're using this year apd the materials have been 

1 - already niade up for us. . • as far as the Social Studies unit. 
Next year.T^^^Bmiostly teacher planned activities and stuff 
like this. . . . They haven't had as much map wortthis year. 
TheyUl probably have more mapwork and. . . they'll have^ 

more a historical emphasis next year Next year, we'll 

be talking about. . .their own future as far as . . . what they're 
going to do and what they're going to be, where, this year 
we haven't done that 

11. Data not available. 

2a. Yes, we ft-y ta maintain as much as we can the continuity. . . 
• the vertical, integration kind of thing between grade level 
. and so*we spend quite a bit of time'' talking either formally 
or informally with the grade levels below us and all cpntent 
subjects, but Social Science a^xjll, so that we don't 
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but prbbably the prograni will be similar. 
\he program will not be the sanie subject matter. 

\ • ' • ■ 

«... .sLast year was my first year here, so I can't tell 
you what they did two years ago, but I know last year. . . . 

they weXe relying on a textbook too^ . . .She had her ^ ^ 

discuss iot^s and Jittle^gmup-things^. . . So it was'probably 

- simirar~"tdlv^t I was doing. - 

More or less I think t'leir Social Studies is /different/. . . 
mine is U.S. Histpry, theirs is working on farming 
regions, desert regions, different types of areasa ... 
So I really don't think therels-^ correlatlbn because ^ry> 
is atrictly Magellan. . .^nd Indians and now we're 
on the. . . Revolutionary ^<ar. . . French and Indian War; 
so they never had any history type like that. It^s more 
or less geography type Social\Studies, so they go info 
other countries. South -America^^nd Xsia. 

. . . As-far as content, it*s not goingvtd the same 

I'm teaching U.S, History and^'fie's teaching world 
history. I really don't think, - I don't know if I eould 
answer.that. _ 
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duplicate efforts, so that weTion^t duplicate materials or 
things of this nature .and examine the program. .. . .1 think 
there are many similarities. I think each of the units tries- 
to bring Into the classroom and into the realization of the 
student that, he is part of the Social Studies program; thai 
hi^is the Social Studies program.and that his ofTeration as 
a citizen in the classroom, learning about man^and where 
he is in society, is the program. 

B. Yes, Pve been, thinking about this. . I know the 4th grade 
has done a real good job. . . on (our state's) history this 
year,and I know they've made some very significant field- 
trips throughout (our state) to see firsthand (our state's) 
history. ♦ . . The same thing is pretty much true in the 5th 
grade where they* . . do American government. . . and they 
actually visit the statehouse and the legislature in session 
and all these kinds of things^ ... 

3. There I would have to refer to the social science committee 
that works closely with the junior high. They integrate 
' the program and usually periodically during the year we 

have some kind of a meeting as a group with "a social studies 
' • committee that feeds back to us. " Just how we are 
fitting in with junior high and high school programs, I don't 
recall. . . . Now, there may be a weakness;. . . . We feel we 
have a lot of continuity in the building here and we feel that ' 
we have that continuity with the junior high. . ^but that's 
subjective rather than objective at this particular point. . 
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d I think^it would be a little less structured* .~.Ta^nd 

more tending toward lectuvs, so that's *'^e difference. 
. o 
18a. Yes, in a way. In 5th grade I think thej^^studied some 
ancient civilizations and this year they /studied/ the 
Spartan and the. !. Greek city states are discussed a 
little bit. Athens and Sparta are compared for their types 
of government. ♦ .their social organizations, so it tied 

back a l ittle t o wha t the y had in 5th grade. • ^ 

_^ . ^ , „ ^ 

b. .... This group of students* that we have in 6th grade 
this year is the group that missed oul^on American 
history entirely because for the past couple of years, 
they've changed the Social Studies emphasis in the schools 
and they moved It. It used to be they'd get American 
history in 5th grade and now I think they get it in 4th grade 
and these kids missed it in the school. . . . The things that 
they did in the .4th grade were like (our state) history. . . . 
It wasn't from a textbook and last year they had a series 
of, I think It jivas a new program; I'm not sure. They 
studied. . . about ancient civilization^ and I'm not really 
sure exactly . all the thli^s they studied in 5th grade^ 
, but they hnve a series of four different reglons^they study. . . 
In 4th grade. It was mainly the teachers that /decided/ 
all the course work and last year It was mainly done by the 
textbooks they had. This year we just have a single st)rt ' 

of a. . .Jbase Whenjhey're In the fourth grade the au^pr^^ 

visual materials just surround them, but. . . I really dorfit- ^ 
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13a. I really couldn't answer that one because I wasn't here and 
I^really doD't know what they had for Social Studies' in the 

previous two yearsi . . ; I don't know even if they had one, • 

/ ' 

b; Data not available. 

c The class I have right now-. . . are just gohig to pick up 

^ . , from where I leave off this year, and they're going to conti-- 

nue it next year and the other' room that has the other " 
SoQial Studies,,. when they're finished with it; they're going 
to start-the Man: A Course of Study Ifrom the'beginning and 
\ work to the end and. . . the other teacher is going to take thie 
Social Studies course tha"- tliey have on Indians and they are 
going to teach that><.but I don't"*see"any kind of connection 
between Man:. A Course of Study and tfie-one on the Indians 
.^j^I think it's two entirely different things. 

d. 1 really haventH seen the course on the hidrnns, but from 
: ' what I've heard, all they tklk about is just Indians, . . . 

It's just how the Indians lived and they really don't go into 
any detail from what I've ♦ . . seen or heard. . . into their 
culture. . . , I couldn't really . . . come out and say. . . what 
• the unit's like or what/che course is like because I really 
don't know much about it. ... I don't know what the mt^hbds 
are. x chink they would probably be a little bit-<lifferjpnt " 
from what they are^'in Man: A Course of Study. I think it 
would be more teachefr directed lessons in this liiiit that 
they're teaching K)n the Indians whereas. . . I try to keep it 
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^ /know/, I really haven't studied the 5th grade curriculum 
enough to know what it's really like so I couldn't really 
tell you. " ' ^ 

. 

c. .Not that I know oL Next year, I know they have to take a - 
geography class in 7th grade, but fronfi what I've heard, 
there again, 1 haven't ^een it. I've heard it's a lot of map 
studies antfmaposk'ills and things like that but I don't know. . . 

d. NCK 

19a. The fbrmat's the same, the same general idea, but the 

subject matter is different. . . . The book is the same. I just 
{ - choose different areas. q / - 

j «b. Th_e onjy thing that's ^Hfferent is the time^ factor. I'm short - 
; /of/ time considerably on areas that- 1 used to have tonger 
: periods of time and now they cut it down, they'^re rather short 

I <! 
I 

* c. Data not available. ^ 



I d Thevjdon't repeat the same subjects except maybe. . . in 

I . eighth grBde; they repeat United States history but it'll be 
y different. There vflU be more ioformatipn a.nd they repeat 
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more or less. . . /the/ student / teaches/ himself and L . . 
give a helping ha"nd, but I think in the other one it's more ^ 
. . .teacher directedv Tm not really sure because 1 have ^ 
never got a chance to get in and sit In on each class. ... 

14a. We don't know because our kid^ come in, and we don't 

have any.recdrd of it. All our kids are new to the district. 

In Data not available. 

- / • 

e. I don't know /because they're going to all different schools 
' when they leave/|. 

. I ' ■ i . 

d. Data not available. 

15. Datn not available. y-v 

' 16a. I fchink you'd Wvo to^say that each year in .3rd, 4th and 

'5th and 6th /grades/ we start out with the study of map and 
globes. I believe tlwt'^ still true throughout the inter- 
mediate and 3r1 grado'so that would be something that is 
similar.. We i; I think we all try to cooperate to research 
outlining, note ing. . 



it again in 9th and 10tfi;»grade; 10th grade they yepeat 
another area of history! and, it sort of builds. . . . Next year^ 
theirs is world;, it deals with world. They g^^into the world 
aspect which is somewhat the way this book is set .up 



' already, but they tpke a worldwide look at things in 7th grade; 
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b. I think we puf more stress on research, more stress on 
. . outliniilg in the 6th grade than ihey doJ ♦ ♦at the 6ther 

'levels^ J We go into more detail ^nd expect more of them 
" and.perhaps are more strict on the note taking and also 

•the writing,' stressing grammar, pronunciation, etc* 

c; Every ye^ar the 7th grade charges on what they»re doing, ' 
however, they have to do a very long extended^paper, 
longer than what they've done here so wd try to get them 
ready to do that'and* . ♦the junior high social studies 
teachers have asked us to stress outlining, note taking, 

* etc» They do a very long report next year, so Td say - 
that would be one thing I know that is similar coming 
ift) forthe'students^ ' * 



Next year, I believe,* they get to choose the certain areas 
that they want to stOdy^ I don't know if it's throughout the 
whole year or just the last part of the year. They offer ^ 
things like archaeology, anthropology, environment 
or nature study; water study and I think they can pipk 
the areas that they're particijl|<Ry interested in to study, 
whereas herejthey don*t act^^y pick, althoilgh^we do 
switch arpund classes and things, like' that, they all havfe 
the same curriculum • 
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18aV .No,. they're rfifferent,completely different* . * 




Data noi^ available. 


^ 0 


.c. Well, they will be going back to the series again, concepts 
and values... t . - 

_ ' - " X 
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From what you can tell, has the Socia' Studies program had any influence or effect on the lives or activities of your students . 
outside schdol? (If yes: Please Describe. ) ^ . ^ 
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!• Yes, and I^m thinking of a parent, a mother who told tne--^ 
we don't . rojiUy know what goes 6n h&er they leave us. ^ 
I mean. . .they'd tell us,,. . .we m[ade Y&e bird^feeders and 
they come in and they'U tell us that they hung up theirbird 

^ feeders, then you feefthat you have had some influence , 
outside, but really what televisiot} shows they watch, I don't 
think we really know ^vhether thpir attitudes have changed 
or not. As far as their television is concerned-, when w^ 
were studying the animals, especially, Pm sure they didn't 
miss many animal programs. One of the parents totd me 
at a PtA meeting — we were studying baboons in Man: A 
Course of Study- 'and she was amazed that there was so much 
to know about baboons and all during the time. . .Vhis .young ' 
man. . . would go home and he'd tell hiS' family the whole 
lesson for the day, so that family I'm sure w^s influenced 
by Mati': A Cour&e of Study. ... My class gets along well 

. with. one another and I think that's probably a clue and we 
.have all kinds of children. It's a heterogeneous class and 

. I have no discipline pr^oblems in the room which is amazing. . 
• - . . They do try^o help one another and if thatls a clue then 
I would sBv that they've learned to understand ajtid live with 
V one another a IlHle better. . 
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Yes. . . .Weliave some of the public service television. . . 

• putting. weekly bicentennial things which aye really 
*United States history and they have become very very 
interested and they remind me when th^ese programs 
are coming up. . .>I^had a bulletin -board completely 
filled with the bicentennial diary which appears in the. . . 
press daily and this is maybe five or maybe. ten dif- 
ferent cities, and on this particular date these things 
happened and the sequence is what they have needed and 
"they are interested in it; thjey bring them in, we never 
miss one^ And this is current events, also. ..we're 
talking /about/ ;what was in .the piper last night, so we' 
talk about what happened yesterday and what happened 
today and. . the Viet Nam bit and. . .the ship with Cam- 

' bodia; everyday theSe articles from the paper do come 
in. So I feel that I have created an interest. . . . They"*" 
^et along better with others for some reason or other. 
I've emphas,ized. . . that it took cooperation 'and that we 
have to understand whether we agree or not^ we must 
understand. I definitely feel that and see /it/ in the out- 
side when^ parents .call you anil say, "hey, this kid is 
different". . . . ' 
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• Since we have a video tape system, I tape a lot of prpg^ams 
off of TV such as Jacques Cousteau, National Geogr^iphic, 

• World Survival, and saforth and all these programs ^re fed 
In and actually when we study the baboons, we*re studying not 
only the baboons, but we're studying life on the African . 
savannah, giraffe, elephant, everything through the use of 
these different programs;, so they Ijave, I think, a deeper 
appreciatioo and understanding for the environment in \yhich 
the animals live, theiivown environment and a sensitivity 
towards other live, whereas they might go out hunting. . . and 

, hunt foi^ the sport, but they also realize that an overkill of 
any size, could do ha|;in,not only to the environnient,-but des- 
troy the bird population as well, if they're hunting pheasant . 
or^Vomething like that. We also have an environmental center 

^"outside so that tends to aid us in our studies of animal behavior, 
We study qua iTj pheasant, ducks, so on and so fbrth, and these 
things bring\ot only MAC OS but their world around them. . . • 
into the classroom, so I guess that's the main effect. . . / 
Their attitudes towards other people . . .they're more tolerant. 
SiXth grade is a very difficult'year as far as student maturity 
goes. There are all types of physiqal and emotional changes 
and being able to control them and tolerate other people for 
what they are and what they do with a^deeper understanding 
has been brought about by the program. , 

3. Data not- available. 
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. . . Yes, in their TV viewing habits* There were just a 
few things I asked them to watch on TV. This was^ 
an election year and I put a lot of emphasis on the 
different parties and candidates and listening to 
what th^y had to say and in fact we, carried it out in^ / 
our own class, when we elected our president and vice 
president, secretary and treasurer. They had to make 
speeches, they had t6*^make promises^and I tried to tie 
the two together and it^was very effective because they 
would come back and tell me what^they saw on TV. . . 
about the different candidates. . . so they were really 

. takitfg all active ihterest on their own; this x*eally moti- 
vated them. Their reading interests, they bring me 
the books and shbw me, "oh these are tall tales, these 
are folk tales, this is some m5rthology'.'. , . JGreek and. 
Roman mjrthology. . .^definitely interested /them/. They - 

* carried it over; tjiey transferred their interest and-know- 
ledge and study that w^ were.doing into their outside 
Reading and their outside observsfnce of TV and the news- 
paper and what was said at home and it was very rewarding 
and they did have to talk to their parents, because when we 
talked about the different cultures that 'they had. ». brought 
over to this country, different ethnic groups. . . . They 
had to get their parents and their grandparents involved. 
*. . . .It definitely influenced their lives and activities, - ' ' 
because f think theses-children are much more aware.^.. 
of the world around thein of which they are h part apd . 
I tliink they're more aware of their responsibilities to ' 
this world and the active role that they must accept and - 
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\ 4* . .1 oan't say that it has. Now, with individual students I 
would say it has made some inip^t buf the only way I , 
" kaow ot'.that'is because they will come up and relate to me^ 
what they learnefl^in Social Studies and tell me how they;- did 
relate It somewhere else. As for. them getting along la srchool 
* better, as for them having different attitudes Jtoward each other, 
ahd TV. ...I can't realty say. 

f .5. Yes-, I think oa the part of any number of students, I've seeK. 
^ more interest in T\Wprograms about countries we have studied x 
things 'tha^t are going (iir In the world at this time, movies and a 
' . ' real boost In.their reading habits.. I think of the non-flctlon / 
t5rpe of rea^g and I think we've* s^een that in the library. . . on 
non-flct Ion type of w^rks, not jusjtliecessarily just for the re- 
ports^ or whatever it l^they have to do, but because of some 

^ . stimulated- Interest In the field of Social Studies Not all of 

them, but a good many of them ^really love to dd research and 
^ .really love to make notebooks and the grdphs and alUhese kinds 
, of thihffs. *^'They seem to really enjoy doing that. ' ^ 

* ' e./..'*. . I.think. . . maybe they jvould have watched a lot of these TV 
things anyhow; but anything that's come on TV this year that'^s 
"^been oriented toward— all those aijimal speclalS they've done 
/ " The kids are all tuned 'into those things; They may be any- 

how because kids Jove.animals. . .i)ut being we've seen animal 
\ , ' films and we've talked a lot about animal adaptatlori,V..all v 

' > ^ ' the animal jthlngs that we've done I think have been aft-outgrowth 

" . t • t . 
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^ play In the world of ^ople and things arjd environment, " . 
and they are more aware of pollution; they are more * ^ 
. aware of the problems, that ^e face. .... 

'3. Well, I doubfWhether Social ^Studies, possibly has influenced 
them as much probably as pur work In science 'concerning, 
eti^ronmental effects which I thtnk Is Social Studies in a » 
'^sensej but If we're talking just dlrectl^^i^about our boofo,*! 

^'I doubt It vei^imuch As far as^me of thelhlngs I'd * 

like to see achieved In Social Studies as far as' values are 

concerned I'm just thinking because we've had ^ 

mucb vandalism recently. . .for Instance, when they paint 
a door, there's always 51 f§w handprints and lack of . 
respect for'publlc prop^^rty or goln^ dowrt and playing in 
tSe classroom and maybe tearing up plants gtnd this type^ 
,of vandalism. As yet, they really^ haven't achieved this* ^ 
respect for f5u1blic property an^ we are trying to get them,* 
... to. really appreciate. . . all the labors-and how long it 
talces for plants and trees .to grow. » 

4' Data nQt ^va!lable. 

> 

5. If wje knew that, we could measure it everddy and then we 

could get'the success. I don't know. Tljars an* unanswerable 
question. as far as I'm concerned. I can always say I hope 
. it would. . * '* " ^ ^ , " . ^ 
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bf. . . our studying with Man: A Course of Study and talking ^ 
about life "cycles and animals qnd so forth., . .attitudes 
toward 9thers,> . . . I^hink mayb^ the social studies program^ 
Tas helped in that, but I also do an awful lot of value stuff 
through literature, so it would be iiard*to tell whether it*^s 
an outgro\yth of the social studies or lit^alure, prpbably 
.botti.v . . Reading* interests, . . . minimal probably. . . .We do 
a lot of project^work. • The projects have been, influenced 
probably by' MA€ OS because "the environment boards and a 
lot of fhose games we've tried to pattern after that. . . 
We've been trying to ipake some American history games * * 
to kind of stimulate American history and I think we picked 
that up. . .from'those games that are in'ItlACOS. 

Yes, I think they^re more aware of what goes ori-'in life. I 
think i|i^eadiness. yDU?K)bserve mSre and you see more 
ever3rtime you look at something. . . something that you * 
never thought was there before, and I think' these kids'grow- 
ing up,- being exposed to the different situati'ons, looking 
at television in this-p^rticular type of thing. . .you can see 
some growth with them." ^ * . 

I think it's gotten some"Tnterested in reading the newspaper 
and listening td current events a'nd they are more aware 
of problems that are going on in the world and discuss what 
things perhaps could l3e done about them, rthe pros and 
cons of situations. .. . / ' 
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^. Yes, I think that tHefe have beetn so\ne changes in attitudes. 
I really believe they are /aware/ *of. . . current events, such" 
» as Vietnahi, . now and other past current events. I. think 
if they watch the news more; they come back and tell me 
'about it anyway and they discuss these things, ^ think- more 
. with their parents. I think they're«mors aware of different 
, ^ countries in the world in the news and I see those kinds of • 
Changes having taken place.- 
*',-'" ^ ^ 

7. I think when we were studyir^ about different cultures the 
students did a let .of talking with their parents about that, 
and I think maybe it's made them start'to look at different 
aspects of people's cultures. : . what goes into a culture, 
but, really I don't think it's cha'nged them very ^nuch at aU. 

8. . . .1 hope it's made some differences in^heir attitudes, 
I've partictflarly worked on that. I think they get along a^ 
little better thsui they did; this l^as been one of my aims, 
because this group has always. . .had ^ifffculty with peer"" 
relationships. They -argued quite lot. . . however,* now 
they •^y ill analyse' their feelings. . . . They^ still have* them, 
but at least they talk about them a little better, . . . The ' / 

^ attitude toward other children in other countries I think 

has improved sofnewhat, like th^ Vietnamese and. , .we've 
"1 had some children come in here from and of course 

,we ha^^^ot of 



children and^a few* 



6v 



o a 1 



' ... ^'ff 
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ft.\'The Onlf* tWo things. . .1 cnn pick out y^ould be the reading 
interests and tHein TJV' viewing habits. MoslMthem • 
- like to watchTii«is i|n animals. . * N;rhey'll wat cl) Jacques 
* Costeau whejiever he's, on and they keep pretty close Cheeky 
on. • .Just what programs fjohcerning^antpials^-arc going to be 
on. .They reqlly enfoy watching films that I get here on 
^aimals and those are about the only two things that I can 
reajly .see wherd theft's any influence 'on them., , . .1 can't 
-spe whete the course^fia's really changed thei,r 'attitudes 
' tow^rds^ each^ther. . . I have^t seen any* marked difference * 
betwjeen the beginning of the yeer andtowards right now. I 
^ couldn^t say the course did this ot didn"'t da it. . . . * 

10. No, ! haven^t. I haven't ^noticed -nny influence or effect and • 
there jshould be some; Vm s\xtk there sKouldi)e*some; but 

I haven't noticed *it .^During the course of A|ApOS, » . . 

* -the kids>fould r6ad articles in Natiotitrt'^ograpKic on, 
; baboons and Uiirtgs like that and bring it to my^ attention, 
' but sincelt.'s'oeen over I havea't had arything like that. 

There were iast.too many k^rds in the class and too little 
. materials and we iusf couldn'tr'get to them like it was 
taught to {xs.\ . . ^ * ^ • 

11. Data not available. " i 

12. . . .'It's Very difficult for what \<^e do here*at scHool to have 
that much bearing 'i?nj*heir entire lue. . - .bur building ha'sn't 

' • beeij here long enoi^h, or our Social studies approach to ^ 

2dQ' ♦ ' . .... 



Blacks and we've discussed,minority groups and.that ^ 
doestft seem to bother them. ... - 

^ 9. ^When we were talking. about the Indians — there have been a 
• couple programs r.ecently on Nez-Pierce and they tell me, 
"Oh, ^ye watched »this pro^jram and my mother took ^mb tq 
the library and tpokbooks out on*this". So, thatkind of. 
, . feedback, ye^. The other things, not so much; the Indians 
which we've bean; . . dealing with recently. . . seem to get a 
, lot- of stimulation from them. They're really^interested^ 
about that,, but^the other programs, I really can't sny. 



10. 



11. 



Yes, I think maybe different resKling interests and so 
forth. I know*the students will check out a library book 
relived to the subjects- that we're studying. They'll 
come^and show me the things. » Other than that, --their 
home life,/l don't have any way of really knowing how ^ 
it's affecting them ther^. Reading habits, i like to think 
maybe there's' some. carryover Jje;:^, but other than 
that, I wouldn't be able to have mucn way of knowing 
what^the effect would'be outside the^lassroom. . . 

|n th6 beginning, ^ . .befSause we covered anth.ropology and 
the study of people and their differences, there was^i^ome * 
noticed. change. That's sort of slid by the wayside. , . , 
It's hard^'to.tell because you. ♦ . dpn't djeal with their home 
Ijrfe so m6ch. Mosf?kids'do haver keen interests in reading, . 
but Itlppt' know wiiether it's rel^pted to my r^6ading program 
or tiie fact tbet thef think th^^re learning something* in . " ' 
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know, but maybe somef/ime^ these kinds. . .when Chey start* 
leaving. . . their homes A they'r/j going to start. . . saying, 
*'Hey, what I had at honi&"iS^lot differnnt maybe than some 
of .the things that Tve noticed in oth^r people** and they will ' 

. have noticed that becajg^se of what we've dane^here and then 
they'll^aj^thatLs not-the way I want to have it when! get older 

^Butlhat^s 'something tt^:^ That's in the. 

future. .We have founov we'have had same successes here 
when we've\jiad kids who have. . . not been very w'a^ toward" 
other "people\^and have had a poor self cotjcept who leave here 
ju3t fantastic^ buf unfortpnately we don't think this is many. 



13.' I would honestly have to s^y no. yl just can't say that there^s. 

any noticeable kind of a change in behavjor. . . I just do know 
. -that almost^alL the children in tlie rooni are very interested 
in .watching the live animal films and they rpally bubble over 
\^<th comments when they come bacl? and when they're v^atching 
and they come back and tell me. Included in^their comments 
/ will be things that they relate to — the salmon or the herring 
\. ^gull or the othsr. films that we have seen» so in that sense 
ther« would be a very direct cafrryover, but to what extend it 
. might be as far as theii? bettaviors,» good or not so goqd, 4 
. • can't fiohestly say. ^ . » , ' 



i;;eading. They havd a keen interest in doing a.lot of reading, 
outside reading, many of them do. 

12. Not what I'd want it to have. ... I haven^'t* visited^their homes 
or anything so I don*/ know what they do at ftome-buLI 
haven't seea any evidShce of it yet. Any change that has 
/been made like this has been made through an attempt at 



some working on social behavior and so forth. . 



13. 



14. 



\ 



^ot -really. 



I don't think so. 



That's kind of hard to tell. I think everything that they learn 
has an influence somew,here. . .but as for an example, 
I can't really come up with one offhand,. . . just. . .the usual 
fhings that you expect, /jj^hen? they learn, ^ior instance,, 

about the people of ^ then they want to go 

back and. , tell their f9lks and they want Ik) take them. . . 
and they're very much interested. Once they wire at 
the Capitol, they felt "that they were authorities on it- . . . 
I think probably the biggest changes I've seen is after 
we've taken them on a field trip and. . . they feel like they're 
an authority on what we'v6 seen and. . . they want to share 
it with others. * ,^ , ' 
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^ 14, Data not available. . 

15. Data not available. 

16. The only way. . . I think, just off hand 7 is7 if he sees a 
special on baboons'or stuff—that was what the kidsjveig; t 
most excited about--- . . .they mighf come back and /say/ - • 
something tcthe effetct of. . , how it was like \Yhat they studied 

Jt \ I or different or whatever 
I ^ 

to • « 

S 17. Data not avail*le. ^ 

18. Data not available.. 

U9. I doubt if it's j:here Tm not sure thiat it*s ;jltogether, * 

changed them, . . , as far as their discussion. . .'the only 
thing I can know is their feedback in the classroom and 
there are certain things that I can see where attitudes changed 
. . . from what they were at the beginning, especially when 
you start talking. . . getting into the area of prejudices and 
• these kinds of things where you notice some change and how . 
they talk, but as far as outside the classroom, I don't see 
that enough. 
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15. Yes, quite a few times when there have been^specials on . 

T T, Vrrm'One tlrQe'we^werfe studying Indians, .irtindsoine- 
of the kids noticed there was' a special on^t^levision 
about Indians and they came running in and, "Oh, Thursday 
there's thle television -that we all have to watch it. .there 
are a couple of other times that they did that and I think some 
of them fipve changed in attitudes. . . even if it's just. . . Social 
attitudes of people, different people.... We've talked about 
that in class and4:hen I could see just them outside of the ^ 
class. . . where. . they've cfianged somewhat. , . . they realize 
n6w, how everybody just doesn't live the way they^^o ?ind 
they have to realize that. . . there's nothing wrong /with/ . 
the way they're living and ... it depends on the environment 
they're in and. .i* their social background and they^re brought 
up differently, their home life aftd all that and this all works 
together to form a different person and they can't s^ay 

X that ^nybody^s right or wrong;, . . , I think they realize 
that more and more from* talking ^bout it. . . It was the ^ 
unit on Indians and we were . . .trying to pinpoint where 
the different tribes Hved. . . and some children in the room 
... never realized exactly where they lived. They realized 

- ' they were in ^ ' * a nd that's near . . . - 

but to'go outlDey^ond that even, , . 'They couldn't show me 
. . , . where the United States was. . . so. . ♦ widening their 
scope that way, to put theme elf intojind see where they 
are a part of the United State, /that^ the United States c - 
is part'of North Anierica, . . and North America's a 
.continent of the world 

i If 
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16. Data not available 



17. Nothirg that I know of. 



18. I think so. . . They just handed reports in on Africa and 
there were only a couple j^of/ students that weren^t really^ 

^ • excited about what they were doing apd at the beginning of 
^ tife year, they didn't know whether thejr really wanted to do 
this, so what if we learn about^somebody else, how doe's it 
affect us and when we got into finding out really how much' . 
the rest of the world does affect us and how other people 
think and live and their customs, then they. started g«2tting ^ 
, more excited about it and their reports are. . . 60% better. . 
V^e noticed that severaiofthem are rea'ding more books on 
Blacks, . . .'different culture type things; whether that came 
from 7social;Studies or not, I don't know. . ... We've 
become a lot more cohensive in talking about things, 
problems. ...like a difference of 'opinion or a scrap ^ " - 
amongst i:hese people; we can sit down as a room and listen 
to each other even though we're really mad and talk about 
it without. . . jumping out' of your seat and going at each 
other. ' « ' ^ " : 

19. ... I think vye've discussed before a b|f thing of mine was 
accepfling* otha: values other than their own, and I've « 
gotten] . \ a little feedback on that, but hot nearly what 
you'd, hope. ' ^ - ^ 
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Fj:gm \yhat you qan ^11 bas there been any reaction or/comn^ents dbout your Social Studies program from members of the , 

community or parents? . ♦ - - . - ' 



V. 
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1. Yes,' many of the parents at conference time.have-made the 
comment that they feel the research type things that weWe 
been doing particularly have evidently really impressed the 
children cause they're working on this. O f course they 
have to ^do'most of the wof k outside of the classroom and in 
the way of a homework type of assignment and so they have^ 

< .noticed more homework t.his year. . Most parents;. . 
.seem pleased with this and they We been astonished at the 
amount of knowledge the kids have about'current affairs, 
as well ps the things that we've been studying. 

2. Data not available. * ' 

3. Yes, there's^been some discussion about /itA, not within ^ 

^ • our owji narents; our own parents, V .*\ve've had very good • 
rapport and very favorable /^comments_/. There's been 
some talk in the^commutiity with other people that ha^re 
taught the program that I don't think have understood alto- 
gether wha^ the main ideps of a lesjson fiave been. They've 
taken one small part of it. and made something out of it 
that, wasn't supposed to be or wasn't^ meant to be. . . . 
For instance, . in one of the units in Man: A Course of 
i Study they mention, the guy fn the reading tells. . .there 
- was bnly.pne instance of cVuelty that^he ever observed and 
• that was when. . . thfe h'ead of the family took the grandmother 

during the time.of\a blizzSrd and left Tier on the ice. /In. 
_ the materials they explain that one of the reasons for this 
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2, 
'3.. 
4, 
5. 
6, 



7. 



There's been reaction, but mainjy this reaction was 
stimulated because we had a PTA^ meeting one night 
where ^ve exposed them to it. The reaction was 
favorable but then again that's predictable. You 
wouldn't expose them Jo something and give a 
negative /_impress4on^ 

I haven't heard a'thing. . - ^ 



,No. 



0, I haven't hfeard of any. '^I'm not aware of any. 



Data not available. 

Yes, very much so. . . Their parents are involved 
and they just think it's wonderful. ... I'v^ had many 
comments when* . .tne parents came in to observe 
and w6 were doing map study with the overhead pro- ' 
jection^ they said they*wished they had had a teacher , 
like me when they were going to school and that fhey : 
had never seen children so involved and so interested 
in what wa's being taught. * ' . 

^The oply reaction I've had over the years — sometimes 
it comes from parents — is that it's%ery tcfUgh, because 
it has^esponsibiliiies close to it. 
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was because in waiting for her, . . . she was' endangering his 
ownfamily^s lives because they would have'to wait and 
thejj^would be si in^he bli zzard an d^so instead of wait^. 
* ing he left her there and he went into a place of aafefy 
where he could get his faihily shelter. They took this one , ' 
instance and made it out as if we were teaching that this 
was all rjght'. If they had understood.. . . the whole thing, 
^ they would have said that. . . part of what they' re-trying to* 
show in this is that you try and understand*these people and 
not judge them. . . so that <vas. . . one instance and it came out 
in the papers and everything else, .t.^ - 

4. I haven't Heard mu6h this year. The first year we did 
it, ... , a lot of the parents were really Bxcited about it. 

^3>his year, frankly. Lhaven't had any feedback froni it. 
T realty Jiavea't 

<t' • ' ' ■ . ' ' - 

5. Na " ' . - . • - ^ . 

6. No, there really hasn't been any comments ^/ reaction from 
the community. From 'what I hear though-in the papers^ 
there's been some reactions from Congress about it. . 

I don't know Kbw niany people picked that up in the papers 
or even know. . . to some extent what Soc i?l Studies Program 
we're using in school, but. ..no local reaction. 



8. No, not about what T was doing, but... * when the 
MAC OS testing was starting, the parents started 
wondering, our .children don't even learn the stuff, 
' how~cbluldTfiey"be t^ste^ on it undiihey-kept questioning- ^ 
• me on it gnd I w^s jib t saying, ,welf they're a contiol 
group and they justWant to see if they're^'learning about ' 
" as muct) and getting the same sort-of concepts. ..... 

* Some of them just-got'really upset and they couldn't 
, * understand why we were even involved. . . 1 wasn't 

teaching it, so that's^ the mjain point this year. I've" ^ 
had a lot of. . . feedback from parents, just them 
* hesitating about\me getting involved in this MACOS. . . . 

.9. They're very happy. They feel that their childreii have 
l^arried to organize, totio a better job of reading seqi^entiai 
things and even in what wp' re planning ta d£ now. 
mean families are planning a vacation /_and7 childish are 
^ part^icipating in a plan which they had not done before, . 
but they're express ing desires. ' ^ ' 

10. No, they don't know about it. 

ifr^ Ko, not from what I've hear^. 

•12. No. ^^^---^ 
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'7. Data not available* 



8* Data not available* 




r*T7rsbniebodyTnajnhalcj§"a'c6 9 parent at a. 

'conference just last time made*a comment about her dt^ughtf^r*, 
'Sh^ts v^ry unhappy that in the academic subjects* * * * her 
daughter was not progressing and she thought that this was a 
wasteiyear* * * * The mothep then said, '''Well, in here /Social 

Studies/ it*s alKrijght," because she said,- doesn't 

''like to*"read an(3 she is not a math student but the. projects are 
^so good because she gets very excited about it* She'll, ev6n do 
research for a project and the mother fet^that this, was.worth- 
while. Wieir, my projects are with/Man: A Course of Study* * *• 
and this is the type of young lady that the trg^^itional, academic 
reading and writing and arithmetic, she's .nd,t;crazy about, 
but she does like to dotfiese projects* * * * p ^ 

Parents are real enthusiastic* /They have giany comments 
•from the children when they go home and they've done some- 
thing especially fun or they've seen an ^specially good moVie 
arid then I'll get a phone ojhll at night anJ"When are yougomg 
to show the picture again? We want to watch -Solo try to \^ 
su*v,ive among those dogs'' or something or'the^ast one that"- 
we had when they were butchering Jthe seal and drinking the 
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13* They seem to like it and they've seen the books and 
they've seen what we've been doing and they've heard 
about some of the things we've done and they seem 
to think it'is'a good program* 

14* .Not that I know of* I've never h^ard any criticism, 
one way or the other as far as out program is 
concerned* From what lVnder;stand, quite frequently 
there's criticism of Man: 'A Course, of Study*. 

15*- I've had no reaction that Lknow of* . . * 



-1 



Data not 'available* 



l know we've had a liot of feedback from parents and 
that they think that the field tri{)s that we've been 
taking and that sort of thing has really been good and 
r see ifc learning toward. . .get1;he kids out and-get 
them involved^rather>than try to>read out of the book 
and* * * as far as people calling ^veryday and saying^ - 
"Hey, I like'w'hat you're doirife Social Studies*" 
^ Jhat doesn't happen too o^en* But generally, I - 
* think they* * *go along with the program and like 



to see what 



1 V 



being able to get'down to / ^ . 
we're talking about rathe^ than reading about it; they 
seem to go for that* ^ ' * . * 
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blood» ni get some fun phone calls from one of the parents^^ 
on that. . • and then you know that the kids* have talked to? their' 
parents about it^ tind nothing negative,^ not a singje thing as 

all been 
the kids. 



^. — -""-o ' • - 

far as any kind of criticims from the course; it*s 
very positive, off course, it*s of high interest to tl 



12. 



They do like to see the stU(3ents do the research papers. 
They are impressed with that. ^We have that said^to us over 
and' over again, not just this year, through previous years too. 
I thlnt that really does get the^m ready for junior high. 

I doa't see too much with them in that a^jpect 

ParentsTiere seem to be oriented^ more toward. . math, 
lust toward the concept of grades more^ than what should 
we>:say, (ov^^ into appreciation of different things.. They 
^don't question too much ox: ^re concerned. . , : I can see this- 
now even with the other Social Studies program where there, 
just Jsn^t a lot of time taken with the kids. ' * 



13.^. Data not available 
14 



A 



18/ None that I^e heard of. 



19. 



I haverft had any feeback from either of'them,^ . . 
Only one or two parents, s^id, that they ^ad materials 
onjndians that they would be able to lend us, . . as 
far* as re'sotSrces. . \ . . • 

J 



No, there hadn't been* -'^ Some parents have commented to me , 
in hqpieroom discussions that we*ve.had and all^the parent 
conferences that the kids enjoy it and that.they^ve been in- 
f crested in some of the materials. But as far as t^w>.commu- 
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H nlty, ntJrf-parents. tjhere'sJ)een none as far as Tm aware-of 
H and every comment Tve heard has been positive* ^ Tvc heard 

no heg£itive comments which is unusual r I think, because 
H aqything neiv. . • deserves some negative comments somewhere 
H^along the line. But there hasn't been any that I*ve heard and 
H I think the kid^s enthusiasm has been the thlhg' that's carried- 
H pver but parents. . !^have been orppped ^n this kind of a social^ 
H studies approach earlier* This material, all* of a sudden, it \ 
H Is not a brand ne^.approach^ It's'just a new way of doin^ 

■ some of the same things that we've done and f think because • 

■ of that tiTe feedback has not been large. . they know that • 

■ lt*s going on and everything's fine so. . . no news sometimes is 
1 ' good new^ in that' area. . ♦ 


* • • • 


/ 

t 

• 

* 


• 


15. .YeSt' there was. -We i^d a MAQOS night Avh^re the paretrts 
came in otjd viewed filmsVw^ had the films set up and we 
. had the booklets -out and tirey could, ask' questions, imd we 

• dtdn't have any. l .'parerft,vt9 play down the program 

They were all very positive. . . . Their kltis had come'home • 
and told^hat things-^hey were doing on MAC OS and that they 
were realist imulated and they were happy with it. .... 


1 




• 

m 

% 


16. ''Not this year, thave not heard one word about this year. 
* . . . in.past years that would have been d different story* * 
When we.\v6re starting a new program and we v/ere informing 
the parents, they wduld.'.make an extra e'ffort to tell me. 
.their comments and this year theyhaVen't a}: all. /. . . 
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7. D^ta not available. v", ^ 

8. Data' not available. v ' ^ ' 

9. I havenH had any parents comment on the Social Studies 
program, but t guess there^s been members of the community 

- that have been against.^, . the program because o f some of 
the 'reasons I said before, but they haven't come up to me 
and,said anything. Tve had one school director ask me*my 
opinion on tffe prograni, and he just wanted fo know what I 
felt^but it. and I told him. /.that I though.it was a very 
Igood program. . . I fchink"there are«about five or six people 
in tlie whole community thajt are concerned 



" Figure. V-10 ^ - . 

'Have you dealt with any significant local or national controversial issues in your social studies Drogram this year? 

iT^es": _ ' . ' * 

,".1.. .Wpuld'you pjease list therii? ' 

* 2. How did you handle them in class? What activities were used? ^ 
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!• Not really. I can sp.eak of one particular instance th^t I've , 
been rather interested in. -r^^^^ talk about Watergate, and 
. we talk about as it pertains*To our getting along >yith our 
tieighbprs and neighboring^ountries; we talk, about Viet Nam, 
all that in connection with* the social studies program and the 
one thing that's been bothering me is somewhat of a distrust 
on the part of students for government,- for politics. . . .It 
comes from. . ..the newspaper and media' and so forth. . . . 
There is a . . .lack of trust. . .at this particular point as far. 
as the student^are concerned about the basic honor and 
honesty of our public officials. . .1 think it was, just the child- 
ren brinit^ing it up in class and because it related to some- 
thing they were saying about maybe Canadian Government. 
We were talking about how.it's the same but yet it is differed 
and . ih the MAC OS program somewhere along the line, 
w,e came up with the question is man good or is man bad; 
there's. quite a bit of th eory at this particular point that 
man is not necessarily good on a part of\^e majority of the 
students'. .• . . /it'Sj/-come up niostly in discussion and. . . ^ive 
are always looking to next year a^d doing more to help thejrn 
. formulate their opinions based on fact rather than. . . opinion 
. , .; . thBt they read and hear, but let's look a^ the facts, like 
\vhen we demonstrate what is good about man and demon- 
strate factuallxj/w^at^ he's doing that isn't so good objec- 
^.tiyely. t . . This kind of axm^xip with this group this year 
'//^ar^a mSybe it's just current events of the time, I don't know. 
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1. No, not really. It's lined up so that it didn't really touch 
on those^ . . .Well, I guess it did ehd^pp with one basically 
because the whole<way (our text) ended was the cities 
have a problem, 'the larger'cities and our own city will 
eventually have it with pollution and ecology. . . and that 
problem will only be answered by. the humans that create 
the problem, their answer to it. -So that's a pretty big 
p^^oblem that we're facing and we!re offered no solution 
because if they had offered a solution. . . they'll have to 
figure out the solution. ^ 

< * ♦ 

2. ... Yes, but thgt's mainly been the use of thirds like 

"News Timtf' We did th^ pardoning of the president, 

and we've talked about tlie fall of Vietnam We've 

talked about the metric systTem'and how it's going to , . 
affect us; we talked about inflation and how it affects 
everybody. . . . /Issues come u£/ from the two little 
magazines or from somebody bringing in an article. . . . 

I encourage them to give their reasons for why they 
think as they think and I. try to stay—to keep my opinion 
out of it because as every teacher knows, there are 
kids that would say black was white if they thought that's % 
' what th.e teacher wanted to hear and 'I'd rather have them 
think. ' 
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2. Yes, a lot of them. . . . We*ve talked about Viet Nam; vyfe've 

talked aboiit. . . abortions and that's been a national issue. . . . 
. . We've talked about communism and. .. is communism as 
big as we think it is. . .-.We've talked abput hunger in the 
world and. . .we've had a food survey here where^ve're 
keeping track of the amount of food that we wasted and then 
we compared it with people who are starving. . . and how 
. could that be possible. ... Of course, President.J^ixon, " 
, and his proSlbm, we talked a lot abou^t thgt, but. . . if you • 
would have ended it there, talking about Pres id ent> Nixon, 
that would have been fine, but most of the kids would have . , 
gotie home saying, ''fine, that's"^ Washington and that's that 
man," but things he did and the things that he got caught tip 
in happen right here..... with these kids— lying, making a 
small mistake and not being able tb admit it and lying and 
. making it^pigger^ and not Jtieing able to gQt dw^y with it. . . . , 

You bring it back, then they start saying, "he^, I've been 
* in a situation siniilar to that; now, if I were ./President/ 
Nixon. . . what would I have done?". . . maybe I woufd 
have done the saniefhing, or maybe I would have done thisur^ 
^ • and I wouldn't havVha^d as much tro^le. . , it has to be brought 
^back home, here, or|p me, it's just kind of something j 
to talk about but it really doesn't have much value. . . .We 
spendr five to\tenlminutes every morning discussing current 
events and. . . Ill say , has anybody- read anything in 'the _ 
newspaper, or islthere^ anything on the news or /have you/ 
heard a rumor th it you would like to talk about today? Some 
will bring some up, sometimes they won't. I'll always have 
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I really don't think so, occasionally . . . jyhat happened in ' 

^Viet Nam It's not thatj consciously try to incorporate 

that into 'the class* It happens and we just talk about it. . . . 
We just happen to be talking. . . it's just like a conversation 
.... and it could be initiated by the students or niyselfJ 

We have not in the Social Studies class per se, but las 
current events, yes, and they do express themselves well v 
and I permit them and no one is right and no one' is wrong; 
, you're entitled to your own opinion. . . . /Wej've dealt with/ 
Watergate, Viet Nam, MAc6s, ^hich of course they're 
aw^re of, . . with so#much grumbling some parents do, " 
although I had none in my room that wouldn't have objected 
trf MACOS. . .-. WeWe had much moi*e discussion about 
/race/. We've had the boy to- man and girl to woman 
bit which is controversial definitely when it comes to 
sex. . . .Some of them had not been able to accept the fact 
that this is a health lesson., .because some of the other 

children in the school had told thfem things aher 

childr'en had seen the films before my children did. . .^and 
the talk bec^ame a little vulgal:* not from my room. . ^ ^ 
but the^did come and say, "hey this is going on and how 
do we handle this?" and I talked and talked and talked 
but they got into thQ thing like ;^'hey, this^ is not sex" 
. . . as we upderstand qow from this film.' ^ This is a health 
lesson and *I was very disturbed for a few days about it 
bcjcause I waited for some mother to call say, "hey, she 

is getting into sex" The kids bring /the toplcs^/ up 

themselVes... because I've encouraged them to read the 
paper, listen to new^r. . . . q'^j 
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one in the back of my mind'"tl)at Pd like to ask them about 
and that's how they're brpught out. .\ if they can provide it, . 
and they have questions, then Til never bring anything up; 
. we'll just go with what they've got. . . .We always start with ' 
the discussions. . .'.If they've got^^n interest and they really 
show that they're enthused then we might go to other methods; 
then we might do some research on it or we might write a » 
letter to somebody to tell them the way we believe.^ » 

3 We've talked about transplant fng organs, . . . Vietnam, 

possibly I can,get carriecj away sonietime, .^.^ it might be 
something economic with jobs, maybe possibly comparing 
it with some* other cou^ntries; how they might retrain them; 
what should- do; we've talked about old age. • .1 try to throw 
out and just try to get a feedback sometimes, like with 
; Eskimos with their elderly or how do we treat the elderly ^ 
ap such, how can we be better prepared for it; we might talk 
a little bit about social security and income. I might initiate 
it but \ try to get something just to throw out. • . . /l/^try to : 
have feedback from the kids to see what general knowledge 
they have abput it. Then you might give options and Ibok at 
the different approaches to different things--what could bfe 
the problem? I don*t,think we ever solve anything; it's just 
more of aa open discussion; it could even be population, 
food shortage, which is very current to these people. WeIJ',v 



5. Yes, ^tergate, of course, was preeminent at the 
Jjeginning of the yeai^ IWe done some things in value 
clarifioations which F don't jcnow is necessarily an issue, 
reiiglolis differences, the book burnfng in West Virginia. . . 
1 1 This year, I've pretty welllefl it to the children / to bring 
l| up the issues/ and next year, I don't intend to, but 
they bring them up usually with some, I jcall it, bigoted 
remark. .^ afid then w^ go from there, . . . Vm ^lad you 
know; about that and then I try to give. . .general back- 
ground to the students that don't kn^w about it and " 
then hopefully present both sides of the issue. 

6.. No.. " ^ . ' 

;7. I haye. . . as they happen, because the Jcids hear about 
themjLl hear about them and in fact almost every single 
day we deal with them. . . . Today we just got through 
* talking about. . i the surrender of Saigon.^. . I think 
it's^about 50-50 /initiation of- discussion/ . . .because 
they listen to the radio; they're anxious to be the one 

that knows that tf.we're studying about something 

and that rings a bell in somebody^s head and they^want 
.to bring that up we'lt talk nbout it because I'm not that 
.structured and if. . . we're going some, way but that 
turns someone else on and the rest of th'e class wants 
to talk about it, I figure that's about as good a way to go. 
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what can we do about i\? You have to be careful what is said 
and you don't want to get into some basic problems becJause 
' - you never know the reaction from the community either, .y 
I might just reali the newspaper the night before, but I thfnk, 
did you read this or pick up something and maybe think iVs 
interesting and bring it in possibly from tj magazine. . . that 
I read and then just s^e their reaction to. it.. . 

4. I always do something as far as religion because when we 

hit the Netsilik Eskimos, they Jiad a very strange religious 
.life to us-, their spiritual beliefs were very s^?ange to- us and- 
we do talk about religion then. ... I treat It as matter of 

• factly aj;« i can and I try to at least mention the Jewish rell- 
\gion -tid ihai there are other religiojis sUch.as Buddhism aAd 
things like this that are different 'from our beliefs bJit they 
believe as strongly as we do, t.tr:y to treat It as fairly as^_ 
can. . . .1 stay away' from sex. Every so often, I get Into /It/ ' 
.... There's one cfeh& films that has the mating of the 
herring gulls and I^lnd of slide over tl^at because I don't feel 
qualified to go into It'* In any depth. ... ' 

5. No,, we have. . . as-a sideline over at Social Studies". . . current 

events which we'll spend a half hour two days a week and we 
read and we discuss in our classroom. . .but that is above and , 
- .beyond our regular Social Studies .program. It is a Social 
Studies {Jrogram, but we. . . meet ^ye^y day with our regular 
Social Studies' group for 45 minutes We use the News Time 
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8. ' I don't intentionally. We jdst kind of take it as it comes. 

We got Into Watergate^ so we discussed it. ^We got into 
... the Vietnamese children coming over. We got into that 
5nd. . .tried to explain wl^at'^s going on as much as I can. ^ 
^It's quite. . . elusive to me also, but I guess I should say 
' I don't ever plan to, but it Usually'^comes .up. I usually , 

' try to wait until they bring it up 

f • . ^ — 

9. * ... .We did cover the Soviet Union which dealt with some 

national aspects and influence of the gov(?rnment. .... 

10 We have speaters come In for instance from /the 

• Universitx./ and they have discussed. . . the poisoning of 
/cprtain animals/, or construcftion of an airport. . ^ 
and. . . the detrimental effects that would have. . .vl si^pose 
possibly Watergate was discussed.-* .and how these things 
developed and how respected people, .'.can get theniselves 
or the people of position. • . into situations, like that. . • 
Most of these' have been discussions* • . . We have had 
fllmftrlps and discussions or I should say slides and _ 
discussions. We've had some e:^cellent speakers. . . /from 
the University/. _ ^ / * 

IJ, ...I don't know..,. I don't make it .a habit to get into 
controversial issues as such and just present one side 
of it sometimes. . . . There are things that we have talked 
about that might be a controversy. . ; . Whep they do come . 
up, I usually try to point out what I know the best I can, 
both sides of the'thing. ^ 
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articles and kids bring in articles from that, from the news- 
paper, so whatever has been headlines. . .we've discusse^. . . 

611 the current Issuejs They were discussing quite a bit 

about the 60 minutes and they brought an article about, the- 
thing in Ir"eland and they usually saw the pO. minutes program 
on television so everybody was discussing that and we've 
read the article. . . . Everybody has an opinion and everybody 
just gives their opinion and. . .sometimes people differ and we 
just allow each person to give his opinion and express what 
they want to say; so it's pretty informal. 



6. Data not available. 

7. Data riot available. 

8. D.ata not available. 



9. Data not available. 
10? Data not available. 




11. Th^re was a little bit of Watergate at the beginning of the 
school year, but that was mostly stimulated by a weekly 

* , reader They have gone into the energy crisis and 

things like that. ... It was just handled with a discussion 

weekly reader set up the questions and we went from 

there. ^ . * 
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In our Social Studies program no* so much, .^t I have ' 
a reading group that I bring a lot of these~the Vf ^nam 
situation and bringing over the orphans, women's lib 
and equal rights and alro onT;he Indians. . . .legist some 
weekly reader typ6 magazines tha^ always has current 
issups and -because of our Reading program, I use this 
%o supplement it. . . . Eviery week,^^that's up to date 
information arid some of thejjptttroversi^l issues, but 
it's also some other materials. . . . It's usually small , 
group discussions that we have but there are other activi- 
ties that I bring intp their reading to correlate with the 
program. . . . They, m^ke slogans,;signs, go. on interviews, 
Interview other adults. . . take surveys from the class. . . . 

No. . ...We mention current events and things that are 
happening, but" if it gets into any kind of discussion where 
I see there is a difference of opinion and that. . .people \ 
really strongly believe something' I'll just try to break 

^ it off because I know it's going to get bdfck to the parents 
and I feel th^t that really Isn't my place to set a child's^^ 

— values.-.^or change them- ... " - ' 



14 We've discussed the abort-on Issue. ... Sometimes 

there will be a natural lead in and I'll say something and 
. . . point out the sides of thp controversy. . .)?ut they'll bring 
it up sometimes too. We have current events in the 
morning and sometimes.^ we'll enlarge on that, expand on 
that. It might turn up anywhere at any time during the day , 
and that's one reason I had a hard time with some of thdse 
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12. -N^ I really haven't. 

13. 'Data not avaijable.^' 

■,-■•* 

14. Yes, we've talked about abortion. Iwe ha^ne bi^ discussion 
' ' thatgrew out of life cycles; what is a lite/cyde and so fortji. 

... Abortion is the big thing and the?, kid/ had really /a pretty / 
■ . sophisticated" discussion. . . about whether peopl^hgve the rl^ht- 

• fb life and where it is and ihat was V direct outgtoWth of a 
MACOS lesson we did on lifecycleii The war, thfexwith- 
•drawal, we had a number of discissions about Presiden^ixqn 

and the ethics 6f-what he^did and so f%th. . .. /Controversial . 
issues are handled/ with grea^fer ease\every yea^^, with . 
' ■• more openess* ' W^did one oh reproduction, and sex one day. 
We got into that too Which ^"""'^ 

' maybe becaus ewe' v6 deal ^ 

of years, and maybe J^ej^use I feel more andTtrore com- 
fortable every ybar with Itids that we co)iId-.talk pretty openly 
. about tffings. For instanceXremember looklng^riihe kids 
' during that reproduction infornfetion^nd. . » soihe of the films 
' ■ ' and everybody was tittering the wa/ they usually do over this 

■' wfiolething and usually....a typical teacher; attitude toward 

• that is on to the next thing. . ./ remember looking at them di- 
rectly this year and saying Why are you Taughlng?. . . . This 

Is the first year rve^efer/asked the question. ..sol feeV ^ 
. - greater ease In talking ^th the kids about the6e kind ofthings 
' and I feel that I can handle U without getting In-hot water with 
' •' parents too...r..You can direct It at their feelings and their 
O attitudes about the thing,^ rather than just the information. 



6 ,A • • * 

. . forms. . • .1 consider thj^urrent events and whatever 
\ . thosei . . social kind ?f things as being part of my program 
\- and.it's not all^that'formal all the time. 

' \ ' • ' * * - 

15. ^ Yes; we dealt with the resignation of the President. 

We talked about that a good bit and a lot of the children 
were. . .Teflecting the \^iews of their parents, Tm sure 
because I don't think they understood it that well, but 
I tried to explain to them what had happened and we 
^discussed how politics, how people are elected to office 
and h^w we have a responsibility to kAowilwhat's happening 
a nd for the parents and^other people to write and let their 
<7c,ongressmbn kpow how they feel about^thjngs. ... I asked 
them perhaps, do you know what events have'happehed. ./. 
or else the children might have been talking about it an/ong 
themselves and I said "would you like to discuss it?" 
r And we did. . . . Also this national issue of the refugeesi 
this has been the most current topic we've discussed. 

16. Data not available. 



17.. .V . . No it hasri*^t been controversial. We've been stud 
about the Bicentennial. . . ./ 
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12. No, I really haven't. 



13. 
14. 
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Data not available. ' 

Yes, we've talked about abortion. We had one big discussion 
that grew out of life cycles; what is a life cycle and'so forth. 

Abortion is the big thing and thelcids had really a pretty 
sophisticated discussion. . . about whether people have the right 
to life and where it is and'that was a direct outgrowth of a 
MACOS lesson we did on life cycles. The War, the with-^^^ 
dfawal, we had a number of discussions about President Nixon 
and the ethics of what. he did and so^rth. . .. /Controversial 
issues -xre handled/ with gAater iase every year, with; 
more openess. We did one oh fe^roduction and sex one day. 
We got into that tpo which is controversial and I found that 
maybe because we've dealt with it in MACOS the last couple 
of years, and maybe because I feel thore and more com- 
fortable every year with kids that w? could talk pretty openly , 
about things. For instance. I remember looking at the kids - 
during that reproduction information and. . .some of the films 
and everybody was tittering the way they usuallydo over this 
^ whole thing and usually. ... a typical teacher, attitude toward 

that is on to the-next thing. . . .1 remerftber looking at them di- 
' 'rectly this year and saying, why are you laughing? . . . . This 
Is the first year I've ever aslced the question. ..sol feel 
greater ease in talking with the kids about these^^Qdof things 
and i feel that I can handle it without getting, in hot wal««jvith 
■ parents too. .... You ,can direct it at 'their feelings and their 
• attitudes abouf the thing, rather than just the information. 



forms. ... I consider th^ current events and whatever 
those. . , social kind of things as being part of my program 
and it's,not all thafformal all the time. 

15. Yes, we dealt with the resignation of the President. 
We talked about that a good bit and a lot of the children 
were. . . reflecting the viewa of their parents, I'mjjure .. 
because I don't think they understood it that well,>ut 

I tried to explain to them what had Kappened ^nd we . 

' discussed how politics, how people are elected to office 
and how we have a responsibility to know what's happening 
and for the parents and other people to write and let their 

' Congressmatl know how they feel aboub things. ... I asked 
, them perhaps, do you know what events have happened. . . 
pr else the children might have been talking about it among 
themselves and I said "would you like to discuss it?" 
And we did. . . . Also this national issuaof the refugees, 
this. has been the most current 'topic we've discussed. 

16. Data nt* available. 
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. ... No it hasn't been controversial. Wtj've been studying 
about -the Bicentennial. ... 
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15. WeVe talked about forced busing. . .whether or not we should 
have gotten Involved in Cambodia, pros and cons of that. . . 
problems with President Nixon and Watergate. . . . We take ^ 
time to discuss current events and I ask for the pros and cons. 
Sometimes I take the devil's advocate roll and pretend that 
rm In fiavo^^of something so I fet them make up their own 
mind;. I ti:jrkot to tell them this Is right and this Is wrong. 

16. Presldent-Nlxon, and I didn't really know how to handle that. 
' I let thi^kids. . . handle that; We dealt with religious beliefs. 

When we deal with those, I kind of stay out of It ^nd I try 
to make sure th4 when we' re. expressing opinions, I just 
say that each kid In the classroom has the right to his own ^ 
opinion but you should listen and weigh the facts, but you 
don't have to change your opinion and then I don't make state- 
ments that couldn't be based on facts myself. . . . These are 
mainly discussion. ^Becausfe of the, controversy brought up 
about the Vietnamese refugees, we talked about that except 
It wasn't a controversy in our class. . ...We talked about. . . 
propaganda; we talked about the Central Intelligence Agency 
which was controversial. 

17. Yes. . .there's^a group that's becoming more and more vocal. 
They're centered out in California and they're called the , 
Creation Research Society ar^d it's- a group of roughly 2, 000 
scientists at this point who feel very stxong that wlthln^the 

' . teaching of science and Social Studies that the children In our 

1 32?' ' ' . ' 



18 A national controversial Issue that was brought up 

of course, jyas the Vietnamese war and the kids. . .'almost 
as a whole were against the war. . . .^hey gave their 
opinions, i allovlred them to talk. I mean this is a demo- 
cratic society where there is freedom of speech and If 
someone would disagree I would just tell them, well now 
this Is his privilege; he Is entitled to hie Ideas. If ^e ; 
disagree with him, we can glye him our points and then 
maybe he'll see'lt In a different light, but this Is what o 
evolve?, critical thinking; you must have reasons for what 
you say and not just say It out of pure emotions because 
emotions are dangerous and riiany terrible things happen'- 
when people just use their emotions. ... I try to guide them 
and steer their thinking Into positive channels and Into a 
scientific method of thinking. . . . you-^start with an Idea, 

a hypothesis and you develop It and you look for facts, 
cause facts are so Important, now how you f^el personally 
through your prejudices or something else that has no 
real bearing on the subject. So I try to teach them to 
• think critically and to think without too much bias. 

19. Data not available. 
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country should have alternates, at least one alternate possi- 
bility or theory as to the origin and purpose of man and it's 
been chailOTged' In the courts. Some have lost and some have 
beenjwMT^^iKJceosful. The group that's. involved feels very 
•rSfro^ that there is a very high amount of laboratory evidence - 
Vbich would be supportive of a direct creation rather than an 
Evolutionary process and they feel very frustrated because the 
opponents to this material belnfe presented are arguing that 
this Is- going to be religion and the creationists would say what 
we want presented is not religon, we want^what's out of the- 
laboratory. Then therfe are the creationists who would argue 
what you're presenting ypu can't defend in the laboratory and 
that's pure faith that you're presenting as far as evolution is 
c'oncet-ned and so 1 would'guess. . .that probably within the next : 
ten years it will be mandatory here in the United States that the 
theory'of evolution will be*required teaching as a theory, not 
as a^fact. . . and that there will be at least 9ne alternate to 
.man's origin "and purpose anS I think it will be a bloody battle 
as thi6 thing materializes in the next ten years. . . .1 feel I 
would be less than an honest teacher if L didn't present alter- 
nates to .evolution. When we've talked with the kids, we' ve j 
" talked with them that this is the thoughtful conclusion to which i 
niunbers of people have come based on the evidence that they 
have seen and the same thingjs true to the sciehfist who also 
happens to believe in direct-creation. They have their con- t 
elusion based on the evidence that they can check out in a ; 
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labpratory and then we've also looked at. • •the Buddhist 
philosophy as to the origin, or the Mohammedan philosophy 
or we studied* the inca Indians so we went into some of the 
Inca ideas or concepts as to the origin or purpose of man 
and then we always try to look at this^ what of tiiis might 
be theory and guessing or religion and what of it might be 
defensible in a laboratory and this is my single biggest 
concern, that regardless oLwhat the theory might be or the 
data might be, I want them to say r» well, , does it check out 
inz laboratory?"''' If it does, -then I can accept ilt as a fact, 
if it doesn't, then I should be honest and say \V3 theory and 
It hasn't gone past that one. : That's probably the'niost 
controversial thing that I see deyeloping and I think it's going 
to b'e a major one cause It's being hassled in the courts all 
over the United States right liow and I think it's going to 
increase/ One of the. . • offshoots of this course would fee. . . 
some of our mothers are very much— maybe not so much 
involved as they are vical on the liberated women^s thinking; 
when we sit down and talk about what's involved here in the 
coarse, when they^re talking ^*4th their- kids at home, the 
females as. far as the salmon i \d the baboons; all they do is 
■produce, produce, produce. Then they're curious, ok, well 
h()w do you present the role of the female as far as in this* 
* course of study is concerned, and I lel\ them. . .1 very strongly 
believe that humans are in a class all by theniselves and so thfi 
.rules for the rest of them don't necessarily follow for l^iimans ' 
♦ ...But otherwise,. controversies, no. 
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18* •4.1 guess you call evolution controversial still, that would ' 
/probably tjrforemost, so along wlf)i'religion, especially when 
we got to the Eskimo, comparing different religions and their 
view of the world and how it came about and conventional or 
orthodox view of religion by man so those twq^things have - 

clashed at times in school /They came lig/ through class • 

discussions, usually the kids bring them up. tried to 
explain or give an answer ipr any question that they had that 
■I feltfir could reasonably ^nswer'^ha^d them So research to 
see what they could ^bme up with, had them go back to try 
to see what their parents thought>. had some films covering 
different types of religion," had a couple films on evolution 
and general discussion wltfi everyone airing his or her view 
if they wanted to, and just leaving it /to/ rest at that \vith 
each person then making up his or her own mind... 

19. No, , - 
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Have you d^alt with any controversial concepts or subjects in your Social Studies, pr-jgram this year? If Yes, 

Iv. Would, you please list them? ^ ^ ^ 

'2. How 'did you handle them in class? X . - \ 
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1 There wSs^ t anything controversial; I think you try to 

go in as far as can. . . but try to steer around it if you 
* feel that something's going to be controversial. 

2v Yes, we-olJvlously have. We're in a family life /_section/ 
^ All through the MACOS material, 'first of all. ybu falk about 
how the herring gulls mate, as an example, -and that sounds 
poor because there are so many other things that go into that 
but you. do discuss that. Then we relate that to our family 

- life.. .Which we're in right now and there are many, many 
things that come into family Ufe that we've already talked about 
biit one of the things that come into family life is how life goes 
on—reproduction in hui^ah beings and sorne natural questions 
that come up in that is.\ . what about premarital sex as an 
example and lihink the big controversy that we get.lntojs not 
so much with the kids, it's with the approach that we teachers 
should take. . . I think that'area is sensitive for some people. 
I think we get very little discussidn about It from our parents, 
they really let us take care of that, but ^n area that is sensi- 
tive in a way that's controversial, that_really doesn't come 
up^as far as the kids are concerned /is/ the amount pf.time. 

- that should be spend on a kid's self concept. There are many 
people who believe that Social Studies is. . . . the philosophy idea 
again but. . . Social Studies is to learn about the world and abbut 
the people in the world /and/ the places and don't spend so ^ 



Abortion. We just had a discussion about that a couple weeKs 
ago.J.. • , * . - • . . - 

2. No. ' * \ , 

3. Actually no, I don't think in the Social Studies program^ 

4. Data not available. 

» 

I really don't think ^q/.\, There was an .independent 
study done by a student on TV prbgratos that they were 
listening^to'' or watching and'^the'^ntrfynY'tirtime, and 
how they" felt the Black and White people wdret)eing treated. 
; .'. . it was done one time in "the class and they had to fill 
out a questionnaire and*. some of the Black student^ seemed 

to really get upset about it The thing on the Indians 

wasn't controversial but some of the kids had questions 
about Black superiority, and the Indians and if they're better , 
than Whites.-'.^hy are they mistreated as much as they are, 
but other tbanthat, i don't think there was anything that 
the community would get "upset dbout aud you have to think 
about that when you're presenting yqur ideas too; if the 
students come up with something, you deal with it the best 
that you can and you answer their questions, but \ don't 
feel* that ! give them anymore than what they asked for. . . . 
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much time with the self concept-. Kids will get Jthat on their 
own,; • Where the opposite is we feel we should worry about 
it, so we've even had sonfe parents that will say, ^. . you spend 
a iot of tin>e working with them but I want my kids to know 
wherg Afi(ica i?* Darn it! Get them on Africa! and their self 
concept will come, don't get -excited about it. I Ihink maybe 
thatta^a I ittte sensitive area and I think those are probably the 
only two tikt Tve come to in,a head to head confroatatlon. . • • 

I don't knc/w what's controversiaL . • • I mean what's con- 
trovfersia]( to one groups of people won't be. controversial to 
another- ^Race relations don't c^me up/ Differences come 
up but I don't think that's really what you'd call controversial. 

. don't think so. ' - 



7. 



5. I Vealiy can't think of anything. . . that . • was I'^lly 
^ Controversial or sensitive* • • • ^ • 

'6.^ No, hot really^ I stay away from that. 



Yes, the abortion cme Some of the political discussions 

that we've had about. . . the resignation of Nixon. . . ; I'm 
sure there are people that didn't share my pbint of view on 

and might'have said lhat-I-clidn't handle it real objectively 
and put fn botn sides with it, . . . Wc did try, to explore ho)v 
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^ • • . . /answer unclear because of tapejnalfunction, context 
indicates discussion of sex educaHon/; . • J am goingr|o / 

'use some discretion as to who's as^king me the question 
apd how much I'm going to tell you,\if Im gjing to tell 
you at all. . • .the parents- really do get concerned about 
it especially since there are a couple fiuns coming up 
for' 6th graders only* Parents-have to sign a release 
form if they want their child to see it* • • y^u know paretits 
have to give permission before they can see this a^d 
I'm going to say, well, if he's going to ask meihis ques- y 
tion, I'm going fo recotnmend that he probably ralk to " 
his parents about it, then. • • supply him all the details. 
I think that was the^only area that would be really cx^ntro- 
versial. ^ ' . . " 

Data not available*. 

Abortion, perhaps dealth penalty* • • sexual mores or 
behavior of kids* I held a sex^educ^ation, family thing 
but* . • sometimes they would /initiate the discussion/ 
sometimes," I would. We discuss controversial t hings 
fairly oftei and I really haven't had any problems., 
about that lataly* 

Cn^ly one. • \ when we get into the Civil War area and Data 
Bank attacks th6 slavery prcfcleni very bluntly* • if you 
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people/might have arrived at the stance that those people in 
Washington did when that happened. The reproduction and 
sex things t^te I think touchy .... Therfe are pa rents "even In' - 
this school that I think believe th3t th^'s the he me perogatlve 
and not the school's "to discuss. 

Yei3, of course. . . . Some of out religions object tc^.the 
saluting of the flag. . . . ^ 



9. Data not available. ^ 

10. Yes, . . ,;many times we have. The conceptof kill or be killed, 
eat or be eaten, survive at all costSi put the grandmother 

. out on the Ice and let her die whether ^he wantslto or not; 
Grandma says It's time for me to.dle, Vll makelthe de- - . 
clsion myself to go out and die. We talked aboufi suicide 
or murder ior. voluntary death, or.mercy kllllng:\ . . The 

) destruction of some kinds, of animals, whether It oe fish, 
or birds or what It myighj be in order that others might 
survive, where mah/trles to d6 the balancing rather thM 
lettlWjust nature figure It all out on Its survival systerii, 
. . , : The'concluslons that the ki\3s come to, or the c6n- 
' elusions that I might come to aieliandled.'. . very much as 
onan things;. ...this l^ what I fed based upon w^iat I haVe 
as my resources'^ to work with artd tliey do the* same thine 
It may be strictly emotion, It might be data, it might be . 
experience-they had In the family 0*1; son^thlng. The ideav . 



have aJBlack child sitting in^our room, that particular 
area Aml^ht be controversial/, but there was no problem 
trom It. 

* jt, ' * ' 

9. Notthat I can think of. . . • I usually voice my opinions* . . 
but I jpref^ce it by saying this Js just my opinion; you 
Kave to realize that there are other sides ^to the story. ' ^ 
... I can't think thatwe've talked ^bout>nythlng that. . r 
p,eople mlghl.thlnk distasteful. , 

10/ We-had sex (education two weeks ago and the parents who dfd 
not gitre perAisslonto their students to hear about it went 
to another roonr\. ' >^ ' 

' r . 

11. I don't think so. .. ; ' ^ - * 

12. I can't really think of anything, . I always try to steer 
away from that because I don't want the hassle. 

. . \ \ L . 

13. I think perhaps the mol^ controversial or sensitive would* 
be the racial issue but it Wasn't been a problem because 
all of the children here arfe white. We've discussed ^ ^ 
religion once or twice just when they come up as a 
question about it. . . Sometimes it will dome up from a ^ 
comment that's made or a person will ask a question 
about why peoplQ. are different... usually it's either that 

or else the question might come up In the, lesson, llke^ 
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that people have differing conclusions or differing opinions 
about problems dodsn't mean that one*s right or one*s . 
wrong or one is better than the other. Although. the kids | 
were real quick to pick up the idea thst whether something 
Is right or not or wrong or nc*- sometimes you have to come 
up with a decision so that most people in the group that's In- 
volved will survive and even if pt^iers are going to perish in 
the process ; ; . . 



I 11; Data not available. 
12, Data not available. 
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13; •^f\Ve've discussed problems in the mid-East, the problems 
in South Africa and Northern Ireland* . . a role in. . . South- 
-east Asia, busing. We juist have an open discussion of 
. them. Everybody. . . . feels free to express his^ovyi opfnion 
on it and with our study of Africa I brought up^t'he problems 
of. . . Rhodesia and South Africa and' compare^ them to 
situations in the black controlled countries of Africa and 
discussed the future of what's going to happen with those , 
countries and we still keep track of what's going on there. 

14. Data not available, 

15. Data not available. 
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our country being settled by immigrants or different 
pecyples. . . .1 try to discuss it; I try to pull out their 
feelings. . . . sometimes this is a problem because . . . 
you always have the same children who want to express 
and some never say ansrthing, so sometimes Pve 
' started having them write it down, what they think and 
then reading it; they don't mind that way but some Of 
them are shy about talking it'out. 

14. ... I would^ say maybJ wejiad because we've had several 
discussions on. . . sex education. . .-and we've had no reac- 
tion to it. ■ ^ 1^ 

15. /No/ : . . • • ^ J ^ 

16. . . .It' depends on the amount you're talking about but reli- , 
gioUs concepts, Watergate, of course, 'Martin Luther King, 

, I showed a filmsttip on_his life and that got a very heated 
, discussion going. . . . /I/ try to present both sides 
.of this issue, let the children. . ,draw tfieir own conclusions 
but I do make the demand, .that both sides must be listened 
to. / i - , 

/ 

i 

17. . , . You can get into areas of women's liberatloh 

and get into sensitive areas without knowing it. . . we 
Were talking about Miss, Mrs. and Ms. and that ^ could be 
an area of sensitivity to some I would presume. 
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16. 
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It^s. . . when Jpu get into prejudice. 



17. ^ No, I haven't. 

18. The biggest thjng around here on the l£cal scene is 
/^teacher mentions specific local probleni/ and national, weVc 
covered Watergate and so on but tiothing that intensive on 

^ either of those. If soniething was brought up in class about it, 
we talk about it. If nothing was said, then it was left for a 
- more appropriate time when we could. It's a very conserva- 
tive community and tHe students reflect their parents *^ views 
and so their minds were made up that either President Nixon 
was a crook or. . . he was god and we basically just talked 
about. iridividuai rights and freedoms moreso than the ^ 
actual Watergate scandal itself; what these things could 
possibly lead to later on if controls were not placed on them. . 
but as far as judgements on Ihem, I didn't make any even if 
' I wanted to. .... ' ^ ' . 

19. Data not available. . ^ . 
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Yes, something came up about religion. ... I felt 
that it was something that really fitjin with our Social 

Studies and I talked to them quite at[leng;h about it 

We are all worthwhile as individuals and we don't 
judge others because they might believe in .a different 
fashion. . . - Togetherness and valuing the other person, 
as a human being and riot jus what lliey look like or what 
their religion is and this was a very; sensitive area, but 
t felt it worked out very well. 



No. 



Were there ^ny controversial concepts or subjects you could have dealt with in your program or materials which you. decided not 
to go iato in class? • • . \ / 
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1. No, not really. I think everything was pretty throughly,, 
pretty openly discussed. > 

jt * . 

2. . No. ' * ' 

3. Nothing that I can think of. One thing we debated. . .was wife 
\ ' exchange. There^s one part where they. . - talk about in the 

Netsilik about the exchanging or somebody can use somebo;ly 
else's wife and We were. . .questioning how much to get into 
that, but there was no probleni. We did go into it,, no problem.! 

4. No, I. . . dealt with everything that . . * ever came up with 

regards to birth and all. ... I went through it all and rd never 

. had any comments from any of the parents, ... I can't think 
of any because I took whatever was there, .1 just taught it and 
I never had any problems with it. 

5. -Data not available. • 

6. Data^ not available. 

7. I would say. . . anything to do— related close to. . . sex education 
or something like that. If you feel it's a hot potato you stay 
away from it. . . . We do provide co a certain extent, seme 
training in this field. Once in z while you might have a kid 



1. 
2. 
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Not that I can tjiink bf. 



No, not because; they were sensitive,! but because they 
didn't appeal to our sense of what we needed to go into. 
There were a couple of areas . .. . we dt^^l away with, but 
it .wasjiothing to ^o with sensitivityr'it^would do with 
;. .boredom. ~ ' 



3. Well, I probably could have brought, in a lot of things, 
but nothing, noi oh the one I keep forgetting. 
/_Had/ we gone through tb^ Middle East. . . well that 
would be the religious! background, but no, anything 
that really gets /sensitive/, we dealt with and the 
textbook itself raises none so there wasn't any problem. 

4. ... the feelings on not Wrth control, but conception. I ^ 
don't feel that comfortable or that knowledgeable that I would 
be able to tell Icids in the proper manner. . . . .1 know a lot ^ 
of things^ but how to present it at their level where they^re 

" goi^ng'to be able tounderstand it and use it to their advantage. 
I don't think I could do that, so I would probably avoid that 
kind of thing. 

r, 

5. No, nothing came up that I would say with that. 
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try Jo throw you off base; ... but usually you dotf t have any 
problem. You can get it solved and you try to satisfy them 
eVeri^lf you know, you'd try, to fiave them go down to the school 
nurse or somebody-else and you know your question can be . 
"^ifnaunrrpH-rtrwrH^ firming th e kid off. 
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8. ' Data not available. 



Not* I. . . have a classroom policy that anything brought up— -if 
tSe students want to talk about it— v/e talk about it and if not, 
then we just go on with our normal everyday work, so we can 
be redly interrupted at any time if some one -brings something 
up that the students wish to follow iind it usually-isn't for a 
long period of time but "it may go'o^n for 1, 2, or 3 days, and 
when we've exhausted everything and the students want to go' 
back to MACOS then w,e go .back into it and usually things 
that are brought up are still pretty relevant to MACOS so we 
can interrelate them and tie'^them In. 



10. Data" not available. ' " 

11., Not that f can think of. fMU through the program as it 
- comes up, I deal with it as matter of factly and fairly as 
I know how. " . 

12. Data not available. ' 
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No, I ha ven*t consciously thought about well, we won't 
talk about that in the classroom, •Ig'-^etty much, if I felt 
like I, we can pretty much handle al)outan5l:hing in 
"hHrenf^e-wfrnt-te? — Wn-^nflt- ipav^ jt really, we just try 



to recognize what different peoples' viewpoints would be 
but never say, ok this is the right way,. We just try to 
. . .well, how might that so and so fee! about that or another 
people are in this situation might have wHat kind of view- 
point and w.e just. . . look at it from different angles, but 
I think as long as we do that, and don't try to preach a 
certain point of veiw and indoctrinate the kids in any certain 
way that we could pretty much handle anything we want to. 

8. No. " ' ' , " 

9. I can't think of any, but I'm sure there must have been 
because we had so mucri going. These children had so 
much to learn; thpy'were not a homogeneous group. . . , 

o 

10. - There were some things.. ... I remember just skipping 
them. We did, a unit on, . .the thirteen colonies and how 
they developed, fhen got £ff_on a separatejunit on the - 

Northeast We start/^ed/ going Into cities and . 

that type of thing, and. . . the supplementary, book that I - 
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13. 



.14. 
15. 
16. 



I CSn't think of any, 'for one.thipg we didn't get into the Netsilik 
part of it which was a lot of the real issues, t^ie human issues 
All of ours was during the life cycle thing, .the very beginning 
man, all men, and I can't think of anything I avoided because 
anything that came up, we talked about. 



17. 
18. 



No. 



4 



I can't think of any, everything that comes up, we discuss. 

YesT There was one and that was (I wasn't there).. I think I 
. vC'as ill the week they got into the mounting of the herring 
gulU which was supposed', to be a touQby-f^ar^, ... but as far 
as I heard, it went over smooth, but it wasfsomething I - 
wasn't going to dwcll^n for very long. . .because Ave were 
having family living coming up and that might help a little 

bVbetter. Things like that, I don't like to get into 

the sex education yet, and there was some in that; it was 
hard to explain and I didn't dwell on it very much. ^ 

Data not available. 

Data not available. 
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was using. . . went into these things about dum areas 
and delinquents and things that make a city bad. ; . so 
Tautomatically steered away fl'om that because. ♦ .there 
were some other things. It was all from this book. 
They are important issues and they should be brought to 
mind, but like I said, I just let them go. • 

11. rdon't think so.;.. 



12. 



13. 



Yes, there were some that I decided not to go into mainly 
bepause the material wasn't available. . . I had .areas that 
I wanted f6 go into and cover and then in looking for the 

materials^ it just wasn't there It * . has to do with 

religion to a certain extent, and of course you know where 
that*s a touchy area all the way aound, whoj^you can and 
can't do with it and so when we start to get- into Israel, the 
Arabs, and then we started to get into specific religions,, 
so that^s where it stopped. It began to get a little touchy 
and' there are some. . , . After some'discussion. . . / w£/ 
thought it better to just touch on the general aspects rather 
than. . . get into some real specifics. 

No, . . I just thought of another thing that we talked about 
quitQ a bit is the problem of g;iy rights'or homosexuals and 
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19. Yes, rm sure^here was, because there's always something 
* coming up such as abortion. ... It tJame up; a student brought 
it up .and I just dropped it. We could have talked about that 
. but I didn't. What else — which school was the best junior 
high school; we could, have talked about that 'but we didn't 
that'is sensitive here since our kids go to, . . different junior 
high schools. -nI can't think of anything ^Ise, but there are a lot 
of them, .-and they're dropped. % 
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their fights for job equality and so on and-I can't say\that 
I haven't shrunk or that I have shrunk from any contrp-' 
versial issues, I kind of like them and I kind of like ta^ 
get into them. 

\- 

14. Da^a not available. ^ . 

15. No, t^don't know of any that I've tried to avoid. ^ 

16*. . . . I didn't go back far enough. No, I can't' really think 
of any right off hand, v. . , i suppose you could go back and ^ 
talk about the Civil War. . . . ;it could be a sensitive area^ 
for some^ I don't worry aboit it. .... some people worry 
about certain perhaps drawing certain conclusions from 
it, the^things^that happen and so forth, the background tb 
it, that could be a sensitive area I presumisv how a person 
would-appxroacK that. Some of the^carryover to that is 
still^with us yet today. " . 

17. Data not available. , 

18. " I don't believe so. - • 

19. Data not available. 
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What positive or negative effects has our research project had on you, your students or the school this ye^r? 
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\. Daia not available. ^ ^ * 

2. There hasn't been any negative. I think once we get the 
. feebSick back. , . it \Vill be beneficial to us^to see where we're 
• going. ... I plan to use the material more because I don't 
think it will be startling to me, but I think this ought-to put 
a jolt in the Social Studies curriculum, hopefully in^he school 
and. maybe we can get something moving in this particular 
field . ^ 
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.3. It's just taken a hec4c of^a lot of time. . . those questionnaires 
and things arfe just a pain Iri the.ncck to fill out more than 
anything else( 

. The only negative effect it has is. . . when the testing was 
/^done/, when ^ you ^ come in for a test and they woUld 
be doing spjnething and. . .whenever, you mention the test 
now. . .the lady's going to corne then right away they get upset 
. . . Thsy remeniber well Inst time we were supposed to go 
outside or we were supposed to be doing this and they took us 
away from this to take this test, and this is the only negative 
effect that thrs. . . really had. ... It really destroyed|the 
whole thing. . .because right away, you hear comments from 
the kids, well I'm lust gopia come! in and put down any answer 
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1. No negative whatsoever from mev .. . I'm kind Iqf loofting 
forward to some feedback as to questions and; . :the way * 
the kids reaated and answered because I think there are 
•'some things that I could use there and incorporate them 
. . . the kids just got tired of testing. That was pretty 
evident towards ^he end beciiuse they haven't been ^ 
doing anything fpr the last two weeks except testing, 
plus, theygottjred of having/^o comeback, "Oh, no. 
.she's coming again" t3rpe of |hing. . * . The beginning 
was rather interested because most of them knew that 
jthey wfere being compared as a control group to another 
group that wa^ in MAC OS so they were intere'sted from 
- that standpoint". 

2/ .... It's really made me dtart evaluating what I was really 
doing in the class. * . . I think that's positive because 
-next year I!d really like to havQ a more.,, .definite purpose 
or goal in mind of what we're doing.-. . more Qf a'definite 
direction and I think that's good. I really have not- enjoyed 
filling out the forms.^ At the beginning of the year I got a'* 
note that said, . . .you will be the teacher that will be coop- 
erating in this program, and we need your lielp and I- 
appreciate all your efforts and it won't be any work for 
you, and*it takes a while lUst to sit down and think things 
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just to get out so we can go do what we were doing before and 
I think it really messed up the testing. 

J". . . at the beginning of the year when I realized .that you were 
-golng-tb he^pre-testing and post-testing. I sai d , well ^d^ 
better get on the ball and get this MACCS started; however, we 
did, or I did fall by the wayside and I have only shown one of 
the films on the esV.imos and. • .1 feel kind of guilty. . .With our 

.scheduling, with all these different thirds coming up Pve 

jast gotten behind §ol would say th?t*s been a problem. 

and I seem to be pushing it 

I don't think it's. made any difference one way or the other, 
.... of course kids don't like to take tests too much, any k»nd 
of test. . . . Positively, maybe you made them think a little 
bit more about what they have been studying, what they have 
been doing and I noticed that some of the questions that you 
asked on this test were very nlugh in line with what they have 
been taught kind of a review, so that way I'd say it' was 
positive. 
• 

Data not available. 
D^-'la not available. 
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through and there have been a lot of other pressures, 
so it's just been one rtiore thing. . . . overall I haven't 
^ considered it a negative force in any way^ . . >the overall 
effect has not been negative. 

Data not available. 

I can say from the students, they don't always know the 
purpose of what the studies are being done. . . They 
^always think like when they^re pulled out of the'class 
that something is wrong with them; that they're being 
pulled out and being tbsted on. Only one parent in our 
class signed a paper that her child wasn*t allowed to 
participate in the study. The rest of the kids. . . . look at 
it, **here we have to take another test. Here we have 
to do this again" and they don't like to take tests. . . . 
and that's when they comebackt "rm not going to do 
it again". . . . They just don't like to be pulled away 
from the classroom too because they're afraid that 
while they're gone... .they're going to be missing out 
on that activity. ... I dont' think there's been any other 
effect. After you're gone, they don't really say too 
much 
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9. , , , some kids look forward, Til say thtjt they^re coming again 
and.they.'ll say, that's great and then some kids say well that's 
terrible;- this is just i^ waste of time and then after the test, 
some kids will sqy, well I didn't learn, anything from that and 
some kids will say, well that was a lot of fun and s'ome kids 
will say, well that was a complete waste of time we could have 
been having class. It just depends on the kids. . . * As for me, 

< I don't really know. I know sometimes when I had to fill out 

the forms if I hadn't done them right, Td hurry through them 

00 and worry about -getting them done.. I don'J know that I could 

tell any positive right now. . . . maybe the positive effects will 
. - be when the results come back and if I really bombed it out or 
something, that will "be a positive effect. That'll straighten 
me up or something. J , * > 

10. ' Data not available. 

11. Data not available. 

12. Data not^'available. - ^ 

» ' 

13. . . • several times since the first testing. . . we would ask a 
J question or we would talk about something in clrfss, and 

one of the kids would make the comment, *'yeah, we talked 

. - ^boutitba.t, that was in that test back there or there-was 

something.;/* At least there were some of thenvwho were 
recalling the things that were invofved in the testing and it 

ERIC "^^^ 
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I wOn't think they've had any negative effect really on 
the students or the school certainly. I think they have 
made me more aware, although I already knew it, 
that there are better programs. . * . . 

c / ' 

I didn't feel it was fair that 1. . . h^d not volunteered to b^ a 

part of it I didn't think it was a fa|x comparison 

if you were comparing which I really have never under- 
stood.*, . . I thought I was wrecking your survey really. 
.... I don't think the kids were affected at all. They felt 
happy that they were. . . . chosen. . . to participate in this 
and other kids weren't part of it. I think they've enjoyed 
it.... 

... I think probably one starts to really analyze. . . . why 
do the students have a negative feeling about this and 
probably it all boils down to the teacher in that maybe, 
"the* teacher. . . doesn't have the time or isn't qualified to 
teach values, this book like it should be taught. 

. I don't know of any eitlier way. 

Data not available. 
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had a good carryover I don't know that I could really say 

that any of the testing or the questioning. . . would have had 
a^ny really noticeable effect as far as any changes or group 
-atititude changes ^ ^ 

14.. . , . T can't think of anything that wrild be negative 1 

suppose if anything it will probably auike them more aware. . . 
through the questions that you're asking. . . . . 

15. I really don't think it's been. . .positive or negative. You've 
come, you've givenjhe tests. It really hnsn't disrupted our 
schedule.-. . . Tm interested in seeing what the results are 

going to be As far as an effect on us one way br the 

other, I really can't vsay that there has been 

16. 
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10. ^ ..... I think the basic positive thing that it's done forTiiie 

is make me real)y take a look at the Social Studies program 
rather than just doing it. . • really questioning — is it 
something that they can use? Is it something that's going 
to affect them? Is .it necessary? Is it irrelevant? 1 think 
} .whenever you are involved in a project it makes you 

look nt your own situation and what you have «md I think 
that's pfobably the best thing that it's done for me. .As 
far as the kids, I really can't.say one way or the other 
how it's affected them. . . .they are involved in their 
part of it and they like to see you come, but as far as you 
'know the program, 1 can't^ay that it's made a big change. 

11. I think it's a fantastic thing to be involved in something 
like this and you really seo the program is evaluated 
to a point that you know. . . whether it's a good program 
or not because they did send us (\ letteipthat we were 
going to get feedback about this testing. _So rethink it 
was very good and. . .the negative thing Avas_ I 
was appalled that parents were#so, they were even 
taking things out of context and^ they just couldn't under- 
stand. . . even if I tried to explain it. They had 
their minds s^t and they would not lisben to us, any- 
thing that we said Was just like going in oije Qyi!JiI?dLout 



The kids. . . . were pretty .excited, somebody coming from i 
Washington. . .to work with the class and would be here some 
different times this year. They thought that was kind of neat. 
I didn't care for all the stuff I had to fill out; that was my nejga- 
tive effect. It got so I jQst didn't care. . .because we^didnt 

feel that we were getting hny extra pay for it sol didn't 

likr> to do that extra stuff unless we get some gratuity or ! 
something for it» but I did do it and I can see that it would 
help with theVesearch part of it. . . The kids didn't mind 
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them, I think they enjoyed the questions that were on the 

survey Some of the kids that you've interviewed were not 

kld^ that were outspoken at ?U or would join in pn the discus- 
sions at alK ... I thought maybe If we were allowed to choose 
the ones that wosld join in on the discussion. . . maybe that \4ou\c 

be better and maybe blend in a couple of the otheis I 

thought maybe that might be a negative effect because some of 
these kids did get<a lot out of itj from djscussing and weren't 
given a chance to be interviewed. 



17. . . . we get upp.et because wp have so many dan. forms to fill 
out andlt^s^not your project's fault, but it just seems like 
everybody's taking surveys alDo\it everything some- 
times it distresses methaj i can't do a good job on them and 
fill them out just because ,1 have so nr»uch to do. I feel like it's 
an imposition sometimes and it's not that I don't feel they're 
important. Certainly, I feel that your research ts important, 
^ it's just that sometimes Tve had to fight myself to got them 
done because I've had- other things to do. Positive things .wilT 
be I guess what we're going to find out. . . ; it will be how your 
Vjrvey goes, then what things. . . you write, the way you evalu- j 
ate it. ' A lot of teachers are interested in how our kids turn 
out on the national norm and I'm not. I'm happy with what our ,15. 
kids are doing with the reservations I told you before. . . . it-^* 1 
doesn't matter how we sit on the national norms. . . I am 



the other and that really. . . upset me. . . . Other than 
that I think it's a good thing to do and I'm glad I was 
involved in \t.\ . . 



13. 



14. 
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I think the negative effect. . .was that we were misled when 
we took it. ... we were told it would be a big kind of 
pretest and then at the enS of the yoar, a post test, and 
so it's taken a lot more time than we planucd on 
and'we' ve had so much to do. . . that it's hard to keep up 
with.'. , There was one week that I had so many 
forms and papers to fill put that I didn't even have time 
to correct my work. . .but they come down like that and 
so this I would think is the one thing. 

1 can't think of any; it was fine with me and I don't think 
the students minded that much but they had some problems 
with the tests. They also have been tested so much these 
last two weeks, I gather they're just tired of it. 

I don't think the students ^had^' any: me, filling out these 
final forms, that's the only negative effect. 

... It has made. them feel important. . . which is good and 
it has made them feel that people really care about how 
they feel and how they think about different subjects and 
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. interested in what things you find out about the program, the 
materials and the way people and kids think about the program 
and the materials. That's going to be* very intere3ting to me, 
so that's going to be a positive regardless of^haw it comes out. 
• ... I would say you've had no effect on the students and I say 
that as being, we look at it as positive. Our,kids get to talk to 
so many visitors that I think you were just another one and 
I think that that's gqod because I think t^hat tfieir answers are 
probably a little bit more honest and thdy come hopefully a 
little freer than if these kids hadn't talked to visitors before 
but we have visitors in all the time and they're always asking 
the kids questions and the kids like to talk and that kind of helps 
a' person's self concept too when people ask you, well what do 
you think; so you'v.e helped^the self concept as one of many. 
But as* far as being a inA positive or a negative, I don't' think 
you've really had. any effect on it'. 

18. . .^I think it's great thaj: you're doing It. I wish you'd done it 
another year when things had gone better. . .because frankly 
sometimes your coming has been just an added burn to the lack 
^ of orientation in this school because really that's our fault ns 
much as yours. The fact' that. . . we've had the material prob- 
lem andj;hat we've tried to do so much here. If we had put 
niore emphasis on. . .MAC OS research Project as a very ^ 
important — I d( . t think we've concentrated enough — I don'.t 
think we've been fair to you. . .because of not preplanning as 
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« r this Is very positive. They've accepted the test beauti- 
fully; they've never complained. They've welcomed your 
i visitors. They loyfed being interviewed. This they just 
adored because they all love to be taped. • . so I think it's 
given them a very positive self concept. • . . I think it's 
also affected their interest to a certain degree in that 
" they know they are being observed. . . . Negative, I really 
can't sxiy ariy negative effects offhand. 

18 Other than just taking time to carry out the Project, 

I can't think of any particular positive or negative 
approach. 

19. ... It gave me an opportunity to work with the kids and 
discuss what type of thing you were doing and therefore 
I could make if^soraewhat realistic. . . you're ak'a^'ys 
hearing about' studies and so- on,'. to point outwiiaL a. 
study was and in this sense it gave a good_ stepping^ 
off place. ... I still don't think many of the kids/ 
understand. 
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much^as anything else; it's just one more thing that you carry 
. . . ..and it somet»mes seems like kn annoyance and yet deep 
do\yn I really believe \n what you4e doing and I really want to 

provide some feedback, I am partially annoyed, partially 

glad to be a part of it. 1 

19. It hasn't disturbed me at all because Tm constantly feeling 
that I need to knWeach year better than I do, what are my 
^ own personaji objectives in my Social Studies program and you 
helpe^in the faH to. . . see what those were. . ... . Til bq very 

interested in the results of your research, of what your di- 
coveries have been as far as my own personal program in the 
" social science Tite. Then I would be interested in knowing 
how does that compare with my colleagues in the gro".p and 

, ^-If we do vary in those objrctivos,^ then maybe we'd better sit 

down and take a fook where we agree and where we disagree. 
I think there's a lot of value inithat. 
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I think you've gotten pretty well. . . what we're trying to do in 
% the classroonj as far as the questions are. There are 
always classes and things from day to day that. . .1 think are 
important, *that you wish that you could see, but hopefully 
that will^omjeLiJUt from the questons that you asked the 
Chiiafeh too. * 



ata not available. 




iata not available. 



4. Ndt, I think yDu*Ve been very thorough, and I think your tests 
very thorough.. , 

i 

I thmk you've really tried and I think that if there is a downfall 
to it\ it has been my part. . . Everybody thinks they have 
an unusual year and this is probably the way I feel. . . so ! 
don't know if your tests from testing me will be valid because 
of theyob I have done. . , . this test happened to hit me on a 
year when I was down on Social Stlidies and had trouble with 
Social Studies whereas another year 1 might not have had; 
that att\tude and so ypur test, my class may bp biased be- 
cause 0^ my'^attitudo towards the Social Studies ^this year 
has beeti negative and so this may be shown oa there. . . 
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1. I don't know I would like to have you know. . .the 

only book that 1 could even find on. . .teaching Social f 
Studies per se, was copyrighted Irl 1949 at the Public 
Library. It's like an. area that's not dealt wjth in our 
school system at alL ... On an elementary basis^, the " . 
kids n ever had it daily; it's just not taught. There's no 
emphasis and of coui:se I,happ(?n t6 feel that it's a very 
important. ... 

^ 

2. No, not really. You basically missed out on the whole 
program. . . . You' re' not going toicome in and interview 
a few students and or tape record one set -up lesson or 
give a pre test and a post test and find out what's going 
on in the Social Studies program for that year of slgni-^. 
fincance. You can't do it. The only way you're going 
do it. . . unless you come in all the time, on a daily . ^ 
basis and really <!o an (n-depth study on it. It's^almost^ 
impossible to^do this. Whenever you bring an outside | 
person into a classroom, you've changed the situation. , 
Whenever you bring a test to the classroom, a pre test \ 
or a post test, you've changed the situation and there's ^ 
no way, you can bring this material back and sort of j 
sift through it and sort through it and you can assign ^ 
scores and you can evaluate this as bes^ you think. • 
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I wonder if you can really come up witlj valid results from 
this type of testing. In the Social Studies area, I wonder if 
'you can come up with any kind of testirjg,. . . any kind of 
results at all, because the area does not lend itself to, . 
as far as I can tell to any kind of testing, either factual or 
conceptual or whatever. 

... I think that the person that was coming around should 
have sp^nt moye time ajid actually come .into the clilssrooni. 
Like /jhe interviewer/ I had where she*d come in I .think in 
the beginning of the year. She*d come. . . into the classroom 
and she'd observe what was going on in the classroom/. . 
Individuals who came after that should have* .♦done the 
same thing, spent more time in the classroom and seen whDt 
was g6in[; on in the classroom instead of just having 
questionnaires filled out,^ because I think a lot of these 
^children. . . have a^hard time reading and I can pick out 
..three or four of them that took that test and didn't even know 
what^the heck they wore reading. They couldnt even under- 
stand tli^lwords and they didn't eycn know the directions 
and they were just fi lling in anything and. . whatever the results 
you're going to get back from some of these kids are oot 
going to be true. They may guess their vvay through it or 
whatever, but that's another fault I found with the course too. 
I thiak Jt was a little bit too difficult for .some of the children 
.... They were more verbal in class. . .^,^they would talk*a 
lot more in the classroom like Kere. lUs rending* 
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You think, ''Well, now I've got that' guy figured out 
but you're really not observing the significant 
features of the program. " , 

That would be bard to say. My only way of assessing 
it is Kow they perform in 7th and 8th grade where I 
know they 'deal with having to do reports, written ' 
reports and research. ... I don't think you can actualty 
observe that or see that type of.behavior or the typg ' . 
that these kids even realize that they're really getting 
something out of it until they're faced with gnother ' 
situation that's similar and they themselves don't • 
know. ... • ^ , • ^ _ 

Data not available. 

I think you've really tried ^and I tfiink that if the^e is a 
downfall to it, 4t has been my,^paxt. . . . Everybody 
thinks they have an unusual year^.and this is probably 
the way I feel. , . so i don't know If your tests from 
this type of testing — in the Social Studies area, I 
wonder if you can comeUp with any WTnd of testing, ' 
. any kind of results at all, because the area does 
not lend itself to,, as far as I can tell to any kind 
of testing, either factual or conceptual or whatever. . . 

.... You've hit. . . all the ore^s I 1 ookcat when I look 
at my program. . . 

. ^ 36d 
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is 2nd level but when we had the course i^,the classroom he 
would ask questions; he*d listen^he enjoyed the film6 and 
h*e cDjoyed having people read to him and h(? retained a lot ^ 
of what was going on and I don't thihkj you can. . , . Even 
specific facts these.kids can give you/ and I don't think this 
comes out on this test that they were taking at all; 

7. Data not available.^ ---^■'^ 

s \ 

8. I feel as though you've stressed Man: A Course of Study 
in your coming around and observing but I don't know that 
you've actually seen what tlie children haveproduced 

far as their notebooks and research papers and that's one 
imporfant part that we do stress and put a lot of emphasis 
oa, .but \\ you're talking about the results of Man: A 
Course of Study, yes, because you will have post tested ' 
them on some of the matei ial that should have been observed 

^ there to know that. . Ihey are al^le to or we think they 

ought to take note; i doa't know how you measure that. 

9. Data not available. 

10. Since the basis of the course is to. . . view man as himself and . 
view him in relationship to the work! around him and the 

.animals around him, the entire world around him. • . and to 
form attitudes about those things around him, I think it's 
been very successful that way and \ think you've tested for 
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7; There's a lot going into a Social Studies program'.' 

Once you clid; observe me or when you're testing, I'm . • 
. ... leery on tests myself. . . . you could see how much 
a child Jearns but sometimes. . . it's just a bad day for 
- him. . . or he's just not thinking right or the question's 
not worded right. . . it can sway it so badly ^nd. . when 
she did come to observe she /the interviewer/ said 
she did want to see a teacher sort of discuss ion «type 
thing so that's what she saw and. . .we had a lot of - 

\ group projects we developed. . . They each planned 
their own city, where taput thing;. . . it's all the 
integral part of Social Studies. They put a lot. of 
concepts into it. ! . . . ^ ; 

♦ 

8. ... you havenjt seen. . ft great deal of it you know just 
in the times thatyou're here. You really would have to 
be here all the time to see it and as I've told you before, 
... I don't consider Social Studies just one bldck of the 
day. I think it^s more or less the whole^day of the 
cjiilc}ren getting a)ong together. It's really the life of 
the class rather than just one^subject, so yes. \ suppose 
you have seen a'cross section of it. . . but I've watched 
the children change a little bit and hopefully they get 
along better together and are a little more^tolerant. ... ' 
I think you've missed some of the better aspects cause 
once in a while.tl^ey really get into a good talk or. . . 
spmcthing about it and it's more interesting for them. 
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this and you've covered this. Many people who would want 
^r;-. their children to learn that Columbus discovered the 
'United States or America in 1492 or whatever would be 
greatly disappointed and would think that you're way out 
in left field someplace and probably would want to change 
the program Immediately. . .but we're not looking to teach 
the students this factual itiformation, so I think the tests 
have gone after the things.that we* ve been trying to. . . teach 
to the students. I think". ... an appreciation of this type is 
much harder to tench, but 1 think when it comes toihe 
students, it's much easier to grasp and learn and probably 
stays with that student that much longer than.rfny fact that 
you could ever teach them, so if these are the tilings that 
we're going after, I think the tests and the program^s s-et up 

very well for this. ' , 

/ * ^ 

No, I don't really think you have because I think i'f we were 
oaljTr teaching MAC OS? then you would^but there are sojnanj 
other things that go into it Now, yoQ' ve never been /here/ 
for instance, or talked to us abou^ . .their outdoor outings 

' and the things like that or.about their career education things 
or about their. , . fafnily life, . ,but ajlthat^goes into our over 
all Soci^f Studies program. I hope that it*s at least listed 

' that there's lots of things that are thero but if someone ever 
got the idea that we just did MAC OS, . it would be an 
inaccuracy cause there's so much more that goes into it. 
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I think so. . . ^I've said everything that I felt that I wanted 
you to know abou|:^and. ... I think you' ve allowed us to be * 

honest and that's where I feel the whole thing' is 

I haven't felt this as a threat at all because I feel go6d 
about my Social Studies progrjlm. : . . I believe in it. ' * ' 

10. Well, it would be impossible to say that you've observed 
all the significant aspects or you've negkpted them 
bcoauoe we just had. so much time tQgether. It's a 
matter of physical .timing. Sure, had things come 
up, but I couldn't. plan. them^to come up when you were 
here. . . I, would have liked you to have seen them work 
' together in their little committee groups. I would have ' 
liked you\o have seen them work together on their projects 
in art and mapwork and^een how beautifully they just dove- 
tailed with eacVoJher; each one accepting his share of the ^ 
work and doing his part, 'not saying you did more than I 
^did and things lik-e'that, seeing them mature so nicely and 
seeing how they put into effect many of the things they've 
been taught. ... 

-ill. . . . Well I'm disappointed in itjrankly because it hasn't * 
done some of the things that I wanted it to-do and I'm , . 
going to make some adjustments in the way I teach it'' 
next year because I think that things could be phrased 
' ^differently and that it could be ttiught in a less pompou? 
fashion and I'm goirfg to bring them down a little bit^more 
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. • . say we spend 6 weeks on one unit, . . . that doesn^t mean 

that that's all we doMn those 6 weeks. . . . There's all kinds 
. \ of related activities. ^ . think you^ve donQ srn excellent 
\ job in covering specifically what the MACOS, how the MACOS 
\ materials helps our social studies program. ... I think you've 
' • - ^gotten. our philosophy too, . . .1 just think there's many speci- 
; ' ^flc activities that you really haven't been able- to get into, 
but I don*t know how you, that really would be too time con- 
suming. 

jUp 12. Data not available. 
' 13. Data not available. 

* i 

. 14. Data not available. 

• o 

15. Tm not sure. I think we needed probably more of. . . what's 
going on here^right n^ow, more input from your people and 
^ my input. . . mord^Qoitimunication from us so that we 

' better understand \vlfere. . . all of us. are in this program. * 
I think th'at would have been beneficial because with all the 
" ^ thin^ that teachers and stud'en{s have to do today, the 

feeling* is at times. . .that one moi?e thing and I don't J^now 
where.we're going to. . . put it kmd of thing and I think we 
. : needed^. . niore communfication on that. . . .We say that our 
\^ ^, social studie? pr^ograirx is».and, ...jcnaybe you needed, to - 
Observe us more to be able to relate back to us, you said 
this \s what it is, but is it really that? 
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^ to the level of the kids that we are working with. . . trying 
^ to cover a range for everybody and even though I give 
^ one person two paragraphs and another person two pages 
^nd somebody else a whole chapter. . . trying to piece it 
according to their needs. . . they still don't get out of it 
wnat^want them to get^t of it. s 

12. I think ^0. - 1 think as mu6h as you can for as short a time 

as you could be here. . . . We do a lot of. our work on - ^ 
field tripsV and of course. . .you missed that, biit as far 
as. . . seeing^typical classes, I think you have and getting 

. comments^from kids that are . . . about as typical as ' , 
you could possibl^want, I think you*ve gfotten them. 

13. No, I suppose if weV^e just talking about our social studies 
^ork in itself, then y6\i haven't missed anything. If 

you were.thinking about. the overall picture of social 

studies possibly as far as ^e science end is intermixed 

with it. . . then maybe you hqye missed some of the im- ^ , 

portant facets because. . . this Is where we ^really see peoplr 

learning to work together, , planning organization going on. , 

We do a lot in. . .making projects. ^ and it, requires'planning 

on their oart and seeinp* that thev follow throue^h on whnf 

they say they're going to do and keeping^records and, . . ,^ 

jusb responsibilities which I think i^, very import ant. as far as*/ 

bepon^ing good qftizons, resRpnvSiblp citizens. .... 

' - — V ... ^, 
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17. 



18. 



...I think you^ve probably hit most of the Jiighlights therq - 

discussion^ artwork, some games, mode some tools 

I try to stress grouping and talking about it, because then 
you can get. . . ideas from other people that you wouldn^t 
get any other way. ... 



^ not available. 



No, I don't think you have Yes, y^'u came .in and watched 

... the discussion that day and I think it v/as.life cycles. . . 

with my introductory lesson Well that was a fairly 

significant thing, the begidning, so I'd say that would havey 
been.a positive significant thing. I would have hoped you 
would have been here when we got into the beginning thing 
on animals because we did some of out best stuff then. . . 
in terms of the kids* interest and enthusiasm ajjd the 
varietur of activities and then we dropped it. /I would ha^ve 
hoped/ that you could have cpme in and seen some waning 
things too that you didn't see. You saw one significant 
thing pod interns of the number of them, that's probably 
a good percentage out of what we .did this yea-r, because 
we didn't do the entire thing. 



19. Yes, I guess l^b. 



'14. 



15. 



16. 



17. 



18. 



No, I don't think you saw a. true gj^ture of it because Tve 

had a difficult time getting to it, -because it's taken me 

too long to gel the students to the, reading and the math, 

which is why we're so f r behind. . . .1 have ha^to go back 

and review all their basic skills in ' jading, sounds of 

letters and sounds of words and that's taken twicers long 

as 1 ha'd^planned. .^.When we got, time, we had It /Socj.al > 

Studies/ and^T lot of the time we couldn*t get it in. j 

« 

I believe that one observation. . . you made and recorded was 
a good example of what it was about as far as our Social 
Studies this year. 

As I've looj^ed at this study, and as I understand what you*\ 
been doing, I think you've been really comprehensive and 
really good,* so I think, yes you have. 

I don't know just what you've observed. All you've 
done are th^se two tests. 

No, I don't believe you have really . . . i think you probably 
missed a lot of the spontaneous kinds. of things that just 
come up, such as class meetings that we've had and 
some of the times when we've gotten off the track, the * 
more iWormal aspects of the program which 1 don't 
know how you'd get p hold of. 



19. 



Data not available. 
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Figure y-15 / 

a. la sociafl studies clais, do you ever talk about unfairness or prejudice toward people or groups? If no, do yon ever 
talk about them in ar y o^her class? U no: go to b. If yes, can you describe what you talked^about—give some 
examples of whafyoii said. ^ ' » ' • - « ^ ^ . 

b. Have you ever talked about unfairaes& toward different^ races, or toward men and women, or toward religions, or toward 
poor people, or people in other countries*? If yes: Can you tell, me what you talked about or give me some examples? 
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^ la. Data not available. ! 

2a. We had in scienbe. . thing about stereotyping and we , 
Aalked about that. • . 

h. There's this one giil here in school and ^he has a different 
religion. . .and everybody thinks she*s so weird. 



.3a. Sometimes in readii 



ig we do."" *\Ve talk about/Muslims and' 



other religions likejCatholics.^ 
b. Nppe, we never tal/c^d about that much. . . . 



4a. We talked about dwfetances between people. . . between 
" bl?ck and white ajfid maybd* their religion. * . . * 

b. Like in the emotions, like boys and girls and. . . the 
di|ference betweffen what boys get and what girls get. . . . 
We had the discussion like what we thought wasn't fair in 
' • our homes or like what your brothers and sis^'s thought^ 
" ' was unfa irj/like the jobs you had to.do. ^ 

5a. Data^noty'availa^le. ' - 




la. No. • ■ 

b. No. 

2a. No. ' . ' 

b. Yes, somd:imes. It was written in the book about 
^ people along time ago. . . the poor. . . would get 20 
y yetCrs for stealing a piecQ of bread. 

\ And also. . . they made children si.x or seven do that w^rk * 
in the c'oal mine> ' ■ ; 

3a. Data notNivailable. " • 

b Some boys were disagreeing why ladies aren't 

created equal as men. . . . The boys said a girl couldn't 
.drive a truck or girls shouldn't be allowed to play, ^ 
"^basketball or football. ..and a woman's place is in the 
^ <>kitchen or^a*t home. 

Well, onejime we were putting down some poijil for, 

/ti student/ runs around saying /ethnic remark/. . . 

and he 'has Ao fight to piit down my nationality. . 
' because I Iftce me for what I am. I don't care whether 
• I'm Polish, or green or^black or white. . . . Vm still a 

person and I have personal fc lings about thing's and 

• 37G 
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6a. No. 

b. .We've talked about men and women, their rights and 
> Everything. ' ' ? ^ 

7a. No everybody feels that everybody's ..;the same, like 
if they're black, they'/e not any different, just^their skin 
cdlor. " ' . • 

8a. ».No. ' • 

, b. ... /The toacher/ lets some^pebj^le du everything and. . 
won't call on others. / Teacher/ tpkes some people on 
trips ahd leaves some people here. 

9a. No, not really. 




I 



b. 'Sometimes /the teacher/ asks about. . . when the immigrants 
. ' were coming" over and South Viet Naiii. Sec u'theyliad 

the right to com6 over and adopt the South Vict Nam 

children in the , I nited States. ^ 

10a.. Data not available. ^ 



3? 



. we all argued. . . /the teacher/ taught us to communicate 
with people so that we can tell them what's rig^t and 
what's wrong. . .to tey them that we have jusf as 
much right in freedo^ 4is another person does.^. . c 
\ p'erson shouldn't be Allowed to gc and shoot^'another 
person, if we're not allowed. ^' 

\la.' YvQS, like when orte girl gets to do more stuff than ^ ' 
another girL / - 

\ ^Also-in the coioaics, . .'.Africans. wefi/ treated as slaves. 

\ , ; / 

bl Indians / 

Nixon . • / 

5a. 1 Once in a while, when we were studying about India,_\VQ 
would talk about. . . how unfair the caste system /is,^. 



About the Blacks and now al^but this Women's lib\ We. ' 
had a chapter in our bdok ^liout Women's lib. ^ 

And about the Blacks and;(iowJhey got there and about 
who Martin Luther Kiug/^^vas/ and whatjhe did to help 
make Blacks free. " / . , . - .. 

. / ■ : . . . 
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11a. We talked about. . . not making^riends because they are 
a different color or they have a different religious ways 
* and stuff like that. , ^ 

• b. ^^^e. were talking a})6ut women's liberation. .. . ^ 

We talked about the farmers**, .they have all the food and if 
we ran out of food, . .^they'd keep all the food for their family 
or give it to otKer people too.^. . . Then, we just talked about 
population which is unfair because they build all the houses 
and then we won't have' any' food. 



12a. No. 



Only in Physical Education. . . like who steals the Ball 
from each other* . . who should be pitcher and who shouldn't 
and who's out and who's not in, and teams. . . . 



b.j No. 



13a. Data not 




14a. Yes, when the eskimos have. . . old people get too old to tag 
along, -they just leave them out in tlie ice to die, and^some- 
times it's the old peoples' opinion. . .but ^ome of the kids 
just think it's not fair. You shouldnjb do that; you should 
let them ride on the sleds oy something. 



Lik6,in Russia where if there are r»eal poor^Jeople, 
they won't let them go out of the country. ... or in 
India about the higher the? ca$te,^'the more you eat 
•and stuff. . . . Lijj:e the person, ^Jthere's a lord and , > 
- he owna other people and he owned the land and they 
work on tt and stuff like that. .». in the middle ages or/ 
whatever. 

6a. People call people other names. . . .We were having a 
fight and they started making up l^d things about 
Jewish people and. . ./the teacher/ gave us a great" 
big lecture on religion, so now nobody ever fights about 
/religion/; nobody ever teases anybody ^else about religion.^* 

b. We usually discuss about what othe^Qountries give us 
and other states and how they live, the customs. 

7ar We've learned wars and one of our chapters about the 
equal rights about voting. 

b. ... how theiatin Americans wanted their own freedom and 
how they had to.fight for it and then'another country just 
asks for freedom and they gave it to them. 
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About the Blacks. . • The Blacks, and people w^re treating 
them^nfairly. They should b^ust as equal as aaybpdy. ' ^ 

b. Yes, like the eskimos just push around their wife 

We talked about the war, World War n a lot- . • about how 
. . .Hitler would have people Jcilled and. he»d pick blind 
people. . .and if he ever saw anybody Jewgsh, he'd^ave them 
killed, and that's not fair. 

We talked about animals a lot like when the . . . /Netsilik 
Eskimos/ kick the dog aroilnd. ... 

15a. Data not .available. , . * 

b. >\bout men and women. - 

Like.,. . in Russia, the poor people get the good stuff and 
the rich people get the bad stuff. ^ 

16a. Yes. : .'our softball games that we play.^ 

„ b. Sometimes. . . last winter sometime, we were talking about 
'.Watergate. • . * " ' 
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Yes. . . Student A and Stjideht B were fighting. Student ^ ' 
A was picking: on_Student*B jnd she's white-and Student" 
A is black and /the teacner/ yelled ^at Student A because 
h'e started it and we said "you're always sticking up ~ 
for thfe white people and not for the Black people'^ and 
she said, that's not true.' 

The^lndians. The Indians gave the'Pilg^^^^S; i^^^ 
the Indians wanted it with no gates and the pilgrims put 
gat^s around it and ihe Indians- got mad because they • 
did tLat. ^ , . 



4b, 
9a. 



No. 



10a.' 

' b: 



Yes, unfairness like in the book when they did unfair \ 
things likd slavery. . . and then when Abrahgm_ Lincoln 
beca*m% President, he freed the slaves and all the . ♦ 
people didn't^ike it and then jqhnBooth assassinated him. 

Yes, religion. Mormons...^. 



No. 



Yes, Soviet Union. . . cause they can't even buy their 
own clothes if they want. . They can't buy their own. 
cars, ^ey live in apartments, but it*s not theirs. . . . 
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17a. Yes, like prejudice again Blacks, against PuertcTRicans, 
against women. . . .With kids, some of them don't think 
that girls should be allowed to do some things. . . like play 
baseball. 

. . .We were being unfair to the Blacks bac^ in the 1880*s or 
something like that. (Another student added: "We are still 
being unfair to Blacks**). ' 



inued • . * 
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11a". Data not available. 

12a. Aiittle bit in like judging people. . .we had a film on it. 

. , . don't judge a book by it's coyer. . . . Some people 
are pretty wfeird. . .but they^re interesting. 

b. . About women* si^ lib. 

/The teacher/'said that women can do everything that a 
man can do and men can c^o everything a woman can do 
but one thing. They have it /Standing their head against 
the wall. ^ . . ■ 

We talked about a lot of 'people hate Catholics and things 
like that. 

13a. Yes, about slaves and stuff, that wasn't right. ^ v 

England, they /had.to7beIong'to t|ie Church. They 
/ didn't want tc belong so fhey. . . went to New England, 
'I mean New France.*" ^ , ' . 

... . - " I 



Yes, like being unfair to teachers or teachers being unfair 
to kids. • * 

. c ^^^^^ " 

b. 'Data nol available. - ' 



.18a. No. 

^ h ^ ^ " \ . ^ ' ' ^ 

b. Mea and women, we have. ... I think we talked about why 
women should be able to do things suqh as men do, the boyis 
' in the. class. . . say "why can't ^Ye do things the wom^en do". 

19a. pata hot available. 
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14a. Data not available. ' . • 

€ * 

15a. We talk about it a lot. ... in America, they got all this ' 
.industry ^anS air kinds of^tuff'and Alaskans up there 
... all broke down and ain't got hardly nothing -in the 
machines. ... ^ ' '/ * 

. b. Yes, aboiit the Indians.' We took the laad from them * * 
. . . and /p\it them/ on a reservation. ^ • 

Like Columbus back when we studied the slaves, the 
rich people made the poor peoRje Work for theffi. 

.... One king /European/ |nd he hadtbeen unfeic to ' 
his own people and he was^iving his dogs. coUa^rs that 
wore made out of gold and his horses. . . saddles with 
gold. .*^buf when the people of the village came for help ^ 
, he wouldn't do anything; ' " 



16a.' Yes. ..alnj^t^all of them. 



b. No. 
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17a. We talked'about prejudice and stuff like that. 

b When we were studyir^- the government, we " 

^ talked gbout the Blacks and the Whites because 
the Blacks couldn't vote. ... * ^ 

o » • - 

18a. Yes, Europeans and. .. foreigners. ^ . • . 

Yes, like communists. . . We^had a thii^ about'. . 
^Communists in Europe aiid. !. how tliey ddh'tjike us. 
, They havVsomfe bad tfcings to say about us^ • • We * ^ 

kind of just don*t*like each oih^rS * 

Blacks- how^they should be fairer to them and shouldn't 
call them names and stuff^,^ 



Catholic and Mormon /religions/. 

'19a. Sometimes. . . li|ce some people think they dott't like 

.Blacks and the American Indian;»the^ doh!t like Spanisli 
people. • . Like the Indians, we disagree w^th all that.* 
We just throw them out and it's not their fault, it's oursi 
. .^They're the oijies that- are getting knocked around a 
lot. They owned thi% country before we did so naturally 
the people are going to knock them, around and saying 

► * ' they*re dirty reds and that tliey killed everyone and all 
. this. . . .It's unfair. 

3RG 
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b.' Well everybody believes in different things, you can't do 
much about it.? . " ' ' . ' 

. ^ Like in the.Middle East the.M9slems and the IslaJtns, . * ; 




/And poor peopleA*he^usually get knocked around pretty 
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♦ irCan you give me some examples? 2) VVhy dolfes that seem wpong to you?. , - " . > v * ■ • . 

tf/Have-y^eamed any ideas or beliefs that people have,or ways that theylive thafseem'better than what we do in-- our - 
'. 'country now? yes, 1) Can ybu gl've me some examples? 2) Uliy ^oea that stfem.bettei'to;you?' ^ ' 
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. la. The Eskimos, when they kill the seal, the mother puts 
watfiT on the eyes to -wash out Ihe spirits or something. 
. . i And they put it in the mouth to give it a drink so that^ 
f the soul of the seal will go back' into another seaband . 
allow the hunter to catch KLm again, . . . Arid they have 
taboos^j /\f/ they break the taboo/! . J^u have tp tell ev6ry- 
»body in the cramp that you did wrong* • * , , ' • 

' -Just last week we read a book about some man Snd I 
think'he killed'some people or somethUig. /.an^d they 

* * argued. They mock each othei^ in songs. They make a 
" song about each'" other. . . when, people . . . want^o fight. 
They sing a song'about that person and^tHen that gets <^ 
them real mad and then they start to fight and when they , 
fight, on^ person hits them right ai^d then when that [ 
person sljarts hitting them, that guy starts and then that 
guy can .paddle him as much as^he \yantsr and then be stoM 

• . ' and he pounds on him and the f{r§t one to fall loses, . . . ^ 



la. When^other people, in Mexico or Spain meet another person , 
they . . . kiss them cheek to cheek. ... ' . • 

I think' in Africa. . ; the way the live. . . and they usually . 
• huuted. . ..Like some states they have like different 
^gods. . . . They think there are two different gods. 

b* You have the customs with* them. . . . They're, doing things 
wrong. We think we're doing it the right way and they 
^ think we did it t^e wrong way. . . . ^/ 

... .1 don't think that people should die forxbmmitting 
a crime* We'used to have th^ electric chair, that's ontr ^ 
iaw?d now but back^ in the old days, . . . whenever you did - 
something Wrong pr^broke into a bar or something and - " 
>stole money, they us'ed to hang you. . . if you killed some - ' V 
body and'they hung you for it. I cquld*seethat, but not 
for stealing or anything..*:. • ' ' . : ]' 
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' -When they cut up the meat and they want to eat, they don't 
cook it enough. They just eat, it raw, the eyeballs raw, or 
when they cut up the seal, they have some excess parts 
that they don't really need and the kids come up there and " 
just take a bite out of it. . . and they can't feed the dogs 
where they caught the seal, it's a taboo. (Another student 
explai 

^,don' 



i^Mw^jiL LUC ocui, iL a ti Luuuu. .^anucner scuae 
)la ins ,.^thi^ they put the dogs, back because if they 
I't, it will 'scare the seal-away and you can't catch it."* 



b. 



The way they treat animals. . . thelrTabobk If theycame • \ 
over here and saw what we. . .do, they'd think it would be 
silly. 

/ 

They worship spirits instead of just one god. 

If you. catch a seal, you get less than the rest of the people 
because they got to get their share. You really get less 



than they do iti it* 



They haye Angat^oks to^free the spirits if you^break a taboo. 



J here's anotherj abodthat. . . if they ^on't sharpen their 
tools outside the camp, tTreyTBrmk:^thei^tboo-aiid4he3t^i^ 
have salmjon. . . .^It's. a stupid i;ule. ... ' » 



2a. -Yes, the Indians. . . the long hair. . .Jthe headbands 
they wear, their teepee. 

b. -No, not really. 

c. -Npr 

3a. ' - Yes 7 No examples? given/ 
. b,, _ - No. . 
\c. -No, nothing is better. 
4J Data is not available. 

5a. -The Mormons, their beliefs were, different. They , 
tho^ht it was rightito have more* than one wife 

b. rdQn't, think it^s-right for peopie to^have more than 

one wife. 

i 

c. ^ . . a long time ago, they didn't have so much inflafi'on. 

6] ~^ Data niot~availabl^r-— 
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Ii) the books'. . . if a kid did anything wrong, I have yet 
never heard of any kid getting punished. . . . Ho^v do you / 
learn? They all keep doing it. r 

And they dqn^t have no tissues or nothing to^blow their 

jpiose. Their nose would be all runny and Theyjust 

let it run down their necks and everything. ' , ^ 

And. . •the woman, she's about in her 20's, she looks like 

she^s in her 40*s or 30's. . . " 7 * 

-> " " ^ 

;*^.W.hen they have a baby, they can't have the baby inside an 
^ igloo. The male has to set up a tent and tiie woman has 
— to-^tay in-the3ie,untiXthg baby is born. When the baby is 
'being born, an old woman comes In and yells out naijies, 
and when the baby is fully born, • • • .that^s the name. 1 . . 
It*s stupid. It's actually stupid fo do that ktnd of stuff. 
■ . ^ 

.^nd if somebody kills anybody, they get thrown out of 
the camp. They don*t get put in jail or anything. . That's 
worse really because ypu got to deipend^oT yourself which™ 
is bard. * . 
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7. Data not available. 

8a, -AThe factjhat different religions don't celebrate ^ 
Christmas/ ^ ' ' 

f 

—In England. . . for Christmas, they bring this big 
stiTmp in. and then they sit on it 'and make a wish. . 

'-In Arabia 4:hey have new shoes and they put hay in 
them and Santa Claas' rides camels and fills their/ 
* shoes with toys. .. . * „ ^ 

-In Germany, they don't hav^ Santa Claus, they have 
this lady tiiat brings in their present and if the kids have 

_been bad, there's supposedto be this, big demo'i who 

put switches in th¥ir"sboes or whatever. - - 

b. -No, bec'ause they probably think a lot of our things 
, are kind of weird tQo, . they m^ust have a reason for 
.^everythfng like. . . some guy coming down the chimney* 

-Vietnam. . ^all they would do with the bodies is 
iust throw t;hem on this rop(!. . arid just lift them up 
with a heHcopter and just dump them someplace. 
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Ic. -They shai;e. " They share their food. Theyd share practi- 
<• cally anything, because it's hard to live out in that weather, 

-They don't get greedy* . , . I haven't keard, . . of them getting: 
greedy except for one or two in the books and "you go out on 
, the streets and ypu ask somebody Tor a d|me» . . they'll say 
^ more like you guve nif one* • • • and they just keep on walking. 

-They're willing to'share their wives, children, dogs,^ tools. 
If oncLman's wife^as^ck^an^ wants to go somehwere, 

the other man would give him his wife to tatce7T»T7T5u6^ 

they can oqly keep that wife for a certain amolint of time. /• 

• It seems better; but in a sense* it's wrong.^Ityi sense it's 
-right becuuse that roSn can take care of that other woman,^ 

. * and in a sense it's wrong b6ca&se right here* • • ti two friend$. 
are together and one wife was sick and that guy has to go 
out, the man would take care of her," right? But the other 
- man'would not lake the other guy's wife and take off.* They 
would, we would just Uke.V'^that'gviy wdul"d^^ his 

* wife and he would take off by hfimself usually. 

-They don't hunt-for sportr They hu.nt-for their-food*^..;. and- 
they don''t wasted anything. You look at the restaurants ""and 
they got 9'pile of trash that could.have been» eatem^* A 
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c. In Japan, they take off their muddy shoes; you 'don't 

-I wouldn't n^nd* • . this one place over in South America,. 
I think, . . . tare's this big, long walk and you got to 
crawl way up to this church and take off yout shbes-and 
crawl up to -the aisle and you kneel dowrt and pray and 
. then you go back to your.seat and wait tor the minister* • • 
I wouldn't mind doing that "because it would be different 
and it would\be fun to try different things^if you wanted to. 



"-Yes, iike ia Virgin^iar Ihey had thelchildren-they ^ 
stood up while the father said the prayer and then after 
he got done, they'd just sif down\-. . .They couldn't be 
talked to unless the father talked to tfiem first or unless 
they were j^sked to talk*. * ' ^ 

-In Virginia, they had to wear darkcolored clx)thes and 
had to walk behind the minister to church* 



-I thinH, wasn't 'it in Massaclliusetts where they chopped 
.off their heads, that's wrong. . ' 



A dollar went a lot farther than it does, now, inflation 
and stuff. 
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2a. Yeah, some re^gions. * . . We were studying about all 
, of them, the GatHollcs and the first Christians, and the 
Jewish and a lot of people thife that the Jewish people 
are weird because they don't believe in Jesus as God^s 
son. . . and a lot^of REOple. . . are prejudiced against them 
because they don't believe in God's son and a lot of people 
like them. . / ^ ,^ 

,^ The Aztecs /sacrificed lives/. 

. When wCwere studying the Itidians. . . some of the* things . 
^ <y they do are pretfy weirdy , . . They have different gods for 
' everything and their marriage—how they get married and 
everything, /.and they paint their face. . .and then we talked 
about what different designs *on their face mean. ' ' 

' b. ^ We*ve talked about it but we always find out fhat just 

because they live that way doesn't mean that it*s bad. . . . 
because that's just the way they^re used to. ; . ; its 
different from ours but it's theX)nly way they can survive* 

. c. Yesr-in Mexicp right now they have. . . all these different 
vans; they go around /td/ these people thjt are poor 
and-don*t-ha ve ehough~fo5)d.-... • JTheylveL^the^ajis/ goL 
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good food and fresh food in there and they take it around 
to all the people so that they have better food te eat and ^ * 
they can work better arid make more food if Hiey're farm- 
ers. . . and in.fhe U. S. we doS't do that, we just sort of Ibr- 
get about them. 5* . 
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10a. Data not available. 

b. Different countries have different customs. ... I think 
it's all right becausesdifferent people have different. ' 



ways of doing things. 



c. Phi t\ot sure, no, if we have Horgot. 



11. Data not availaBle. 



12a. Caste syate'm^whDW they're separated and about how 
the different o4stes have to something and they can't . 
^ihifiglc^Jn with the.pther castes. . . the different castes 



can^^e^'t'tbgether. * 



Alf th^ starvation. /. in India, yet those^cows all 
running all over the place and just because of their reli- 

gious belief they can't eat them. . ♦ . 

♦ - * 

* K y 

About the Mexicans [Aztecs/, . . Montezuma thought 
th^tCortez was Quetzalcoatl and they then got into 
a fight* . . and the whole kingdom^^. .-vanished and then 
Mexico City was found instesyj^. , ' 



/In/ Mexico right now, they wonft letyou take in youit 
automobij.es*for^so long or you can't send in any tape 
recorders {Another student explains: "... Mexico has 
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In foreign countries. . . they aren't building as much as . 
^e are ard they're saving their land for crops and. . . . 
one of these days we^re not going to have any food and 
we,' re going to have to borrow |rom tftem. 
. . j 
3a. Yes, like the Eskimo, they rub sand in the fishes'^ eyes, 
^. . . they put water in the seal's mouth and after .they kiU ■ 
it; all these traditions, I wonder. about. i 

' . . We were talking about India, the overpopulation; 
there are^ore women than men; a father and mother 
might have to get rid of another girl cause there are too 
. ' many*X)Mhem and they can't support them. 



b. I don't know. , 
c» No. > 

4. Data not available. 



5a. Yes, in Japan, they "have to take off their shoes before 
they go in the house. . . . Theyl re so different about 
''suicide; they Ju^^do it when the new year comes if they 
don't think they'^can^hlandle it. 

The Netsilik Eskimo puf ashes over the fish's eyes^jmd"^ 
they eat thefr eyes too. ^ ^ 
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a poor production thing,, and if we bring in anv good ' 
production, the people from Mexico will buy ^l these 
good things"/. ' ' - ^ 

. . . There was this one church^that had a whole biinch of 
gods 6n it. I can't imagine believing, in so many gods. 

They got the caste system in India thafcftie highest 'fcaste 
can only eat bread and somethinf else, even though they 
are tbe richest, they can't eat very much because of their 
religious belief. - J * - . 

They /Indians/ think thereJs reincarnation, , 
— — . 

Yes, when they don't eat the cow, over iU India because 
everybody's starving. They sjtiil won't eat it/ 

In" the Middle Ages w|iere somebody owned some land 
and then everybody^ who worked underneath them had to <io what 
. they satd, had to give them half of the land and they would 
givaarmy protection; that doesn't seem^fair where they 
have to wort the land and give half to the owner too. 
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c. 



•The people are different than us. . . everybody on earth 
isn't the same. They have a rigiit^to. . . .believe something; 
It's up to them. ;t ^ 



No. 



-Wheni;he Dutch explorer went over^nd visited the"^ 
Netsilik Eskimos. . .they went out hun1:|jig> . . for survival 
and we mostly go out. . *huntins for (ur and for sport. 

•/ Netsilik Eskimo^/. . ..the way they make their houses 
. . . ip the way they dress. . . . Now the women don't all . 
stay home. . .they work in the.stores. . .btit the Netsilik 
women. . . they "stay home and chew ,on the husband's boots 
to get them softened up. . . after they get frozen over night. 
. , they stipk them in their mouth and stretch themj they 
iiave a thing that builds up strpng l;eeth. . . Their teelfi 
are worn down like this you know. 



-The >yay the woman always hiis to sjtay home... .they , 
1always^favor'*||ie boys more instead of.the girls, for hunt- ' 
ing. . ..When a mother has a girl baby, they ship it off 
somewhere until it gets big enough to be afile to do^some- 
things around Jhe house. Sometitr^es they're almost 
starving and j^^th^e mother/ has a girl, ^they sometinles kill 



-In the castes. . .\^ke the'llntoifchables, they couldn't touch 
them or even,ate special things. I think that's* weiiclf. 
because they should havs just^as much rights as the 
. people that are in^higher castes. 

' c.-They >/ India^/ don't have too much pollution.^;} .It jwould 
be nice to have a lot more fresb air instea.d. ^ ' 

-. . .In Brazil, .they only have a few cities here and there 
and thm you look at the United States and theyy e all crov/ded 
together. I wish.they weren't so-crowded. " ^ , 

I3a. -Some^of them are. They talked about sacrifice when 
they*^ Aztecj/ cut out the heart . . -cut dUt the heart and 
* then "eat the heart . • ' ' ^ ^ 

-I think it's either thelnca or the Maya. . . where they 
take a woman and they break heV backbone and they 
put. . .gold and milk... They pu* heavy stones in her 
pockets hnd everything. . . and throw herein the water 
so she can't swim. . . and they drown her. 

Ai* -The Soviet Union because they have the'prices pf the food 
and the way they liv.e is wrong. . . They've got to pay so much 
for food and clothes and^here in the United States we can 
<> get it cheaper Jiere ai^d they've got to work for the govern- 
ment. . ' . . i' 
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if theydon*t need it. • • /.It's wrong^ because everybody 
♦ « should be able to live, . 

' c. -There's, not pollution. . • and there aro no laws about killing 
people there. It's just a family affair, • , and -there's not . , 

• been any murders they can eat most anything they 

want^ta-without buying it.% • and make their own tools'and 

• ahlng^s like that. . . . . . - . 

7a> .-The Eskimos, they're only different because they eat 

• eyeballs. . • and how they kill their things. . .and their 
religious customs are pretty weird. . Once they hacLa 
story in a book about the Eskimos and £T£7said that this 
guy^lost his soul and they werp beating him to death, just 
pretending so Vis sou* would come back and save him and 
they believe that and thc?y had a whole bife story on it. . . . 

• b. Data not available. , - 

c. I like the way^somfe. . . states h^ve a law that they don't 
allow whale /killingZ. > ^ , *• , 

-Jn another country^ I can't remember where it is.,. . .but 

. ihey still have. . . cars and* you can buy a good. Poi'sche 

or something for le§s than ^,000 and now its $14,020 

for a Porsehe here. ' 
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c.'- -I don't think so. 
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14^ ^-Yes, the Africans carry stuff on theit heads and eat 
different stuff and it seamed weird. 

-In Russia, the communists and'Cverybody has to be 
strict "and everybody has a job and they don't get paid ^ 
much. . . and they dan't le^ve the Qountry, well some of 
them can, but T thouerHt it was wtfird because we're - * 
able to go all over the fikice. ' 

... In the Middle East and out in tHe desert, how tVtey 
live and. . .jtheir tents and theip clothes and how they wear 
^ stuff over their face in Africa? 



O V 



> 



-We've^heard. . . on Africa! on the tribes and. Pygmies / 
how short they are, and w^ learned^a lot, about dating 
ancf trading. . .what kind of jungles, how they are and 
about the Russian communists • \ 

If., ^Not. really; it's just their way of living and they'Jiave a 
different way and we have a differ^ent way. , 



c. In Africa, the tribes. . . are peaceful, . . . and they liaye - 
a nice life njid we're sitting over here with inflation. ... ^ 
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8a. -It's strange to us because we aren't with them. . . or in j I5a. 



their group, or in their country. 

,{^rhis group studied the Man and Animals unit of MACOS*and 
did not ^et into other cultures/ 



] 



9a. 



. . /the teacher/ told us about those. . . half \<^olf and | 
half human beings aad bow they live. . . ; they lived like " j 
\volves, but they were human J)eings. ... I can't remember 
the name. . . : They-hunt like wolves, but really, they're \ 
just regular people and they live in caves like 'woods and j 
stuff or like in halts or dens or something. | 



•AVe learned about different religions. . . like Jewish 
/ rel-igioji)^^. . if they believed in Christ and'^if they 
believed in God and if they believe that tl\g world was 
made through centuries or God made it, things like that. 



b. . No. 



-Yes, at the beginning of the year w.e were studying 
on the Indians; they had teepees instead of the kind 
of houses we had, and. . . the basket makers. . . really 
relied on their nuts. . . and we don't really have to 
rely on any kind of food. . . . How the Indians hunt, 
like the buffalo hunteis, tliey cafch the buffalo, then 
put wolf skins on their backs and ajl over themselves 
so that they.iook like wolves i)ecause the'^^hf^'alo 
\youldn*t worry about it. 

-There were these Indians that lived real high on 
plateaus and they'd build a hou^e- like, fhere'd be 
a house and^another house. . . like an aj^artment in 
old days and they made it out of stone. . . . ; They'd 
have steps going up and if someone came up,^ all 
they had to. do is push them off. . . Whenever the 
parent's son or daughteX' got married, they'd. . .-just 
build*another room on it instead of their son and 
daughter moving away. ... 



c. Sort of /fNo examples given/ 

Wa. (-Yes, like com^munist... . .because we have it different 
here. ' • * 



-They /the Indians/ eat different kinds of food made 
out of bread and stuff made out of corn. 
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' -The Eskimos. . .Jiving in those ice housesj^having those 
Jittle things that keep the spirits away; eating raw meat 
^ . . . drinking blood; -eating fish eyes; blowing up the intes- 
tines, they play with intestines; . spiritism. . . when ^hey 
caught fish they put- ashes over their eyes so the fish 
couldn't tell or see their friends. . and they put water in 
the seal's mouth so it wouldn't be thirsty when they 
killed them; . and when the man would mak? hi^ toojs, ^ 
he h ad to go away from camp cause the woman couIdn*t 
watch him - that would be badluck. 

-They have their own ways; that's the way they waht to 
live... It's their lives, not ours. - 

They don't make as much pollution. ^ I 

-They just use whale fat and stuff to^light lanterns instead'' 
of using electrbity. . . They never / are/ seen smoking. ' 
.... They look in better s hape than us sometimes. 

Their /Netsilik Eskimos/ food, they eat their eyes and., 
put ashes in them and they dance around all the time and 
then at night tHey just have their ceremony. They don't 
clean their clothes; they tarlk different;. r. . Tltey go to * 



^ ' : ' I 

7\ "^he way they caught fish;, they tied a rope or 

V/ine onto the spear- and they'd throw it at. . . thejish _and 

try to spear it. 

-About New France, about them being so greedy, they 
had land, why can't they try to stay with the land they 
got?. . . New France, the l^itish and Spanish, the wh^Ie 
* - - North.^^merican-. . . .they were figfiting over it / land/ , 
wh^ c^n't they just keep vyhat they-rhave now? 

.-Them /PeopIV livilig ^v-jder a king, they- should' just 
be free arid not be unde- the rule of asking. 

c. -Yes, like the buffalo hunters, ^vhen.tljey killed their^ 
buffalo, they used every part of it, but. . . we just throw, 
the bones away and everything. . . Z It's better/ because 
they»re cons^C^ing the stuff and 'not like wasting it. 

16a, some peojjj^/ Africans/. . . are just a lot 

•different. /. ; they eat different things than we do 

I think it's strange that they just wear a little bit • ' 
of clothing and it's strange how they hunt. . . how 
they're tall and short and stuff like that. Pygmies. 

' Like some of thejn are backward ; yoy just 

think that modem society^would have got up to them 
/ by now. , ' ' . ' * ^ 
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the bathroom in the open; They don't 'take baths' like two 
months; They be-smelling and they roll theirtbaby in the 
snow when it's first barn so he can^et used 16 it. < 

^ b. -Yes, whe^n they kill those animals like that and when 

fhey put their hands iji cold water and when their grand-, 
mother was too old / and/ can^t keep up with the other 
ones, they legve them behind with no food or nothing and 
they die. • ^ « 

c. No. . ' . _ . ' . 

12. Data not avaikible. . ^ 

« * - " 

43. Data not available. 

J- 

I4a. No. • , ^. • 

b. No. , ' , 

c. No. 

15. Data not available. - ' 

->*•' 

16. Data not available. ' 
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-What I think is different is some people worship. . . , 

j idols and people wjorship communism; some people*' 

I " Worship heroism. 

*j .b. -I am not saying anything Igainst Hitler, .... 

i .... he has to take over the world . . 

^ - -Most things are right is what I *think^ maybe a few 

; things, bat it's their way and if they want to be'that • 

I ' way, we can't stop them; t;hey can dolhat. 
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\ c. -Italy has really terf^fic food. . • . and real old buildings. 
^ I'd like to see real old^'buildings. ^ ' " 

\ • * ' ' ' * • ♦ I 

j . -Like they / Africans/ ar^^ore for the- people thaiiVts. 
V all for modern science. . . and that's better to me. . . ♦ " . 

Il7a. -The way. . . K ing Ferdinand and Queen*Isabella- J _ 

can'-t see. . . how^ they"*g;ot all the richness, I know /hovv/ ' 
j ^ they ^bt the food and stuff but where did fchey get the 
! ' money and stuff, /it doesn't seem right that they should 

Have mone^/ not when they make everybody elfee slave " / 
and work'all the time. , ' r , 
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17a, -Yes, like tKe JEskimos, the way they hunt and the-f;ools 
th*ey use, • .what they eat, caribou eyes an^ raw fish*.* ♦ ♦ 
. and the games they play ♦ ♦ like one person stands here 
and th^ other stands here and they point to his mouth 
p^ide as they can until they break out laughing, ♦ ♦ > • ♦ 
✓t'he way they pake their clothes, like the womenalways. ' 
have to bite*^6wn and they ruin their teeth, ♦ ♦ ♦ When they 
* do'their hair they take all these sticks and braid their hair 
Mo ^around the sticks and then thefir hair sticks out, ♦ ♦ How they 

00 make their house, it's mad^ out of snow.^ ; you'd . 

think you'd freeze in it but they don't and their windows 
are made out of ice, Ice windows and they have only one 
pane. * 

- ' ' b, ^ -They let (heir older people die on the ice, and/. : ♦ if 
someone gets a boy and a girl, they'll keep the boy and 
• they'll just let the girl go. 

• ■ ■ ■ ■• - i 

-When their kids are born, they promise them to some- 

^- body else for marriage I think you should choose your 

own, • * " , 

^ o 

-They're closer, , . they have more fun thaa we do, 

-They get to play in the snov all year round.. ' 

' -There isn't any pollution and they don't have to pay for 
anything,,,,, " . ' ' ^ 
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18a* -Eskimos, they eat meat all raw and gb out and they 

catch fish real near and they get thiis stick, and they / 

got a piece o? bearskin dipped in blood and it makes it red 

down low and it's got a bear hook and they dipped it in . 

"^he water and then \*en they, pull it out, they get a little , 

^ tiny fish, Bait on the hpok, I think that's strange. 

Their housesr , , , ♦because they probably have more time 

they could just leave some of them home to build bigger 

j houses and then liave the others go hunting, , , and they ^ 

i .could build acplace to put their dogs" in too, to keep them 

^ ' from getting frozen, , , when they're hunting, , , , they'lLbe 

I going out like nomads and then they'll hun? forgone day 

i and then make a big hg^Se, . , and they'll sleep in that for 

! one night and then go on and make anotherj)ne^ I think 

j that would b^ a waste of time, why don't /they/ just 

j ' stay in one place, ^ . fi - 

I » * • 

r * 

I b; -The story of the king, he took the other people's money* 
j , , ,*so he could buy stuff for himself, 

I -It was in ijiie Social Studies book, ♦ ♦ ♦ It was aUout Africans 

I and they lived in the jungfe, I can't remember what 

j tribe they were but, , , if somebody did something wrong, 

if they stole or. they killed people; they would stone theiA 
I to'^death. , , /It's wrong/ cause if jhey just stole, people 

shouldn't be killed for that; they should be put^away, but ^ . 

not killed, t ' ' * <. • 
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^/Net^ilik Eskimos/ The way they eat. . . . their customs 
like putting ashes on the eyes/ or their houses; they * I 
^always travei around. ' ^ 



-7 The Russians/ doDt; have any ice. . . and you had to 
—be 18 before youxan learn about any religion and by that 
time. . . you don't have any interest in it. . .andUe 
gdveroment. . . made all the churqhes close 

-In Japan, when they take off their shoes / when they 
' enter the housjs/. . . .they only* had* about three different 
kinds of "Shoes and everybody eith^^r had those kind—' 

^ they didn't have a whole bu nch of different varities 

And the the people had a public swimming pool^^hich 
everybody goes into. . . they all take off their clothes and 
just go -into one swimming pool and they just wash them-- 

• selves^. . They use. . . that night soil for.-. . their regular 
crops and if you want food, that's been used in night 
soil instead of whatever they use, you have to boil it. . . 
The kids don't have any toys of t^eir own; they always * 
have to share - * 

/ -The customs, I don't think they are wrongs if they ^ 
' think they are right. The custom of killing people and • 

• eating them. ' . 
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. • King^K^mayamaya. . . the king of Hawaii, ran a whole 
bunch of people off that cliff. . . He killed them 'all. ^ 

I. -Some of the Indians. . . still live and <hey don't go 
buying a bunch of junk and they can just go get it; 

' they can hunt for it; they $tlll use.the old ways; and 

they have a lot more stuff to las! them longer 

and then. . . natural resources. . ..doesn't get used up 
so faslT [ ' ^ . * 

-Like the peX)ple in other lands, they Just have things' 
better than us, like there wouldc^e' no war over there. . 

-The people in Africa, they don't have stores,. so they 
Just go out in the jungle, pick up something and then * - 
go back home. We»ve got to go to the grocery s tore ^ 
arid spend-all t: is ttioney to.do it. I don't kttow if 
I'd really rather liveln- Africa, but it seems they're ' 
' doing be^tter thari we are, some of them. 

. -If this murderer killed, like a son,' then the mother's T - 
side of the family. , . got to kill the murderer's family . 
arid then the murderer's mothe^^^s-fartiily could and then 
itjust kept on going ar\d going. 
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' Figure V-16 ContiQued 



"Buddhism. . .because they're so solidary. . . chey look on 
the bright s ide of things . ; 

-In this one country they had all these houses line.up 
real close together, in front, they had this radar thing;-*'* 
they ^ere hooke^ up to the sun and they were fixing their 
dinner by the.sun's heat and. think they shouldn't build 
regular houses^ . . that use electricity. . . ; they should iJm 
one that (ises sun for /ener^/ ' • . ^ 



JVs / Japan/ got all these tali builc 
beautiful* trees right n'ext^^ it ar 
J mean, it's so comfortableT 
and they got these cushions. 



^and, then' these 
^e way they oat, 
jcse things on 



-I like our country better than any other country- that 
I know of. . . * * 



.f. they / not clear who they are/ talked about uld- 
people being killed because*there's 'an ovei;p6pulation 
of K)ld people. . . It' wrong to me because if they want 
to die, it's riot somebody else's will to irill t»em. It's 



God's will to kill them. 

a 



. ..there's nobody ahead of everybody* else, because, 
maybe China thinks of som^hing ancJ. then the Americans 
copy it 

-I would like to live back in the 2C*s because I don't like 
thisMnflation stuff. . . horse and buggy .times. 

-I would/ also fike to li>e when they had the dresses back 
there ^nd their bobby socksv . . because I thought that was . 
neat/ in the 50's/ - / 



think that there* s got to be. . . a better country ^han" 
America bfeMuse you can go to (a city)"and yoifJK^ind 
trees, but you know they've got cancer and thf^y're all 
Wilted and. . . the dishes are black. . . 
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-Yes, when tho Eskimos eat the eyes of the caribou. 
(A^notherstudents/adds: ••But that's not really strange, 
a belief of theirs. It's theic custom. ") 



It'^ 



•b^' -About the 7 name unclear/ -they're a little weird to ^is\ we 
are a little weird to them. . . They mak^ their own tools, 
we do that, but tHey chop down a tree and make them out 
of the tree and. .we don't do that. . • . The way they farm. . . 
It's veiy priniitive to us. . . . 

' -and about killing animals. The Eskimos Jcill animals for, 
the skin, but I guess they can do that because they got to • 
keep warm with tfie skins. ^ 

*^ . . I think it's cruel like the Eskimos have t*1 guess it's 
their cul ture - like the^one man who gets i\\s two.thumbs ^ 
* .and goes like that in the mouth and they eadh pull as*hard 
' as they cah and. . . It's a game to see who has better 
willpower and who can contrql themselves. 

. . The Chinese people had to tnkb off their shoe.s before 
/they go in th<^ house and I think j:!ia?'s good cause if \^e do 
that, then we won't get our rugs all dirty and we don't ' 
Kave to vaquunr^that much. ' ^ ^ 

-I ajso think it's great that the Eskipios can survive * 
without any money. . . ^ . 
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.Figure V-17 ' ' ' * - . 

rd like to ask you mor^ about the things you did or learned last year in Social Studies. Vd like to get a list of all the things 
you did or learned that you thought were espee^ially important, and tell me why you think s.o. 



1. We studred about baboons and Eskimos and salmon. . .and . j 
. herring gulls. . . how tlie Eskimos survive in the cold weather \ 
....It wasn^t very important, it was. just neat. (Other" j 
students thought it was important because: . . if anybody 
would ask you that in the future or something. . .you'd know."j 
"cause yoit got to know what other people are like around tjie j 
'country.'.*) ] 

I 

?. Eskimos. . . so we know how different people live. 

^ -Baboons, apes, chimpanz^fes. .. when you get older you 
. might want to... watch anij^als, study animals <like Jane 
"Goodall) 

^ -Salmons, how they got upstream and some dqn't make it. 
-Seagulls.... 

3. . The Netsilik Eskimo. . .because of the way differenUpeople 
live. 

-About the animals of the jungle, about the baboons and 
how they lived. . .Jto see how/diffcrent animals live in the 
^ jungle. 



1. When you study about the new era with the^ Pilgrims and 

the Englishmen came over there* and. started the 
colonies. . .because if they hadn't come over here, we 

wouldn't have no United States (Students add more 

details of American history they learned. The question 
of importance is repeated several times and someone 
f inallj- answers that " it isn't '* Jmportant^ , 

2. Slavery. . . I'd just'like to know the background of Black peopl 

We drew maps. . * ♦ ^ 

-We studied a lot on the Bicentennial. . . ..We 're going tp 
» have'a lot of that next year in grade. 



Different beliefs of people^ different customs. . . . We . 
studied on people from India and Middle East and- Europe 
and Russia. ... If you met one o^ those- people, you'd have 
t^D know what they're like and if you invited them to be a 
guest at your home,' you'd Know what they like and stuff 
.... In Russia. . . where they won't be able to come out of 
their countries, you learn why and I thin!: that's pretty 
important. 



/ 

/ 
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Figure V-17 Continued 



^. J..... ; ^L'ir/^:_ _ ^ \ 

-The different kind of foods the Eskimos ate like'fish eyes 
.^^and raw Jish because nobody would ever know about it 

/otherwise/. , ^ 

Plays about Americans history. . .because you^f know your j 
country. . . and you also learn -how America's been struggling i 

. . ..Because sooner or later we're going to have, to study | 

it and also the Bicentennial is coming up so .we^re going to j 

have to know, what the people are talking about when they | 

talk.;.. • • " ' . ' ' ; 

' ' ' ' \ ^ 

-WeUl need it later on when we get older. . .cause you have } 

to take a test and in the gfade, if you don't pass it, j 

then you can't go on j 

» 'I 

You have to* pass this /State/ test It's nice to know how | 

your country started. ^ '.| 

. . how to do reports.-. . because you have to do them later. ' 

I 

. . other countries. . . you want to see what they do if you i 

go over there. . . . I 



-We learned how to read maps. . . if you can go someplace, 
you have to know how to get there.- 
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5. Data not available. 

6. • I can't remember. 



7. The map. . .because if you're goihg on a trip. . .you 
got to know where you're going. , 

-The different ways people live. * .so if you want to go ^ 
there you know how to act. 

The-Indians, how they lived. 

-The early Settlers so when you get to a iiigh grade 
and they ask you about thlj early settlers, you'll kno\v..^ 
more about the earLyi.vettlers and how they lived and 
all. , ' 

8. Data not available. 

9. Last year we studied the Middle East and^ . . it helped a 

lot this year because we're studying it again. 

I think we studied longitude, lattitude and geographical 
form^.^. . and it's helping 'me a lot because \^e're doing 
it again\this year. 
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Figure V-17 Colitinded 



" . ' ' * 

-We learned how to graph. . . .that's important because if 
you .have something like stock. . . they make graphs on it. . . . 
you'd have to know how to read it. . . . or if you're going to 
do a report, you can do that in your report, mjJke a graph. 

-We learned .tibout other people<s beliefs. . . and I thought^ 
that was important because you got to know what's going 
on in the other world besides yours. 

. . animals. • / ^ 

-We did Man: A Course of Study. . . . ' 

-. . . We had the. . . Data bank. 

How to use maps because this year we're learning more 
about maps and a6out elevati6n. . ^ 

-Animal behnviors And people behaviors. . .because in a Idt 
of ways animals nre like people and in a lot of ways they 
aren't. . ..^ It's just kind of neat to watch them, how they 
. . .care for their families and. . . how they get food and it's 
more or less the same way we do stuff and how we keep our 
faniilies; ... 

-About how people lived. . . it was just interesting. 



-Different customs of people, different ways they live; 
it gives you the idea of. the- types of countries they 
come from. ... , . ' 



-Their rjeligons. 
-Government. 



I 10. Folktales. 



-Economics. . . about wasting youi money and what to 
spend on it. . . . ' " 

-. . . how Chinese people live. 



-Making maps. 
-Johny Applesfred. 
-We also started graphs. 
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-I though religions was pretty important because 
everybody used to go around calling everybody a Jew* . . . 
(Another student disagreed about the study of religion and 
notes: "We didn't really talk about our religion; we 
talked like how people celebrate customs. . . .Like the 

Ukranians. ..they ^on't have a Christmas tree That's 

what we studied, not like Jewish or Christian. We didn't 
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study things like thlft.T^ . ) 



Figure V-17 Continued 
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.-Other peoples* feelings. . . • If you-see somebody that has 
different opinions or differeat lifestyle than yours or believes 
in different stuff then you shouldn't mock what they believe 
because that's how they are brought up to believe. . . . They 
might think that our customs are duml?. . .but that's how they 
were bi^ought up and that's how their belief. .'. ." 

About Apollo 9. 

-About Eskimos and other things like that. . . what they do, 
'what they believe in. ... I don't know Avh;^ it's important/ 
i was just interested in Eskimos. . * 

-Aboiit the salmon. . . when Ihey^re first-born thqy go down* 
the streams and then when they get-ready to lay some of 
their eggs, they go back up and then after they get done, 
they fall apart /It is important/ to learn about nature. 

-About seagulls. . . they pecked on their mother's beak. . . 
when they wanted food. . . .It's born inside the little chick, 

stuff the mother didn't teach h'im Nature taught it 

stuff. ... V 

.Data not available. 



I 
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11. , Not much. ... It was boring really.* 

12. We talked about careers and It gave you a better idea 

of ^hat you might want to^o when you're older. . . . 
It's a.good time to start /looking at careers/. 
*• ' * • * 

-We also. . . learned about different people ^nd, their 
customs. . .around Christmas time; Everybody- gave • 
a*report about on:e country. . . It gives yoiT insight 
td what other people think. . . . Maybe you won't be 
^ discriminating against other people. 

-We learned about different foods of different countries. 

\ 

- . . . We learned lots of stuff about all of South America 
.... Someday you might want to go down there. . . and 
might drive on the right side of the road and smash into 
somebody. ... - . 

-We learned about /our stat^/. . . . We got to see how' 
these^ettlers^/ came over and said, "This is where 
we're going to live." We still go|: some of the old 
' customs, but most of them have grown up ancj changed. 
/It is importan^/ to know .what's been going on before 
your time. ' 
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Figure V-17 Continued 



8. 

9.. 
10.. 



Data not Jiyailable. 
Data not available. 
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Eskimos. . .because you learn how they live and whjjt they do 
and. . . you think of how we live 

-Baboons They're like people ' - 

-Salmon and seagulls. . . with seagulls, if they didnlt ejjf^ 
spme of 'our trash, the. place would have- too much. . . . it ■ ' 
would help us to leiirn about our environment better." 

-. . .We Jearned what people thought was wrong and right. ° . . 
You have to'know what your own opinion is and why it's 
important to yourself. 

-We learned if we could stirk to our own opinions or If you 
just went with the majority cause if a whole bunch of people 
were going for one thing and you were the only one, you " 
might change, but we were seeing if \Ve could. . , stick to 
our qwn. > _ 
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-Yeah, Uk6 Cortez and those guys came over and 
robbefd from Montezuma and' the Aztecs and all those * 
guys and I think that was important to learn about 
because I guess I wanted to learn about it because 
they made some'really neat "stuff. They made. temples 
and made-gold stuff, some of the weird theories they 
iiad about guys from space coming down nnd landrng 
c^* "the temples. ... ' > • \ ; ' 

. . learn|jig how to make the mapa and what the ridge^is 
•and how to measure altitude. . . . 

-I like art a lot and in some. . . films. . . . they told us 
. . . about the Mexican art and how beautiful the. <. .buildings 
.... They've got all sorts of mosaics. ... I thought it was 
important because Mike art a lot. , 

. . the ways that they get natural resources out of . . . 
trees, Like latex from rubber trees. ... 

. . .We were studying ab6ut / a South American Qit^r/ 

. and the way they live there Some of the' things* 

you learned there. . .;You think they iivein old primitive 
straw huts,. . .but they live in pretty civilized things. ..r 



J 
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Figure V-17 Continued 



'-Cooperation of anijanals. It's important to find out how they j 
cooperate so we can find out if we can cooperate. . . . ' i 

. i 

-How to get along with others^. . cau$Q you got to .have that j 
all your life.. - . . . ^ 1 
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-Behavior of ani mals. . . how they live and what foods they 
eat and I giiess it was interesting, yjou got to learn that. 

-We compared man with animals. . .to see how we're 
different fi^om animals. * * * 



12. Baboons, s a lnion> gulls 
--We did a chain of life. - * _ - 

^. -We compared.'. . man lo imimal like how they live, 
life chart. . . life cycles. 

13. DatVnot available. 



14. We loolt^d jit pictures/movies^/ last year. . . * Wo saw them 



/Eskimos/ eating tish eyes. . .that was a food/, .that was a 
• treat to thp |:skim6s. ... . - 



15. Dqtp not 



ible. 



13. 



14. 



' 15. 



-What I thought was neat gbout South Amerida was the 

way they get the fruit I didn't know bananas grow 

in trees/. . .1 thought you could just grow them here 
but it^s not moist enough and hot. . It has to be real 
humid and foggy. 

nWe had this really neat tjiing. We all gol-in a circle 

and w4 talked ^6bout the feelings of everybody You 

could iteally get' your feelings off your chest. . . and if • ' 
youVere mad at somebody, you couj^Just telljhem 
how you felt^and they. . . wouldn't just get all huffy and . 
they'd Understands • • • - 

-We did map reading.^. . . To figure out where you're 
going if you have tqVmove/^around. . ^ ^ 

Data not available. 

Data nol available. 

Mostly we learned about the Vikings and Columbus. . . .- 
-»and who discovered America. . . .because we didn't know 
about it. . 

-W9 made. . . murals. .... 

-who discovered the airplane and who made the first 
balloon...! ' . * 



• * Figure V«*17'Contmued 
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16. The animals . . and if one got hurt. . . you could help it». then ; 16, , Customs of other people. . ^different people. . . . You 
you should "know about it. ' ^ ' ^! . leai:n what more people do and things around the 

/ ' . ' ^ - * : world and why they do it. 

' ' -Cultiires Eskimos, C^romagnom man, Hopi Indians'. . ^: * • v. - * 

. '/It is.importJlnjt/ if you visit there. . ."to learn about • | 17* Data not available. . . \ 

different cultures. . .so you can compare .their cultures • | ^ , * " , 

with our ^cultures .r' ; ' / , yl8. Other people's beliefs. ... sof you won't think th*ey* re 

* * * \ ' - . wrong i&you hav/j a dlfferei(t,belief. 

S r>We watched .1 movie Vast year; "it wag'callcd' I ' , ! . : . ^ . \ 



and it was about h^w^he animal^are going to extinct. ^19 
/It was iniportan^/ to help •pi\eserve^and and stilrff, so tfiat . L 
we wouldn't waste the land and. . . so that most of the animals* 
could live and for people to stop killing animals. ; 

17. . Data not available. c ^ 



1.19. Data not available. 



18. Data not avaifable. 



r 



.19. ;. . Learning about all the difiFerent animals and the Eskimos \ 
. . . just to know what other ijnimals and the Eskimos' are 



^-.^.^ doing and how is it different. ' 
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Were there things you did last year that you miss doin^ this year in Social Studies? Anything else? 



1. 
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-A'lot of drawing. . . We don't do any art this yeari . ^ 
-Studying about the anfmals. 



-We don*t have as much reading outloud as we did this year.*2 
(disagreement from another student ) 



-I miss the class discussions. 
2. Data not available. 
. Data not available. 
4, -The Eskimos killing the seals. 



^Making the maps. 



5', -We have group^onversations, but they're not as gooJ 
/ as last year's_ .... They're about questions but in the 
othdr class we had them about like a vvhole period. 

-1 miss studying baboons. " 

6. Data not available. , • 



I 



5. 



-Group discussions 

-to work in groups | 

-Not really. f 

-No. , * ^ . ' 

-Last year we had to make our own projects. . . . 



-I miss all the activitie.<5 we used to dp. /making things, 
. . . 9ther people in different countries/ . ' 

-/Field trips/ ' . / ^ - 

-Last year we got to do whnt we wanted to do but this 
* year we have to ... do one specific thing, like last year 

when we were studying Mexico^, we made our^own 

and we made our o\v^( . • -z.- but this year we have to 
follow a certain /guideline/ and last year we didn't 

-all the group discussions. . .you had more time to state 
r your own opinion and you get to hor.r what everybody ^ 
else thought too. 
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Figure V-18 Continued 
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La^t year^we did a wliole bunch of projects |ike make stuff ' ^- ^^^^ available. 



make little jungles, • . 

j • 7. 

• . last year /tli'e teacher/ taped on like tjie TV thing, . 
and had some shows. • .and thi^ year there's not as mupit^T^* 
equipment-and it*s not as interesting. 

! 

-Studying the baboons and making the jungles and watching! ^* 
all the movies about them, ! 



We don't do any more, political science and economics. 

Making projects, (like building little models of cities and 
countries), 



No- 



lo. Data not available. 



Data not available. 
Discussions. 



-Last year I felt more clt)se to everybody because we i 
learned more about ourselves and'things except this year * 
..'.you don't work with anybody else but yourself and a ; 
Jew. other friends. 



11. Data not available. 

12. Last year we studied a lot on the oceans and what lived 
in bceans. . . . Td like to go back into that. 



Data not available. 



1/ 



Slambooks. . . i-It had 14 questions and. . . you passed the | 

book around and everybody had to sign like their- optnion , 

on all the questions. . . and ypu could read what every- ' 

body thought. I 



\ 



-Last year. . • we didn't have to. . . sit in desks \(i certain 
places, we could just sit anywhere. . . . 

433 — . 



14. Having class discussions. 

-Seeing films. Last year wo saw a lot of films about 
the places we would discuss and study and this year we 
just look in books and you don*t really get a good idea 
of the country. 
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10.^ Watching films.' 



11. 



12. 



13. 
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-And last year was more discussion 

-Making projects and stuff out of clay wjth stidks and 
stuff- 

-It wasn't .so boring; there's moving around. ^ 

Playing games. . .yeah, play acting and you*re supposed 
to like play baboons. . . or acting out things. . . see if the 
class can guess what you're acting out. 

-Watching movies. /. .We saw^a lot oj films about the 
Eskimos too. 



-Reading easy books and not writing so much. 
Data not available. 

Yes, learning about other people and their customs. . • • 

-I miss. . . like this year \ye don't have very many big 
discussions "and I like having big group discussions and 
reading outloud. . . . o , 
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15. 
16. 
17. 
18.' 



-This year /ou don't get to do reports. . . and you 

don't, learn much from other- what other people learn. . . . 

-. . . last year, we got in little grdups or we did the 
work by ourselves and we studied all about the countries 
and we got our reports together and got more information 
from everybody fifying their reports. ' ' 



-I didn'tyTniss anyth^ing/. 
Data not available. 
Data not available. 
Data not available. ' 



19. This year we don't work on maps. . . like we did last vear. . , 
/Studying^/ about people in Africa. 
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14. Well sometimes having discussions abouWb^'stuff. 'WeVe i 
only had one this year and^lastT^ear we had about. . . | 
seven. . • . 



--^--'^e did more reports aad more drawings. ^ 

-I miss-the creative stuff Atrt work, bulletin boards/* 

15. Making things, we don't get to make anything. 

^•They don't have'art(Yeah, like those animal things we 
- made ana their environment). 

• , " ♦ . " ' 

-Less movies. Js^^^ ' ? 



; 
i 

I 



I liked the discussi6n.V^lastyear. We don't get to do'that 



now. 



16. ' Last year we? used to study about things today, but / now/ ! 
we're studying about ancient and modern things (Inven-- 
tors like Thonias Edison). ; 



t 



. .'We hikK . . creative writing. . We had to pick out a I 
book, read through a whole book and then make a report^ \ 
.after it. - | 
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17. Data not available* 

18. pata not available. - - . 

19* I liked studying Eskimos. . . cause they do different things 
and different ways of living. . . . / ' - 

^ -Games. . . ^ , 

« -Last year we ^id our career about what. . . how we>were- 
what we're going to do 
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FIGURE V-19 



Last year in Social Studies did you ever study or discuss anything that the kids got really excited or upset about? 
mint were those tHings? What happened? Did it change kids minds about anything, for example? 



Data not available. 



.... The Caribou^ when they /Eskimos/ were killing them 
they put their handjnside the bones. . . just to get the steak. 
They /the students/ closed their eyes; they said "Oooo*' and 
stuff like that.. They ate seal dnd all the seals' heads and 
.... intestines jnd the people drank seal blood and put 

. ashes: over /the/ eyes.' 

-Near the end tast year, we were studying more about 
environment and that's when we started talkijig about they 

werejcilling reindeer They /the students/ were mad. 

' No, / kids did not change their mind^/. 

Data not available. 



We saw Ihis movie about^the Eskimos^and /a student/ got 
5 really sick cause they were cutting up all kinds of things 
that they like to eat. . . . The tencher said "ca.lm down. *'' ^ 
Everybody kept saying "ooooh look at that, they're cutting 
that part out* " ^ ^ ' , 
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; ^^joy-yhwoK ' _ ' • 

1. 'Data not available. : ^ ^ ^ 

2. . . . We got excited and then we got all upset because there 
were a few people that kept talking and we couldn't do it. • 

-Everybody got excited when we were going to. . . make 
those robes^and maroccas. . . . 

3. ^ Data not available. ' «» 

4. . . . We had a movie about the humane society. There were 
parts where the garbagehien. . . found a bunch of little 
kitties in the trashcan and. . .wHen^they dumped, the dogs 

i^^he street or something when they don't want them 

it's really^ sad They bring them to the humane society 

. . . there's no more space for all the other Pets ... no one 
else likes tjTe otht^1|.ones, so they have to kill them. / We 
had/ an hour long discussion about it. 

. .Crime. . . robbery. . . assassination and things like that. 
I guess we just discussed it. - 

-We sort of got really nosiy. . . when we did that thing 
on.the countries and the bulletin boards, . . . 
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, . Eating fike la the Eskimos/ they ate fish eyes and^ 

cut open the seal and everybody got sick Everybody goes 

"ooooh." 



Discussions mostly^. ... 

When the Eskimos cut the animals open, everybody would, 
scream. . . . They ate fish eyes. .*. when they gbttoo oldjo 
walk, they'd just leave them behind. . . . They /the kids/ 
didn't like theinkind of lifestyle jcompared to ours.' No, 
/it didn't change anybody's mind/. ^■ 

-Baboons... .everybody would laugh when they'^d put up ^ 
their tails. " . * ' 

-When they slaughtered that cjiribou in the movie, a ^ 
couple of kids ran out of the roopi and went upstairs to the 
^bathroom. 

No except some of the girls when they're skinning a caribou 
turned aground. - * 

-They wore cutting the seals open. . . . They'would get fresh 
eyeballs right from the fish. ^ 
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-Cannibalism, ^hen that £lane^crashed in the /Andes 
and people ate edch-^her/. We/ talked about it, \ 
' found articles on it and magazines and "things about 

5. \Data not available.yP^ 

6. Everything was boring. 

7. No. > ' ' ' . " 

8. Data not available. , 



' 9. Data not available, * 

10. We had a inovie on animals and the shelters. C . an^ 

what happei^s to them/the animals^ when they ruri away 
and everybody in the class was *crying, all the 
girls and everybody was runnmg out of the room, but 
when we^came back through /the teacher/ gqes though 
"I bet you guys* I know you're all upset and everyth}.ngr, 
but I'll bet you, you'll say. . . you're going to do all thejse 
great things and it won't happen," and we did, we said all 
we were going to do and all this stuff, and we didn't do it. 
Voii see the movie, you get upset about it and then, 

" ' a couple days you think, "Oh well, it's not that bad'^ . . . J 
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Figure V-19 Continued 



\\Tien we studied the Eskimos. . . .We studied how they left the 
old people out to die. .-^no on^'^ed thlit. * 

-They showed the seals^ being killed and torn apjrt,and a 
bunch of weird games that the Eskimos did. . ./It / kind of 
grossed them out,' but I liked, it.'' I don't know /if the kids . 
.changed their minds/. ^ 



< 
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Data not aVnUable. 

. 

Different feelings. . .we had discusstoTTs on. . . problems in the 
room and discussed them and tried to work them out. Yes 
/it changed kids minds/. ^ * ' 

.We had a play. . . . We had a debate, ... we rjcally' argued. 

-When we studied the 13 colonies, I didn't think it would be 
• exciting* but then when we started it, it was. 

-...We discussed if we thought it was right or riot to sue 
somebody for doing something to them. ... I think a few 
, changed their minds. - * 
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I don't think / it changed anybody's mind/ ((Other students 
add: "It^made you think.,, .and I never thought of it that 
much before, so. . . after that movie, I really thought about 
, it. " "We did net want to |ake our animals to the. . . animal 
shelter,") ^ . • • ' * - ' 

♦ 

11. Last year we used to Ipring some^ records or. . . radiq^ • 



we could 
talking a 



listen to them /people from other countries/ 
ad their kind of music; 



-Seeing the filmstrips because on the film, it told ydu abou^ 
the country's religion, hqw they dress, what kind of foods 
they 'eat, and what kind ofVecreation they like. ... 

-We're kind of used to our customs or what we like tMdo 



rc 



and we were thinking about if we had to live in RussP; ^ 
how it would be to us to have to just stay in that country; 
You wouldn't be able to travel or anythRig. " 

12. Data not available. / 

13. No. • ' i 



^1 
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r 
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Figure V 



12. /^he teacher/ kind of asking you private questions. ... It 

would embarrass you sometimes. 

• ^ -Whenever. we*ve going to /go on a field tri£/ ev.erybody 
» starts getting excited. o 

13. Data not avail?hle. 

< ; ' ^ , 

g 14. ' . . .The gross things when they /the baboons/ catch their 
- food and they tear it apart. ' , 

-We studied the gulls, how they regurgitated. ... 

15. ,..The Eskimos, they were eating raw meat. /The kids/ 
.just laughed. 

. .We'd have a filmstrlp. . . on them making ice cream 
and then this guy was eating it real fast;. . . it showed a . . , - 
human being eating a banana; they showed an x-ray camera 
just on him and showed how he swallov/ed all the food and 
- jstuff they went ''Oooh*'. . . . 
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14. . . .doing the stuff onjobs. . .there were different 
jobs the. . . kids got /emotional about/. 

-They did get excited when we were discussing cause they 
didn't agree with one person and everybody would start 
shouting at each other. 

-Last year, we had a man from the animal rescue league 
come out and talk to us. , He said they had to kill their 

dogs. A lot of people really got upset about that We 

really waited to help them. . . ♦ Then- we went out and took a 

survey, a pet sur^^ey We donated stuff for the animal 

rescue league. . .".'We*d be able to help the animals. 

'15. We used to get upset when that lady used to.come in 
there and sit in the f';sh bowl; we had this circle 
in Social Studies and we had to go and sit in the middle 
and we didn't want to be in the fishbowl and everybody 
used to got mad. We'd have to have a classroom meeting. 
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Figure V-19 Continued 
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16.^ No data available. 
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i 17. Sometimes, economics a couple of times. 



17.. We were studying the Eskimos; we^got upset when we saw 
th^em cutting^jip seals and_everything, all that junk coming 
, out. . • Well /,the students/ wouldn't watch it sometimes, . . . 
Thfe girls would get upset when. the Eskimos would take 
out the organs of the animals^ and then put them in their 
mouth and you^d hear the crunch. 

. ,,_It was exciting about some of the things we sawlike the 
. salmon, how they build water. laddei:3 and they had films 
on them and it was fascinating the way they went up. . . . 

-And the baboons, about how quick they could- get away 
from man when they^d go to kill them; the way the baboons 
had their system, like there was a male; 2 males, 
juveniles, and the females. ... It was really neat how they 
had their system workinjg. 

. . • The girls got upset. . . when the bears ripped the fish 
apart. . . • They wouldn*t like to see the caribou suffer. 

, ' The Eskimos would circle around them and make them 
keep going in circles, poking them with spears. . . .They 
didn*t get sick or anything, ^everyone was just going "ooooh'* 

\ .... We discussed. . . why tney had to do it-. 



18. Aeronautics... .We studied about aerorfautics and how 
planes. • . go up and down; we had a paper airplane contest* 

19. We got into a big discussion about settlers. . People ^yere 
saying that Leif Erickson discovered America, buC 
ev.erybody said Columbus did. 

. ./Films ?7 showing us about the young people and how 
they died. . .'in Africa, I think. (Another student thought 
it was the Middle East. ) . , 
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Figure V-19 Continued 
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hen the salmon spawn, when they go up the streams, 
they rot and their skin slowly falls off and they just turn 
all white and they float and sink. ... it was re»lly groSs. 

18. Data not available. 

19* Data" not available* 
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